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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1951 


Tue SeLtect CoMMITTER ON SMALL BusINEss, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Edward J. Thye (acting chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Moody and Thye. 

Also present: Walter B. Stults, assistant staff director, John 
Fisher, secretary to Senator Saltonstall, and Mrs. Louise Ansbury, 
secretary to Senator Duff. 

Senator Turk. May we come to order, please. 

This is going to be a progress report to the committee in order that 
the business people of the Nation may be afforded the information, 
as this committee will give the information to them following this 
report. 

Other members of the committee will be present in a few minutes. 
Most of us are serving either on conference committees or we are serv- 
ing on the Appropriations Committee, and our schedules are exceed- 
ingly tight. I personally have a committee session on the mark-up of 
a bill, commencing at 10:30. So, Mr. Kelly, if you will proceed, I 
know that other members of the committee will join us soon. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. KELLY, ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS, NPA 


Mr. Keuiy. Senator, I would like in starting to present the members 
of my staff who will support various phases of the report and help me 
in answering questions. 

First at the table here is Mr. Charles F. Hughitt, who originally 
‘ame from Auburn, N. Y. He is assistant to the Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Small Business. 

Second is Mr. Thomas N. Asbury, who is from Atlanta; he is Direc- 
tor of Procurement Assistance Division. 

Next is Mr. Phillip A. Bennett, a Bostonian, at the end of the table. 
He is Director of our Materials and Equipment Assistance Division. 

Next is Mr. James C. Dockeray, originally from Ohio, who is the 
head of our Economic and Production Research Division. 

Finally, Mr. Wilford L. White, here in the middle, is originally from 
Texas, and is head of our Management Assistance Division. 

Mr. Henry Fowler, the Deputy Administrator of NPA, is seated 
beside me. I did not know that he had arrived. 
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Now, I have a statement which I would like to read and then sub- 
mit to your questions when I have finished. 

Senator Tuy. Please proceed, Mr. Kelly, with your statement. 

Mr. Kelly. It is a privilege to report to the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the United States Senate on the small-business pro- 
grams of the National Production Authority and to lay before you 
some examples indicative of progress or accomplishment. Most of 
the members of this committee have had frequent contacts with the 
staff of the Office of Small Business of NPA concerning inquiries 
directed to them individually or to the committee. This committee 
as a whole and its staff have been extremely cooperative and helpful 
in our program activities. Mr. Fleischmann and all of us in NPA 
are grateful for your support and we hope that we can have the oppor- 
tunity to talk over our mutual problems more frequently with the 
committee members and your staff. 

A review of the Department of Commerce history concerning small 
business is hardly required by your committee, but briefly stated may 
form an appropriate basis for the current programs. When the De- 
partment was established as an independent agency of Cabinet rank, 
the Congress charged it with the responsibility of fostering, promoting, 
and de veloping the foreign and domestic commerce and the manufac- 
turing industry of the United States. While no specific reference 
was made to small business at that time, it is quite apparent that its 
primary duty was the development of a balanced expansion of our 
economy and the provision of authentic and organized assistance for 
business firms which had the vitality and determination to grow and 
prosper under the situations of that day. ‘Today small businesses 
make up approximately 90 percent of the entire business community 
and in 1913 the percentage was higher. 

In succeeding years, the resources of the Department of Commerce 
have been utilized to aid these smaller firms to take part in our con- 
stantly expanding economy. In 1941 a special small-business unit 
was established in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and directed to study the small-business segment of the business com- 
munity, isolate the problems encountered by smaller firms because of 
their size, and to map out a program to cope with this group of estab- 
lishments. 

During World War II, first, the War Production Beard and then 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation emphi asized many of the pro 
erams initiated by the Department of Commerce and directed them 
toward the problems of war production. Since these efforts related 
primarily to the less than 200,000 smaller manufacturers, the very 
large area of wholesaling, retailing, and service trades remained with 
the Department of Commerce. Within the limits of manpower, the 
Department gave practical guidance and provided marketing and 
economic information in these fields during the war years. When the 
war ended and the Smaller War Plants Corporation was terminated, 
selected elements of its operation were returned to the Department, 
merged with the operation it had continued and the difficult problems 
of adjustment to a peacetime economy were vigorously pursued 
through its Office of Small Business. 

Following the passage of the Defense Production Act of 1950 and 
the establishment of the National Production Authority in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Office of Small Business became a primary 
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unit in that organization. The programs of the Office of Small Busi- 
ness have been tailored to meet the special problems of small business 
arising from the defense effort. The current programs are entirely in 
line with the historical pattern established by the Department and 
recognize the fact that the situations found among small business and 
large business are in many cases inseparable and that services for one 
constitute the basis for service to the other. 

The programs of the Office of Small Business as it operates today 
can be briefly summarized as follows: 

The standard pattern of the use of metals, chemicals, and the 
like by small manufacturers and processors is being constantly studied 
to form a basis for judgment in the development of regulations, control, 
limitation, and conservation orders which NPA finds it necessary to 
issue. On the basis of data which our staff assembles, we are able to 
make firm recommendations in the interest of broad segments of small 
business. This:operation has brought about the introduction of 
special small-business provisions in a large number of the orders 
issued. The self-certification by small users under the CMP pro- 
gram, the liberal processing of allotment requests for small cases, and 
the development of steel and brass mill-product warehouse orders are 
only three important examples. I wish to submit for your record a 
list of the orders containing these small-business provisions. I will 
give them to the clerk. 

Senator Toys. They will be made a part of the record. 

(The list referred to is included as exhibit I, p. 21.) 

Mr. Keuiy. 2. The same data collected for surveillance of control 
orders provide a basis for our recommendations concerning NPA con- 
sideration of applications for loans and certificates of necessity. 

3. In December 1949 the Small Business Advisory Committee to 
the Secretary of Commerce recommended that a study be made of size 
characteristics within each category of manufacturing industries for 
the purpose of standardizing the designation of small business accord- 
ing to the industry. A group of economists and statisticians on our 
staff, assisted by the Bureau of the Census and the Office of Business 
Economics of the Department, have developed a schedule of size data 
which does set the cut-off point for small establishments within each 
industry group—452 separate categories. A study of data collected 
for the Census of Manufacturing gave us measurements of gross sales, 
value added in manufacturing, and employment figures. From this 
study we are able to set out, using number of employees as the index 
key, the size of perenne prt within each industry group which 
produce one-third or more of the gross product, which account for 
from 75 to 100 perce 3 of the establishments in the industry and which 
should be considered small business. I have furnished your com- 
mittee staff with copies of the basic study entitled “A Proposed 
System for Classifying Manufacturing Concerns by Size” and now 
submit another copy here for your official record. 

Senator Tuyr. The document will be made a part of the record. 

(For document referred to see exhibit 2, p. 24.) 

Mr. Ketuy. This study has now been simplified to only 3 pages of 
text material and 1 table, which establishes 11 size cut-off points 
among manufacturers and is ready for publication. 

This measuring device is basic to the application of the many 
special privileges and services for small business which have been 
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designated by the Congress; for determining the impact of the defense 
program on small business; and for more accurately measuring the 
distribution of defense contracts among small establishments. 

4. Using the data developed for the size study, the Office of Small 
Busiaess reviews the nominations for membership on Industry Ad- 
visory Committees and determines the size of firms proposed and the 
relationship of committee representation to the size pattern of the 
industry to be represented by the committee. This procedure has 
assured fer NPA fair and impartial advice from industry on its own 
problems related to scarce materials. 

Senator THyr. May I just ask a question at this point: Are you 
gaining a distribution of contracts which meets with the approval of 
small business? In other words, have allocation of contracts by the 
Defense Department been distributed so that the small-business firms 
are sharing in the defense program? 

Mr. Keury. The records indicate, Senator, that about 21 percent 
of the prime contracts awarded by the Department of Defense are 
going to small manufacturers. 

Senator Toye. Twenty-one percent? 

Mr. Ketriy. That is not as high as we would like to see it. It is 
about an average. It is a little less than it was last year, maybe 
accounted for by the nature of their buying. 

Senator TuHyr. Why should it be less when defense activities have 
been stepped up and you have had a year back of you in which you 
could overcome mistakes and overcome short-sightedness, let us say, 
on the letting of contracts? It seems to me that they should be on 
the increase rather than on the decrease. 

Mr. Keury. I think the total weighted average comes about from 
the amount of dollars being spent by the Air Force, which are largely 
going to the large manufacturers necessarily, and that cuts down the 
percentage of the total which goes to small business; and I think that 
affects the grand total for the whole Department of Defense. 

Senator Taye. Are you getting anv subcontracts out of those large 
contracts? I kaow that during World War II many a manufacturer 
gave a very useful service in that regard. For instance, the Ford 
plant in St. Paul was tooling the pistons for an airplane manufacturer 
and they were constantly increasing their activities in that respect— 
subletting. 

If my memory serves me right, and I think it does, I visited the 
Ford plant at St. Paul in 1942 and the foreman of that shop was 
exceedingly proud of their achievement. He held up a piston that 
was in the tooling process and ready to be engaged and sent back to 
the factories in Michigan. He held that piston up for the delegation 
to examine. He said, ‘‘We are exceedingly proud of what we have 
achieved here. We paid the freight to the plant from Detroit to St. 
Paul. We tool it and pay the freight back. And we have reduced 
the cost.” 

And if my memory serves me right, he said, ““The reduced cost in 
the over-all is 23 cents a piston, including the freight, Detroit to St. 
Paul, and the return to Detroit.” 

I asked the foreman specifically how they had achieved it. He said, 
“We have skilled workers here. They are enthusiastic about the job, 
and they are endeavoring to cut the cost and that is the only way we can 
continue with the subcontracts.” 
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That is an example of how you can go about reducing costs and yet 
keep your workmen in the area where the workmen are, and not go 
about creating a housing problem and an educational problem that go 
with sending workers from one area of the Nation to another. 

I bring this up now because it is an example of what we did in 
World War I]. We must examine from day to day our activity to 
make certain that we use now the same wisdom that we used in 
World War II days. 

Mr. Ketiy. Senator, the subcontracting trend is decidedly on the 
up.@ Later in my remarks I have some statistics, particularly about 
the Air Corps, which I think will be interesting to you, and I also 
have some data to inform the committee what we are doing to promote 
the subcontracting activity in connection with the prime contracts of 
the military. 

We are doing a great deal and we feel that we are accomplishing : 
great deal and T shall elaborate when I get to it, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you may proceed, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ketuy. Five. ‘To support these programs we have provided 
the 105 field offices of the Department of Commerce with instructions 
for their guidance in advising small-business men concerning financial] 
and tax problems, interpretation of control orders and the like. 

I submit for your record copies of these field arene 

(The document referred to is included as exhibit 3, p. 75. 

Mr. Kexuy. Six. To cope with the special hardship cases arising 
from the demands for material to fill military requirements, we have 
established a separate division to represent small firms with NPA. 
This division receives requests for adjustment in base period pattern, 
in quarterly allotment, in placing their allocation orders, and in other 
individual hardships and develops such relief as the supply will permit. 
A log of cases coming before this division is maintained and | have 
taken some collective examples from it to indicate a measurement of 
this operation. 

During the third quarter of this calendar year: 350 firms requested 
adjustments under Order M-47—A in their permitted use of steel, 
copper, or aluminum and more than 90 percent were granted assist- 
ance; 320 firms presented their problems with respect to chemicals 
mostly plastics and paint removers—and all but 10 secured assist- 
ance; 307 requests for aid were received from producers of lumber 
and lumber products and only four were denied. 

During July 2,450 requests for construction permits were received 
from small firms and contractors. De ‘partment of Commerce field 
offices approved 87 percent of the requests which they processed and 
70 percent of those referred to Washington were granted. 

Allotments for the fourth quarter, especially for consumer durable 
goods and building materials, are perceptibly lower than for the third 
quarter because of increased military requirements, the needs of plant 
expansion projects, and the losses in copper and aluminum supply. 
We anticipate an increased number of requests for assistance during 
the next few months and we know that the available supplies will be 
reduced. Our efforts to provide assistance will be intensified and we 
feel that our performance rate will hold up although the degree of 
assistance may not be as high. 

The supply of copper and aluminum is now most acute. We know 
that relief will come in aluminum but the probability of increasing the 
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supply of copper is dim. Most of the steel alloys and many of the 
chemicals are tight today and many are necessarily under complete 
allocation. The prospect of relief in many of these items can be fore- 
cast but the exact timing of relief depends on the tempo of the military 
program. 

You have no doubt heard rumors of prohibition orders. It is true 
that NPA Industry Divisions are studying the need for conservation, 
limitation, and prohibition orders as devices for increasing the supply 
of critical materials. It is, however, the basic policy of NPA that 
conservation and limitation measures shall be employed to the fullest 
extent before undertaking the use of prohibitions. The impact on 
small firms and a showing of important savings in material will be the 
determining factors if prohibition directives ever become necessary. 

It is important for us to face up to the facts that for the next 6 or 
9 months, the requirements of the armed services, direct defense sup- 
porting programs, and facility expansion projects will impose their 
most serious impact on the civilian economy. These basic supply 
and demand principles will not lessen our vigilance and our aggres- 
siveness in behalf of small business, you may be sure. I have been 
authorized to report for Mr. Fleischmann that NPA will continue 
its sincere effort to supply smaller firms to the fullest extent permitted 
by the requirements of the defesne program. 

For the first quarter of 1952 allotments of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num for B products will provide fully for the screened requirements 
for direct military rated orders and the balance remaining will be 
divided equitably among producers within each product code category. 

I would like to submit for the record a copy,of our field program 
for assistance to small firms with respect to scarce materials, requests 
for adjustments and official appeals. 

Senator Tuyr. That will be entered in the record. 

(The document referred to is included as exhibit 4, p. 78.) 

Mr. Ketiy. Seven. Assistance by the Office of Small Business for 
small concerns seeking Government contracts is a program of many 
years standing in the Department. Since NPA is not actually a 
purchasing agency, this function must be recognized as one related to 
policy, to the development of procedures, and to liaison with high 
officials in the military and civ ilian agencies which have procurement 
functions. The field activities in this area are actual operations 
programs. 

Our staff has developed policy and procedural proposals through 
numerous conferences with agency officials and has worked closely 
with the Munitions Board in the implementation of its procurement 
policy directive. Cooperative planning has resulted in the appoint- 
ment by the three armed services of more than 400 small-business 
representatives located at the major procurement offices throughout 
the country to aid small manufacturers. We have prepared a pro- 
curement manual which briefly describes the purchasing procedures 
of each agency and lists the various groups of ¢ ommodities which each 
agency routinely purchases. As a result of the promotion of the 
Office of Small Business staff and the high level support provided by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of Defense and the Adminis- 
trator of General Services Administration, our office, in collaboration 
with the Field Service of the Department of Commerce, assembles 
data on contracts to be awarded on both advertised bids and nego- 
tiated basis by most of the agencies in the Government. 
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This material is assembled at the Department of Commerce area 
office in Chicago and under contract through the Government Print- 
ing Office published daily and distributed to more than 6,000 chambers 
of commerce, manufacturers associations, State employment services, 
and other public interest groups for the convenience of small manu- 
facturers seeking opportunities to bid on prime contracts. Similar 
data on contracts which have been awarded by the Department of 
Defense is assembled through the Chicago office and published once 
a week and distributed through the same channels for the benefit 
of small manufacturers seeking subcontract connections. 

As a further means of assisting small concerns to do their part in the 
defense program, the field service of the Department of Commerce 
has made available to us a portion of the staff located in 105 field 
offices to promote both sub and prime contracting on a local basis. 
These men have assembled all of the small plant facility records 
which have been developed by a great many States, local chambers 
of commerce, and public utility firms. Where this data is not available, 
other local groups are encouraged to develop similar data along a 
standard pattern so that information obtained from one area is 
comparable with that secured from another. The field staffs are 
making a personal check of the facilities reported in these listings 
and then contacting prime contractors in the area for the purpose of 
directing subcontracts into small firms qualified and equipped to 
insure accurate and efficient performance. 

Our field force are also working with the small-business repre- 
sentatives which have been establisbed in the several decentralized 
procurement offices to ere them with the availability of small 
plant facilities as prospective bidders or negotiators on prime contracts. 
As smaller manufacturers curtail their regular civilian production 
because of the scarcity of materials which they normally use, the 
number of plants available to the Department of Defense as prime 
contractors possessing precision machinery and highly skilled labor is 
increasing rapidly. The staff here in Washington and the field forces 
are constantly making this situation known to the procurement 
offices. To supplement this activity, the armed services have 
instructed their small-business representatives to review proposed 
procurement in the development stage and based on the information 
which we have provided, and which they have secured otherwise, 
determine which projects are particularly appropriate to the small- 
business facilities known to be available. This determination is 
indicated by a formal stamp marking the procurement for small- 
business placement and the contracting officer is then required to 
justify to his commanding officer each case where this determination 
cannot be followed by him. 

Records of contracts placed with small concerns, of course, must 
always be evaluated in terms of the type of items being purchased 
during a given period and the volume of contracts being awarded. 
Recent figures indicate that approximately 21 percent of the dollar 
value of military purchasing is going to small concerns. This repre- 
sents a slight drop in the annual average. An analysis of small business 
participation in military contracts indicates that a higher percentage 
of bids offered on an advertised basis are going to small concerns than 
those being negotiated. (A report of contract distribution is in- 
cluded in the appendix as exhibit 5., p. 81.) 
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There is no uniform system for obtaining data with respect to sub- 
copiracts being awarded under military primes. Although spot 
checking in the field and through trade associations indicates that 
subcontracting is on a very perceptible increase. Information from 
the aircraft industries association indicates that 50 major producers 
of airplanes, engines and components are using slightly more than 
60,000 subcontractors and suppliers to which they have awarded 
approximately 170,000 subcontracts. Eighty-seven percent of the 
subcontractors are small manufacturers. In terms of the dollar 
value of contracts awarded, the association reports than 60 percent is 
going to small concerns. 

The material which we have just sent to our field offices, a copy of 
which I submit for your record, is designed to bring the efforts of the 
105 field offices into a common pattern and was issued at this time for 
the purpose of accelerating the activities in the field. 

(The document referred to is included as exhibit 6, p. 83.) 

Mr. Kettry. Our efforts with respect to subcontracting is not con- 
fined to Government business alone. We are giving considerable 
attention to the opportunities offered other small concerns with idle 
capacity to manufacture components for nonmilitary products pro- 
duced on a mass basis by larger concerns. We are presently giving 
particular attention to the use of small shops in connection with the 
machine tool program. 

An example of special attention which our Washington staff, in 

cooperation with the armed services, gives to contracts deemed ap- 
propriate for small production, I would like to cite a recent case. Mr. 
Phil Read, small business representative for the Department of the 
Navy, together with procurement officers in their Communications 
Division, advised us last week that they contemplate the procurement 
of about $3 million worth of small communications switchboards. 
We secured necessary specification information on this intent to 
purchase and teletyped it to all of our field offices with the request 
that they submit names of firms which have been engaged in a type of 
production kindred to this proposed purchase for the use of the Navy 
in securing bids. Within 4 or 5 days our field offices had given us more 
than 400 names of firms capable of performing this contract and inter- 
ested in securing part or all of it. This information has been furnished 
to the Navy Department and those firms will be given an opportunity 
to submit prices on this $3 million purchase. This action does not 
preclude the reporting of the requirement in the daily synopsis of 
bids and, therefore, all other firms which believe they could produce 
the switchboards will likewise have an opportunity to submit prices. 

8. Our procurement assistance program includes the development 
of production pools. The process of clearing a group of small concerns 
desiring to merge their facilities for the purpose of obtaining prime or 
subcontracts which none of them could handle individually, requires 
review and clearance by the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission and finally the sanction of the DPA Administrator. 
Our office handles all the staff work connected with this program and 
then promotes the use of an approved pool by the military agencies 
in the placement of prime contracts. Five such pools have been 
approved and 13 more are in process. We are advised that one of the 
pools (Omaha, Inc.) has received three prime contracts. 

(A copy of NPA pooling instructions is included as exhibit 7, p. 88.) 
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Mr. Ketuty. 9. The activities of the Office of Small Business in 
the field of management assistance were curtailed about a year ago 
and part of the staff previously engaged in that work was transferred 
to other activities in the office. We ‘have temporarily set aside most 
of the publications on the subject of management which were produced 
by businessmen at the request of our sts aff and distributed through the 
Government Printing Office and the Department’s field offices. We 
are maintaining a clearing house of managerial data which we collect 
from successful large and small businesses and through cooperation 
with trade associations and trade papers disseminating this material 
for the benefit of the managers of smaller concerns. We are publishing 
a few production aids and business aids on subjects that are particu- 
larly related to defense production. We have recently published one 
of these condensed discussions entitled “How to Sell to the Govern- 
ment,” another one on the subject of subcontracting, and still another 
one with respect to plant conversion. 

I have copies of those which I will submit to you for the record. 

(The documents referred to are included as exhibits 8A, B, and C, p. 98.) 

Mr. Ketiy. The work of the small management staff has been 
merged to a large extent with the activities of the Office of Technical 
Services and jointly they provide the best available information on 
production techniques, substitute materials, technological develop- 
ments, and broad managerial guides. These are all designed to improve 
the efficient participation of small manufacturers in the defense pro- 
gram or to assist them in maintaining their position in the civilian 
economy. 

10. The Office of Small Business has worked closely with the 
United States Patent Office and the Government Patents Board 
the development of a register of Government-owned license-free 
patents. This publication is about ready for distribution through the 
Department’s field offices and through trade and technical associa- 
tions. We hope that this listing of inventions will serve the smaller 
manufacturer in the development of new products, improvement of 
his present products or in becoming better qualified to identify his 
facilities to the production of a particular item normally requre “d by 
7" — y services. 

Mr. Fleischmann, in his capacity as DPA Administrator, has 
Pere d Mr. Clay P. Bedford as Deputy Administrator for Procure- 
ment and Production. Within this field, Mr. Bedford is charged with 
particular attention to small business and has designated Mr. B. K 
Slaughter of his staff to operate in this field and provide liaison with 
our Office of Small Business. Problems and policy matters coming to 
the attention of Mr. Bedford and other DPA officials are referred to 
the Office of Small Business in NPA for the determination of their 
possible impact on small business and to secure our opinions and recom- 
mendations. Our staff, therefore, performs a somewhat dual function 
with NPA and DPA. 

As the Assistant Administrator for Small Business in NPA, I 
serve as the Chairman of the Small Business Executive Committee 
which was established by General Harrison when he was serving as 
Administrator of DPA. This committee is made up of top officials 
from policy making and directing levels of the agencies which have a 
prime interest in small business or where the activities of the agency 
affect the general status of small business. An assistant to the Chair- 
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man of the Munitions Board, small-business representatives from the 
offices of the Secretaries of the armed services, the Director of the Small 
Business office of RFC, the Director of the Small Business Office of 
OPS, and other top-ranking officials from Atomic Energy Commission, 
General Service Administration, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and DPA make up the members of this committee. 

[ am certain that the impetus of this committee, which was placed 
behind the proposed small-business procurement policy of DPA, was 
instrumental in its adoption by the Munitions Board. Matters of 
important policy character are studied, professional advice secured, 
and recommendations made by this committee in areas of benefit to 
large segments of small business rather than with respect to individual 
business concerns. The committee has developed a set of criteria 
pertinent to small-business interests for the processing and approval 
of certificates of necessity. Similar policies are now under study with 
respect to criteria for the recommendation of loans and for the applica- 
tion of renegotiation to contracts held by small concerns. Recom- 
mendations will soon be made by the committee with respect to differ- 
ential pricing for contracts held by small concerns and for the dedica- 
tion of new production of basic materials to independent firms using 
such materials in cases where the new production has been created 
through Government loans or tax privileges. 

(A copy of the proposed criteria is included as exhibit 9, p. 108.) 

Mr. Kerry. 13. I am sure the members of this committee will re- 
call that early this vear General Harrison, as DPA Administrator asked 
the governors of all the States to designate existing State agencies or 
to appoint special committees to study the problems of small business 
within their State and provide assistance to these concerns on a local 
basis to the fullest extent possible. The governors of 34 States have 
set up such small-business organizations and the others are ready to do 
so as soon as a function can be prescribed and a point of contact with 
the mobilization agencies is established. 

Mr. Fleischmann is looking to our Office of Small Business as the 
point of contact for these organizations and has directed us to meet 
with the various committees and commissions to assist them in devel- 
oping local programs coordinated with those of the various mobiliza- 
tion agencies here in Washington. We look upon these State organ- 
izations, with the prestige of the several governors, as important links 
between the field and the Department of Commerce operations in 
behalf of small concerns. The Department’s field offices have been 
instructed to work in complete cooperation with the governors’ com- 
mittees and representatives of our Office of Small Business are now 
arranging to confer with the committees to develop our mutual interest 
and enterprise. 

(A copy of the proposed program is included as exhibits 9, 10, 11 
and 12, p. 112.) 

Mr. Keuuy. In closing this report I feel that it is again important 
to indicate that the demands of the military are such that the supply 
of many materials and commodities will be so reduced during the next 
8 or 10 months as to have serious effect on the distribution which we 
would like to make to the producers of civilian goods. As I have 
said before, an increase in the supply of many of these materials can 
be forecast for 1952 but in the meantime many difficulties lie ahead 
for both large and small producers of nonmilitary and military sup- 
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porting products. 1 can assure you that it will be our policy and con- 
tinwing effort to insure an equite able distribution of materials remaining 
after primary defense projects have been satisfied and to assist the 
firms, which are thus forced to curtail their normal operations, in the 
securing of prime and subcontracts. We will continue to evaluate 
the situation among smaller concerns as a means of guiding the action 
f NPA in its material distribution program. 

Not many months ago, members of our staff and | partic ipated 1 
a series of business clinies organized and managed by vour Committee. 
That contact with the small-business people of the country has been 
tremendously valuable and while we are not engaged in clinics of that 
tvpe now, we are using our staff to make similar field contact with 
the business community so that our actions may be firmly based on 
actual situations. Members of our staff also participated in a series 
of hearings conducted by the House Small Business Committee and 
through that device learned specific details concerning the problems 
faced by the small-business men. 

Mr. Keuuy. As 1 said in the beginning, all of us in NPA are grateful 
for the support and assistance which your committee and its staff have 
given to us and we hope that we may have frequent opportunities to 
discuss our mutual problems in behalf of small business with vou and 
work in harmony in their solution. 

That completes my statement, Senator Thye. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Kelly, there has been some speculation about 
the possibility of an order coming out that would prohibit the use of 
aluminum, and | was wondering if the use of aluminum would be 
more restricted in the future even than in the past. I wonder what 
your comment would be on that? Do you think that there is a new 
order coming out on the use of aluminum? 

Mr. Kteiiy. There are no orders in any state of process as orders 
which would prohibit the use of aluminum. We are constantly study- 
ing various methods of conserving aluminum, but it is the basic policy 
of NPA that every other method would be used to conserve or to limit 
its use by allocation before we would get to anything of the nature 
suggested. 

Senator THyr. Mr. Fleischmann was quoted as saving that such an 
order may be in the offing, and that is the reason for my asking that 
question. 

Mr. Keuiy. I was aware of that statement or rumor. 

Senator Ture. As a Member of Congress, | know there is a fear 
in the minds of manufacturers that such an order might be issued 
and that prompts me to press for some possible expression. 

Mr. Kexvy. I think that it would be hazardous to make a flat state- 
ment that prohibition orders may not come because we do not know 
what the situation may be later on. However, I can say frankly that 
there is no contemplation at this time of prohibition orders with respect 
to the use of aluminum within the foreseeable future. 

Senator Tuyr. Has your Office on Small Business been consulted? 

Mr. Kenuy. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And do you think your representations and recom- 
mendations have been given any consideration? 

Mr. Ketuiy. I am quite certain they have. 

Senator THyre. Have you been in conference? Would you have 
any power to veto any proposal that might be forthcoming on the cur- 
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tailment of aluminum? Would you have that power from the stand- 
point of an advisory committee? 

Mr. Ketuy. Thus far, Senator, to answer your question, veto power 
has not been necessary because our advice and counsel and the informa- 
tion we have been able to lay before the Administrator has been suffi- 
cient for his determinations; and I am sure that our continued pre- 
sentation of our position in this, which opposes prohibition orders, will 
continue to be recognized by him, and that the actual power of veto 
is not required. 

Senator Tuye. You feel that you have had a voice in the over-all 
program, then? 

Mr. Ketuy. Decidedly so, Senator. 

Senator Tuy. So that you are satisfied that small business is being 
heard when thought is given to further curtailment or the adoption of 
a new regulation on the question? 

Mr. Keuiy. Yes. 

On that point, Senator, I would like to mention this. As we do 
approach consideration of conservation, there are many ways that a 
manufacturer can conserve the use of aluminum. By redesign, by 
changing his i cialiaed in some manner, there are ways of limiting the 
use of aluminum in his production and some of our people are experts 
in that field and develop proposals and suggestions along that line. 
It is the announced policy of NPA that any such proposal shall be 
discussed with appropriate industry advisory committees and that 
their advice shall be added to ours in the determination of any regu- 
lations concerning conservation or limitation regulation. 

Senator Tarr. Have you had any conference where small business 
has been called in recently because of this rumor which seems to persist 
that there might be a new order calling for the prohibition of the use 
of aluminum? 

Mr. Keiiy. There is no occasion for that. There is no order in the 
making with respect to the prohibition of aluminum. There has 
been no occasion for any rape i because it is not in the cards. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Kelly, and also your assoc ‘iates, | regret excee d- 
ingly that I must leave. I should like to be present throughout the 
remainder of this report to the committee but we do have a mark-up 
and that is when we take the appropriations up, and the entire 
Appropriations Committee sits down and determines what we are go- 
ing to do with every item. Some of the items on this appropriations 
bill are those which have been developed by a subcommittee of which 
I was a member and therefore it is necessary that I be there at the 
present time. 

| am sorry that Senator Benton was not able to remain. He came 
in just to state his regrets. Senator Moody is supposed to be here 
and has not yet arrived. However, I understand that he is on his 
way. 

With that I shall take leave and I shall leave the committee staff 
to proceed with the discussion and Mr. Stults will raise some questions 
that we want to get answers for into the record. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly, and again I state my deep regret 
that I absolutely must leave. 

Mr. Ketiy. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Sruurs. Following through on the aluminum order, M-7, as 
you know, was developed or evolved and put into effect. Were 
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you connected with the Office of Small Business at the time and were 
you called in? 

’ Mr. Ketriy. Yes; I was connected with it at that time as Assistant 
Director, and we were called in. 

Mr. Sruuts. The reason for asking that is that there was an 
Office of Small Business at that time in NPA. Nonetheless M-7 
was put on the books, and it was only at the last moment that it was 
first delaved for 30 days, | think, and then for 60 more days. I just 
wondered why there is now a feeling that that could not occur again. 
Is it that the Office is stronger in prestige now? Why is it that now 
another \l-7 may not be put into operation without your knowledge 
or your recommendation? 

Mr. Ketuiy. Well, M-7 was not put into effect without our knowl- 
edge before. 

In answer to your second question, it is now the policy of the 
entire NPA organization to resist to the last ditch any prohibition 
actions with respect to aluminum. 

I believe—I don’t know that 1 could develop this—but I believe 
that the presentation of the Office of Small Business and the action 
which it has taken with the various industry divisions at policy 
levels and in connection with industry advisory committees has 
brought about a general policy of that kind with respect to prohibition 
on the use of aluminum. I do not think I am going beyond the field 
of modesty to say that I think our Office has had considerable to 
do with that. 

Mr. Stuuts. Thank vou. 

You mentioned that Mr. Pritchard served both as Assistant 
Administrator for Small Business in NPA and Deputy Administrator 
in DPA. 

[ wish our chairman, Senator Sparkman, were here, since he felt 
that it seemed to be a great mistake to underestimate the importance 
of small business, at least on an organization chart basis, by dropping 
that title completely. 

Is it not correct that there is no Deputy Administrator for Small 
Business in DPA? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct, and I feel that no loss has developed. 
The Administrator of NPA and the Administrator of DPA is one 
person, Mr. Fleischmann. He has designated, as | recited, Mr. 
sedford as the deputy of DPA for production and procurement where 
the interests of small business are involved. 

Mr. Sruurs. That is quite a job, is it not, being both production 
and procurement and at the same time wearing the hat of small- 
business advocate on the highest echelon? 

Mr. Keuiy. Of course, these things are not performed by one 
individual. He has a staff, and we feel that the charging of the small- 
business aspect in DPA to Vir. Slaughter, who has had many years’ 
experience in the field of small business, gives Mr. Bedford the kind 
of information that they need. The fact that the DPA activity is so 
closely related to ours in NPA, we do not feel there is any loss of 
prestige or any difficulty created in getting proper hearings at the 
proper levels. We have no difficulty at all in presenting our proposals 
and suggestions and requests at the highest level in DPA. 

Mr. Sruuts. I was interested to see the Small Business Executive 
Committee which General Harrison appointed, and which did such & 
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fine job prior to our Small Business Committee participation in the 
military procurement program, issued an order back in March, I think. 
Does that Small Business Executive Committee have any routine way 
of following through the recommendations stated in that policy of 
March? 

Mr. Keuiy. Yes, sir; we have a subcommittee of that group now 
engaged in checking with the procurement agencies to determine the 
extent to which the procurement policy directive has been imple- 
mented and the effect of that implementation in the distribution of 
contracts among smal! concerns. 

The latest information I have from the chairman of that subecom- 
mittee was that I would have a report on that in the early part of 
November. 

Mr. Sruurs. | suppose you are familiar with our committee’s report 
on the confirmation of military contracts showing the top 10 firms 
received some 40 percent of all military dollars which have been 
dispensed since Korea. 

Has the Small Business Executive Committee taken any position 
on that? Does it agree that it is a dangerous concentration? 

Mr. Kexiy. I would not be able to answer directly, Mr. Stults, 
that we have taken a position with respect to your report. We have 
takea a standing position with respect to the wisdon of widely dis- 
tributing contracts and have done everything that we know how, and 
shall continue to do so, to encourage the military to disperse their 
contracts still more widely. 

As firms present idle equipment as a result of curtailment, new 
concerns are coming into the picture with more and more precision 
machinery and more and more skilled labor, so the opportunities for 
spreading contracts are gradually becoming broader and greater 

Mr. Sruurs. In the same line, have vou, as head of the Office of 
Smal! Business, participated in any wavy in the training, appointment, 
or policies of the small-business specialists appointed by the three 
military services? 

Mr. Kerry. Of course, we have not participated in their appoint- 
ment. That is a matter for the three services to handle themselves. 
However, each of the services has been and expects to continue to 
conduct what they call indoctrination courses for the small-business 
representatives, and members of our staff participate in those training 
sessions. I just participated in one this week with the Navy. And 
other members of our staff have participated with others being held 
in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Sruutrs. Thank you. 

Going back in general, our committee did recommend pooling. | 
have noticed that thus far only five pools have been approved. | 
wonder if someone in your office has an impression that that was a 
rather small number after a vear’s labor on that subject. 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, I don’t know whether it is a small number, Mr. 
Stults. I think it is unfair to compare the pooling activities in a dual 
economy such as we have today with the historical pattern as we find 
from World War II days. Then there were—I forget how many 
several hundred pools organized, and they were voluntary and are 
today. Every group that comes to our attention, or tells us they want 
to form a pool, receives our assistance; and our whole staff that is 
devoted to this activity helps them to perform the merger or what- 
ever form is desired. 
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It seems to be that there is not the desire on the part of the small- 
business community to form pools. I account for the small number by 
the voluntary action of industry itself. 

Mr. Sruits. How long does it take to organize the pool? I know 
on the Omaha it took a long time to get that one through, and you 
had to assign a man just to follow the paper. 

Is that amount of red tape and all the rigmarole still present, or are 
some of the 16 pools now pending approval been on the list ale a 
short while? a 

Mr. Kerry. [ cannot give you the exact time they have been on the 
list—not very long—and as to the red tape, as you term it, that has 
been reduced now by having it systematized. At the time we were 
putting through the first couple of pools that were presented to us from 

California and Omaha, we were in the trial-and-error stage, and we 
were developing our procedures and working out details with the 
Department of Justice, and so on. 

That has all been reduced now to a procedural arrangement so 
that the flow of paper is considerably accelerated. 

The requirements of the law call for a considerable review and 
waiting period during the process, so that to answer the first part of 
your question, how long does it take, | would roughly estimate that 
it would take from 5 to 9 weeks to complete a pool from the time 
the group first present their proposal to NPA until it has been through 
and sanction has been given by the DPA Administrator. 

Mr. Sruutrs. On the industry advisory committee, one aspect of 
that comes td my mind, and I think you should be congratulated 
because there have been very few complaints coming to our com- 
mittee in terms of the make-up of this committee. 

One of the complaints that does come up on the industry advisory 
committee is there are eight from the small and eight from the larger, 
and the larger men are usually Washington representatives who are 
men who have offices here and who are always at the meeting. Again, 
the smaller people are general managers or presidents of firms out in 
lowa, say, small firms, in California and the South. I have been aware 
of several advisory committee meetings where important provisions 
have been presumably discussed, though not voted upon, where the 
larger segment was 100 percent represented and the smaller people 
were represented by maybe two of their members. 

Have you followed me there? Is there any way that we can get 
over that basic dilemma? 

Mir. Kevtty. Yes; I think there are a couple of ways. First of all 
we have asked our field offices to encourage the small members of the 
committee who are in their area to take part in that function of the 
defense program. 

We regard it as an extremely important thing, and we have asked 
our field offices—good morning, Senator—to encourage the small rep- 
resentatives of industry advisory committees to do their jobs and to 
attend the meetings. 

Then there is another feature, Mr. Stults, and Senator Moods , that 
| think should be borne in mind. The Office of Small Business at- 
tends these industry advisory committees, and we are aware pal the 
problems that confront the small-business man with regard to the 
particular subject that is up, and we voice the collective position of 
small business in those meetings. 
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I might add another comment to your statement. Action by the 
industry advisory committee is not taken by vote. It is an advisory 
activity. There is no vote requested and no vote taken. So majori- 
ties are not ruling in any official action by those committees. 

Mr. Sruurs. Thank you. I did not mean to imply that it was a 
majority decision, but merely without sufficient discussion within the 
committee. There may be two men sitting on one side of the table 
opposed to eight men over on the other side, and they may represent 
1 percent of industry, and the other folks, 50 percent, and that would 
be a somewhat tenuous position. They would have a hard job 
figuring out how general all their own circumstances were or how sig- 
nificant their problems were. 

Mr. Ketuy. I would also like to add that I hope your committee 
will recognize the fact that the interest in small business is not confined 
to the Office of Small Business in NPA. You will find in the various 
industry divisions a very serious and very active concern about the 
problems of small business within each of the industry divisions, and 
that their action is always predicated on a thorough review of the 
effect of their action on small business. The consideration and the 
importance of small business in our production scheme of things per- 
meates the entire organization of NPA. 

I think that is something that we must all firmly realize and under- 
stand. 

Mr. Srutrz. Senator Moody, Senator Thye has just left. I have 
asked a few questions which have been posed by members of the 
committee, from Mr. Kelly, of the Small Business Office of NPA, who 
has read a formal statement. 

Senator Moopy. I wanted to ask Mr. Kelly a couple of questions. 

At a meeting of the Governor’s State production council in Detroit 
[ was discussing the problems of small business with Mr. Weeks and 
others, including some businessmen of the area who are serving on 
that special council. 

One question that came up was the inability of small business to 
get temporary financing during the pendency of the contract. 

As I am sure you know, sometimes the specifications are changed at 
the Pentagon, and a letter of intent goes out. As I understand it, 
primary contractors are able to get financing from the Government 
when they need it, but the small-business man is often a subcontractor 
and he has not been able to get it. 

In the National Production Act of the past there was a provision 
taking care of small business in that situation. 

Am I correct in undertanding there is no provision now for that 
sort of help for small business? 

Mr. Keiiy. Senator Moody, I believe the Executive order issued 
recently authorizing the RFC to make loans broadened its scope, 
opened the door to operating capital loans in addition to expansion 
loans, and gave that privilege to all manufacturers engaged in the 
defense operations. 

Senator Moopy. I am referring only, of course, to defense opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Ketriy. Yes; I understand. 

Senator Moopy. This complaint had reached the Governor’s coun- 
cil from small business in Michigan. Their complaint was that they 
would get a letter of intent but were tied up by various factors and 
were unable to obtain capital. 
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Mr. Kenry. I am aware of that. I talked to Mr. Weeks and to 
Mr. Duncan, who is, I believe, chairman of the Governor’s committee. 
He was in my office last week, and we discussed this matter. 

I would like to ask Mr. Dockeray, who is more closely related with 
this whole financial thing than I am, to see if he can add anything 
more to your question. 

Mr. Dockxeray. You have put the point correctly as to the gap 
that has existed in the past, that you had to have a defense contract 
to get the financing, and vou could not get the contract without the 
financing, so it was something in the nature of a circle. 

Senator Moopy. A vicious circle. 

Mr. Dockreray. Yes. The RFC people tell us, with their inter- 
pretation of the 302 lending powers, they can make working-capital 
loans for defense purposes, rather broadly defined. I would think 
that their authority would cover that point, that in the case of pending r 
contracts they could make loans or commitments to loan under 
proper circumstances. 

Senator Moopy. Have not those had to be capital loans? 

Mr. Dockrray. No; 302 have not had to be capital loans under 
the law. 

Senator Moopy. 301? 

Mr. Dockeray. In 301, the V-loan program, the stumbling block 
in that has not been the Government, but the fact that many local 
banks are not interested and won’t initiate the applications and with- 
out the application the Government can take no action. 

The reasons given to us are usually in two classes; one is that there 
is too much red tape for a small loan; actually of course, there is very 
little red tape. 

The other one is that the net interest rate is not sufficient. 

Now, which is the real reason and which is the excuse is hard to tell. 

Senator Moopy. | am sorry I was not able to get in earlier but | 
was detained by another committee meeting. However, | am going 
to read your statement with great care because as you know, I happen 
to be a member of a subcommittee of this committee which has been 
following that work very carefully. 

Mr. Keuuy. I would like to offer to make our staff available in any 
way we can be of assistance to you and to your subcommittee too. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you. You people have been doing an out- 
standingly good job down there. We have had good reports from 
small-business men who have come down and contacted your group. 
They have not always been able to get what they wanted but that did 
not seem to be because of any lack of energy on your part. 

As you know, the material situation is pretty critical and Mr. 
Fleischmann and others who have to allocate the materials which are 
short are having quite a time. 

[ am sure I am not giving you any news when I tell you that. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have an exceedingly valuable member of the Small 
Business Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Commerce, in the 
person of Mr. Bukema, of Muskegon. 

Senator Moopy. | know Mr. Bukema. 

Mr. Ketiy. We regard him as a very able and valuable member and 
he is working with Mr. Weeks. 

Senator Moopy. As I stated, Mr. Kelly, I will read your statement 
carefully and I may call you on the telephone and ask you a few ques- 
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tions if that seems advisable. Of course I cannot cross-examine you 
on it now. 

Mr. Keury. | would be glad to have you call my office and our staff 
is available to you if you wish. 

Senator Moopy. Is there any other testimony? 

Mr. Sruuts. I have just one question. 

Can you tell us what your Office has done to effectuate the policy 
announced by Charles Wilson on certificates of necessity. I think | 
am right ip saying that all things being equal, the smaller plant would 
get a larger percentage under that tax amortization than would 
large plant. 

This committee is aware that certain statements have been made 
like that as far back as last September but wondered how we are going 
to follow through on that to make certain that it is happening. 

Mr. Keuiy. Are you aware of the fact that Mr. Wilson established 
a moratorium period - ‘re? 

Mr. Sruuts. Yes, si 

Mr. KELLY. les this moratorium he has asked that criteria and 
firm policy be established for the handling of certificates henceforth 
and he appointed a committee to work up that set of criteria. 

Consistent with that, the Office of Small Business developed a set 
of criteria particularly applicable te small business and submitted 
it to the Small Business Executive Committee of DPA. 

The Small Business Executive Committee took several weeks to 
study that criteria, called in some experts on the subject, and 2 weeks 
ago we submitted that to the final action of the DPA Administrator. 

I neglected to say in my prepared statement here that I have sub- 
mitted as part of my data for the record a copy of that criteria which 
we have submitted. This proposal is in the process of being reviewed 
by the committee appointed by Mr. Wilson, and we believe it will be 
incorporated and we are quite sure it is beneficial to the small business 
community in that field. 

Mr. Srutrs. Thank you. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Kelly, has anyone in your office made 
study of the tax laws of small business concerns? You know we have 
just passed a tax bill in the Senate and Congress is under pressure to 
raise revenues because of the necessity of making vast expenditures 
to make ourselves strong enough so we will not be a like ly target for 
attack. Most of us do not believe there should be deficit financing at 
this time unless it is absolutely necessary. We do believe that the 
first requirement is sufficient strength so that there will not be an 
atomic war. We think at this point at least the country should pay 
as we go. 

That, however, creates a problem where we should get the revenue, 
and | would like to have your comment on the impact of the changes 
in the corporate tax and the excess profits tax on small business. 

Mr. Ketiy. To answer the first part of your question, Senator, 
yes, we are constantly making studies of the impact of taxation on 
the ability of small concerns to expand or to pursue their production. 
We have made numerous recommendations to the Department of the 
Treasury of ideas that we have had with respect to taxation as it 
applies to small concerns 

We are aware of what I think is a psychological block that occurs 
among small-business men with respect to section 102 of the revenue 
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act about plowing back their profits into expansion. We are inclined 
to think that it is more psychological than it is fact; but nevertheless 
it has a deterrent effect on the small corporation’s activities. 

The second part of your question, which comments specifically on 
the current legiskation, I would like again to refer to Mr. Dockeray, 
if I may, because we have given it some study. We have not gone 
before any of the committees of Congress concerning it because we 
feel, as you have stated, that the business of deficit financing is not 
good and the only way we can carry out this defense program is to 
increase the revenues: and we know we are increasing the business 
and the ability to pay of the manufacturing community, so we have 
not made strong representation with respect to the current legislation 

But I think our staff has given it some attention. 

Mr. Dockeray, would you care to comment on the Senator’s 
remarks? 

Mr. Dockrray. I do not think there could be any question bu 
that the present levels of taxation make the life of the small-business 
man more difficult. 

Senator Moopy. I am afraid that is true. 

Mr. Dockrray. The ability to grow is severely restricted. The 
new tax law, as it relates, for instance, to corporations, with rates of 
17 percent, or whatever may be established—it is still uncertain 
means that for anv company with income over $25,000, you have got 
a rate that graduates up about 50 percent and whenever you take 
half the income, as is true in modest-size business, it is a pretty stiff 
cul. 

Now, when you shift over and add an excess profits tax to the 
middle-sized corporation that can be a very serious proposition. For 
75 percent of the corporations there is no excess profits tax, through 
the $25,000 credit, so to them it is not important. 

Now, for the small or successful corporation 

Senator Moopy. The small-big, or the big-small 

Mr. Dockeray. Let us call them the middle-size, which has demon- 
strated management ability and has demonstrated dynamic growth 
characteristics, and because it is a three or four man, or a family 
proposition, 

Now, if vou talk about small business as a broad category, your 
corporation tax is not important, because probably 90 percent of your 
small business is not incorporated. 

Then he runs into the problem of personal tax, which treats his in- 
come just as it treats a wage or salary income and does not recognize 
factors such as the need to grow and to plow back additional funds in 
building up his capital. 

[ think, however, at the present time, the effect of the taxes will 
to bring about an unscrambling of the business and a return to partner- 
ships and proprietorships. 

Senator Moopy. Is that so? That is very interesting. I woul 
like to have vou expand that. 

Mr. Dockeray. That happened in World War IL because they 
wanted to get away from excess-profits taxes and they felt taxation 
would be best or more favorable to them as partnerships. 

Senator Moopy. In what level do you feel the tax laws are more 
favorable to partnerships? 
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Mr. Dockxeray. I have not worked it out with the excess-profits 
tax in mind, but under the 45 percent, or 1949 rates, it about broke 
even somewhere between $15,000 and $20,000 per partner. 

In other words, a proprietorship, somewhere between $15,000 or 
$20,000 could work out an equivalent tax position in the partnership 
at about that much per head, shifting a little bit depending upon their 
particular method of organization. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you very much. Have you any more 
questions, Mr. Stults? 

Mr. Srutts. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you very much for coming. I want you 
to know the sparse attendance of Senators this morning is not an indi- 
cation of lack of interest by this committee in what you are doing. It 
so happens that unfortunately this hearing was delayed until the 
closing days of Congress, and as a result there is a very heavy load of 
work. I know that other Senators are just as hard pressed as I am. 
We are trying to do all the things we have to do in the last weeks of 
Congress. 

As I said, Mr. Kelly, we will read your statement very carefully and 
call your office and ask any question we may have when we have had 
a chance to study it. 

Mr. Ketriy. I wish you would convey to the other Senators our 
desire to do everything that we can to work with your committee very 
closely. We have been doing that with your staff and with you indi- 
vidually, and I would like to have you look upon our staff as a support 
to vour activities up here. 

Senator Moopy. That is right, and Senator Sparkman, when I first 
came to this committee a few months ago, told me that the committee 
had been able to do more for small business by merely bringing to the 
attention of the proper agencies, injustices and inequities that have 
developed in connection with small business than anything they were 
able to do in having hearings to correct major difficulties. 

As a committee we have been able to do a great deal of work on a 
broad scale. But Senator Sparkman and others have been able to get 
even more for small business by obtaining specific aid. The entire 
effort is to see to it that small business gets a fair break. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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EXHIBIT 1 


Special provisions in NPA material orders favorable to small business 


Order No. 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


1A 


12 


44 


Description 


Rubber 


Construction 


Aluminum for civilian 
use. 


Tin 


Use of copper and cop- 
per-base alloys. 


Zine 


Tin plate and terne- 
plate. 


Cans 





Cattle hides, calfskins 


and kips allocation. 


Lead 


Antimony 


Power equipment 


Section con- | 
taining special 
provisions 


7 _—_ | 
| 
' 

5 " ‘ 

8 (c) 

7 (dad) (3 

8 (c) 

7 (ce 


9 (¢ 
6 j 


6 (d 


Special provisions 


Provides for the permitted use of 150,000 pounds of 
new rubber per quarter by small users regardless 
of base period consumption. 

Restricts the commencing or continuance of con- 
5, struction to persons using less than 2 tons of 
carbon steel and 200 pounds of copper without 
NPA prior approval in case of specifically listed 
projects and to 25 tons of carbon steel and 2,000 
pounds of copper for other projects after Oct. 1, 
1951. 

Exempts from the restrictive use provisions of secs. 
6, and 7 of Order M-7 persons using less than 
1,000 pounds of aluminum during any period of 12 
consecutive months. Persons with a permitted 
use of less than 1,000 pounds under this order may 
use up to 1,000 pounds during any period of 12 
consecutive months. 

The allocation of pig tin as set forth in sec. 7 (a) 
of Order M-8 does not apply to any person whose 
total receipts during the month in which such 
delivery occurs are and by such delivery remain 
less than 6,000 pounds and who has not received 
illocation authorization for pig tin for that month 

Exempts persons who use less than 1,000 pounds 
per calendar quarter of copper forms and products 
from the restrictive use provisions of secs. 6 and 
8 of M-12. Persons with a permitted use of less 
than 1,000 pounds under the order may use up to 
1,000 pounds per calendar quarter 

Exempts persons who use less than 3,000 pounds of 
zine products during any calendar quarter from 

& ft 








the restrictive use provisions of sees ind 6 
M-15. Persons with a permitted use of less than 
3,000 pounds under the order may use up to 3,000 
pounds per quarter. 

Any person may consume a total of 100 base boxes 


t f 





of tin plate and terneplate per year for wt 
pose which is not prohibited in list A of Order 
M-8 

Anv person whose total use of eans for packaging 
ll product ny ir vear requires k than 
250 base boxes plat terneplate 





exempted from the use limit . 
M-25 but not from the plate specifications of 
schedule 1, 











Any person who uses less than a total of 10,000 
packaging closures made of aluminum during tl 
calendar year 1950 may purchase ar ecept for 
delivery or use a total of 10,000 suc packagir 
closures during any subsequent ca i ! 

Exempts small business by d g a tanner i 
contractor as a person proce more thar 





hides during any month since August 1950 

Authorizes the sale and delivery to and the pur- 
chase and acceptance of delivery by any person 
other than a tanner or contractor of less than 100 
cattle hides, calfskins, or kips during any calendar 
month. 

Exempts any person who consumes less than 
short tons of pig lead, lead base alloy, lead scrap 
and lead products in any month from the pro- 
visions of sec. 6 (a) limiting use of these material 

Exempts persons producing, consuming, 
ing, shipping, accepting delivery or 
inventories of less than 2,000 pounds of antim 
(various forms) per calendar month from making 
special report 

Exempts orders from single customers for power 
equipment or parts having an regate fabri- 
cated value of $5.000 or less from the restrictive 
provisions of secs. 4, 5, and 6, of order M-44 
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Special provisions in NPA material orders favorable to small business—Continued 


Section con- 
Order No Description taining special Special provisions 
provisions 


M-45 Allocation of chemi- | 2 (f) and 16 These sections define the small order exemptions 
cals and allied prod- applicable to the schedules of this order. 
ucts 
Schedule 1. Naph- | 2 Small order exemption without use of certificate is 
thenic acid 1 drum of not in excess of 55-gallon capacity 


(approximately 440 pounds) naphthenic acid per 
person per month 


Schedule 3. Sul- | 2 Small order exemption without use of certificat: 
furic acid 60 tons (net tons basis 100 percent H»SO,4) per 
person per month 
Schedule 4. Plastic 2 Small order exemption is 540 pounds of granular 
type nylon polymer and 25 pounds level monoplament per 
person per month 
Schedule 5. Poly- | 2 Small order exemption without use of certificat: 
ethylene is 500 pounds of polyethylene per person px 
month 
Schedule 8. Meth- | 2 Small order exemption is 9) pounds of methy!| 
yl chloride chloride per person per month 
Schedule 9. Meth- | 2 Small order exemption is 550 pounds of methylene 
viene chloride chloride per person per month. 
M-—46 Priorities assistance | 4 (a) (iii Permits the placing of an order with the supplier 
for the petroleum if the order is more than $100 but less than $2,000 





ind gas industry (with no sin item exceeding $1,000) without 
prior approval 


M-~47-B Use of controlled m } Permits manufacturers of consumer durable good 











terials in certain greater freedom within which to manufactu 
consumer durabk various items from materials allocated 
M-57 Vegetable tanning 2 ( Exempts small business by defining ‘‘processor 
materia under the order as one consuming more than 5 
tan units of chestnut extract or more than 2,450 


in units of getable tanning material for any 
purpose during any one calendar month sinc 
December 1949 

M-—59 Strapping { No one is required to maintain an inventory of lk 


than 1,000 pounds of strapping 



































M-66 Carbor ctrodes 6 (I sempts deliveries of artificial graphite or cart 
electrodes to any person whose total receipts « 
these products from all sources during any 
juarter are not thereby made to exceed 
pout 

M-69 Sulfur 7 (a) and 7 (b Exempts the delivery to any one person of no n 
than 60 tons of sulfur during any calendar quar 
7 (b) Exempts the use by any one person of 

re t 2) tons during any calendar 

M-70 Marine maint 2(1 M capital additions limited to $750 per qua 

air and ope tir 
ipplic 1 minor 
capital ion 

M71 Py ties a rine tr 4 ] rat v ob products and mats 

tecl ul 2, 1 lat es for scientif technc 

cientifie labora investigating, testing, or development or exp 

t ment by placing an X~1 allotment symt 
on its delivery orders. Maximum quantities | 
quarter are irbon steel, 46 ton alloy st 
5) pound um, 500 pounds copper 
copper-base a products and $3,000 in ot 
than contr materials or products 

M-78 Maint ce, repair, | 6 (I Limits mater for minor capital additions px 

perati Ip} juarter in aggregate to 10 percent of the r 
i capital id MRO quota or $2,000, whichever 1s greater ar 
ns for mining in- provides for use of the allotment symbol H— 
ast 
7 2 Establishes MRO quota for producers without 


base period experience, but not to exceed $10,00 


thout prior writter upproval from DMA 


: Producers permitted quarterly MRO suppli 
ment for minor eapital additions ut 
$10,000 without regard to quota limitation 
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Special provisions in NPA material orders favorable to small business—Continued 


; j 
Section con- | 
Order No. Description taining special | Special provisions 
provisions 


M-80_.. Iron and steel, alloy- | Schedule 1, | Exempts receipt of 100 pounds nickel per mont! 
ing materials and sec. 4. 
alloy products Schedule 2, | Exempts receipt of 25 pounds cobalt per month 
sec. 4. 
Schedule 3, | Exempts receipt of 25 pounds tungsten per month 
sec, 4, 
Schedule 4, | Exempts receipt of 200 pounds molybdenum ver 
sec, 4 month 


Schedule 5 Exempts receipt of 10 pounds columbium and 
sec. 4 tantalum per month 
Schedule B, | Exempts receipt of 300 pounds of class B high speed 









































sec. 5 steel per calendar quarter. 
List II Exempts monthly receipts of 100 pounds boror 
Exempts monthly receipts of 1,000 pounds cal 
cium, Exempts monthly receipts of 200 pounds 
titanium. Exempts monthly receipts of 500 
pounds vanadiun Exempts monthly receipts 
of 200 pounds zirconium Exempts monthly 
receipts of 2,000 pounds chromium, except chrom- 
ium metal, 50 pounds. Exempts monthly re- 
ceipts of 15 pounds manganese; except manganesé¢ 
metal, 100 pounds. Exempts monthly receipts of 
i5 tons silicon, except silicon metal, 100 pounds 
M-S] Pure tungsten and | 5 (d) Exempts from prohibition provisions of order any 
pure molybdenum person using not more than 50 pounds of pure 
tungsten in any 3 consecutive months 
10 Exempts from reporting any person consuming 
under 25 pounds of pure tungsten or pure molyb- 
denum during the preceding month 
M-82 Distribution of brass | 4 Has special provision for building up low inven- 
mill products to dis- tories and limits maximum orders to 150 percent 
tributors of the base period 
6 A distributor may not accept an order from a person 
in excess of 2,000 pounds without special NPA 
approval Distributors need not accept rated 
orders in excess of 500 pounds or over 50 percent 
of the distributor's inventory, whichever is le 
CMP Reg Basic rules of the con 
ation | trolled materials 
plan 
Direction 1—Pro 3 Establishes priority on delivery orders of controlled 
cedure for ob- materials and other production material I 
taining mini- ducers of certain nonasterisk class B p uct 
mum quantities which use control materials I ter 
of materials by not to exceed the followi ] ~ 
producers of illoy steel cept stainless) 46 ton; copper i 
class B_ prod- copper-base alloy, 500 pounds; and aluminum 
ucts 1) pounds 
MP Reg- | Maintenance, repair | 1 Any person under order regardless of quot 
lation 5 ind operating sup- procedure of order to obtain material rMRO 
plies and minor or minor capital additions up to $1,000 
capital additior quarter 
under the controlled 
materials plan 
2 th Minor capital additions limited to $750 pe 
MP Reg- | Construction under | 3 (d) (e) (¢f Provides for self-authorization of mate 
l 6 the controlled mate tons of steel, 2,000 poun f copper 
rials plan base alloys and 1,000 pounds of aluminur ! 
calendar quarter by builders of industrial pre 
Direction 1— Pro- Builders of commercial projects may self-authorize 
cedure for ob- up to 2 tons of steel, and 200 pounds per 
taining small 
quantities of 
materials for use 
in construction 
projects 
MP Reg- | Repair parts and ma- Enables repairmen to obtain mater for! nte- 
} 7 terials for repairmen nance and repair not to exceed 20 tons car i 
under the controlled steel, 500 pounds copper and copper-t 
materials plan and 500 pounds aluminum or copper-mill products 





up to $150 during a quarter 








EXuHIBIT 2 


A PROPOSED SYSTEM FOR CLASSIFYING MANUFACTURING 
CONCERNS BY SIZE 


(By James I. Mills) 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce (Charles Sawyer, Secretary), National Production Authority 
(Manly Fleischmann, Administrator), June 22, 1951. 


FOREWORD 


It is now a well-accepted policy of the Federal Government to give special 
consideration to the problems of small business. Unfortunately, there is no 
agreement On what is “‘small business”. The term is used loosely and with widely 
differing connotations. 

In an effort to give direction to thinking about small business, the Office of 
Small Business has made an analysis of the size of manufacturing establishments 
as reported in Census of Manufactures, 1947. The study has the objective of 
developing a method of classifying manufacturers by size giving full recognition 
to position in the industry. Any single size standard was believed unrealistic in a 
complex industrial society having recognized industrial classifications of great size 
range. In some industries, no establishment exceeded 50 emplovees in 1947; in 
others there were virtually no establishments under 500 employees. 

Before publication a number of Government and private economists read and 
criticized the manuscript. The Office of Small Business invites any of those 
who read this study to forward their comments and suggestions as to techniques 
of analyses and preliminary conclusions herein presented. This study is prelimi- 
nary and tentative in character. Much additional statistical work would be 
desirable, and much more data on manufacturing by size of establishment or firm 
is necessary. However, it is believed that progress has been made in defining 
small business and other studies are under way. 

This study was begun when the staff members concerned were assigned to the 
Office of Domestic Commerce, Small Business Division, Charles F. Hughitt, Chief, 
and completed in the Office of Small Business, National Production Authority. 
It was carried out by James I. Mills under the supervision and with the collabora- 
tion of James C. Dockeray, Chief, Economie and Production Research Division. 

J. C. PrircHarp, 
Assistant Administrator, Office of Small Business 


Section I—A New System For CLASSIFYING MANUFACTURING CONCERNS BY 
SIZE 


A. WHY CLASSIFY BUSINESS CONCERNS BY SIZE? 


The people of the United States, through their Government, are working to 
carry out a defense mobilization program. In this effort, it is the policy to utilize 
the productive facilities of small-business enterprises. Programs are administered 
to assist these small firms. Such programs include assistance in obtaining Gov- 
ernment contracts, in financing, by making exemptions for small users in limita- 
tion orders, and by authorization of priorities for small users. Further, these 
small firms are entitled to fair representation with other groups on Government 
committees or other agencies. To no small degree, effective administration of 
these Government programs is dependent upon substantial agreement among 
Government officials as to what constitutes small business. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 provides that small-business enterprises 
be encouraged to make the greatest possible contribution in the production of 
goods and services necessary for the national security and for other purposes. 
However, this act does not contain a system for the determination of what con- 
stitutes small business. Earlier legislation, such as the Selective Service Act of 
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1948, does require that consideration be given to position in the trade or industry 
of which a business is a part, the number of its employees, and the independence 
of its ownership and operation. 

This study was undertaken to develop a more useful system for classifying 
business concerns by size, on the basis of number of employees. The number of 
employees which any manufacturer may have and be regarded as small has been 
determined by a careful study of the size and distribution of establishments in 
each of 452 industries. 

The scope of this study is limited to the development of tentative standards for 
the classification of manufacturing concerns by size and to the application of those 
standards for the determination of the number of employees which a manufac- 
turer may have and still be considered small in his industry. The sizes of other 
businesses (wholesale, retail, service, and construction) will be studied as soon as 
the 1948 Census of Business data become available. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION BY SIZE 


1. Objectives 

Any useful system developed for the classification of manufacturing concerns 
by size should do the following: 

(a) Include virtually all manufacturing concerns of the size which may need 
special assistance by Government because of their small size. 

(b) Exclude all of the leading manufacturers who may be dominant in their 
industry or who are comparatively large within that industry. 

Of necessity, there will be many manufacturers classified as small who will not 
need any assistance from Government. This is true because businesses having 
the same number of employees and making products classified in the same indus- 
try have wide variations in the following: Kind of plant and equipment, sources 
of raw materials, production methods for individual products, adequate supply 
of trained labor, and availability of markets. 


2. Data 


The 1947 Census of Manufactures data, published by the Bureau of the Census, 
have been used to establish the number of employees which a smail manufacturer 
may have. These data have been analyzed to determine the relation between 
the number of employees per establishment and position in the trade or industry 
of which it is a part. A discussion of the choice of data, the reliability of size of 
establishment data and certain size factors observed in the analysis of these data 
are presented in appendix A, Technical Notes. 

Size of company data, when available, will be useful in a more complete study 
of size of manufacturing concerns. Neither size of establishment or size of com- 
pany data would be entirely satisfactory taken alone.! Notwithstanding the 
limitations of size of establishment data, it is possible to use them to develop a 
more realistic system for classifying the majority of companies or business con- 
cerns by size. This is because: 

(a) Size-of-establishment data show the approximate size in terms of number 
of employees which is required to operate in the industry of which it is a part. 

(6) Small independent companies operate a high percentage of the small 
establishments in most industries. 

(c) The number and size of establishments required to contribute a substantial 
portion of the total output can be determined. 

8. Size characteristics 

The following observations of the size characteristics of our manufacturing 
economy in 1947 have been useful in the development of a proposed system of 
classification of manufacturing concerns by size: 

(a) Most central office companies (those companies operating more than one 
establishment) are large. In 1947, less than 7,000 central office companies 
operated more than 30,000 establishments. While these companies comprise 
only 3 percent of the total number, they did 57 percent of the manufacturing, 
measured on the basis of value added by manufacture.? 

(6) Independent companies had more employees in relation to output than 
central office companies. This is indicated by the fact that 46.5 percent of the 
employees were in 209,921 independent companies which did only 42.8 percent 
of the manufacturing. 


| The terms ‘‘establishment”’ and ‘“‘company”’ are defined in appendix B 
* The term ‘‘value added by manufacture”’ is defined in the appendix B. 
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(c) Employment is high in relation to output in establishments with fewer than 
100 employees. They employed 25 percent of the total number of employees and 
did 23.7 percent of the manufacturing. 

(d) As a group, employment was proportional to output in establishments 
with 100 to less than 250 employees. Output was only slightly higher than one 
would expect in relation to the number of employees—15.8 percent compared 
with 15.6. 

e) Output tends to be concentrated in the size of establishments which permits 
relatively efficient operation. In a separate study, analysis has been made of 
the relationship between output per employee and proportion of total industry 
output by size of establishment to test the validity of this statement. Although 
this study has not been completed, it has been found that relatively higher output 
per employee is typical in the size of establishments with a high percentage of 
total industry output. 

(f) Small business concerns with only a few employees have many major prob- 
lems which are common to all small businesses, regardless of the industry in 
which they operate. Financing, specialization of management, and taxation are 
examples of such major problems. 

(g) The size of business concern which is able to compete in the market with 
leading concerns of an industry is related to the size of those leading concerns. 


4. Basic assumptions 


On the basis of the above size charactertistics, the following basic assumptions 
have been made: 

(a) Independent companies with a few employees should be classified as small 
because they have similar problems, regardless of industry. 

(b) On an industry basis, output in smal! firms is low in relation to employment. 

(c) Small size is evident until establishments are sufficient in number and size 
to account fer a substantial part of total industry output. 

(d) Most central office companies may be classified as large. 


Cc. A PROPOSED SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


The svstem of classification proposed in this study is on an industry basis 
because of the wide variation in the size of establishments in different industries. 
Number of employees is used as an index to measure size. 

In the aggregate, approximately one-third of all manufactured products come 
from establishments which fail to produce in proportion to the number of their 
employees. On an industry basis, there is considerable variation in the proportion 
of total output coming from establishments in this category. Nevertheless, 
it has been assumed for purposes of analysis that one-third of the total industry 
output comes from small establishments except in those industries in which 
establishments with considerably less than 250 employees do much more than 
one-third of the manufacturing. Any establishment with less than 50 emplovees 
has been regarded as small and any with 2,500 or more employees as large regard- 
less of industry. 

In some small establishment industries, as much as half to all of the output 
may come from establishments with less than 50 employees. In these industries, 
any establishment with less than 50 employees has been regarded as small, because 
of absolute small size. Those with more employees have been regarded as large 
This is because the larger firms are assumed to be better able to cope with such 
problems as those of financing and management than many of the firms with 
onlv a few empiovees. 

The factors which should be taken into account in the determination of the 
number of employees which a small business may have are (a) the problems which 
are common to all establishments of absolute small size and (6) those which are 
due to position in the industry with reference to larger businesses. To accomplish 
this, the proportion of total output attributed to small establishments was per- 
mitted gradually to increase from one-third, for those industries having small 
establishments with as many as 250 or some larger number of employees, to total 
output for some of those industries having small establishments with less than 
50 employees 

In this study, ‘‘value added by manufacture” has been used to measure output 
It is recognized that the making of heterogeneous products by diverse production 
methods limits the usefulness of ‘‘value added by manufacture” as a unit of 
measure of output. . However, value of products or value of shipments would 
have less relationship to output because of the wide variation in the cost of 
material in relation to the work done in the process of manufacturing. *hvysical 
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units of measure have very little usefulness for the purpose of measuring output 
by size of establishment because of the extreme diversity of products produced 
in the different industries. 

It is anticipated that there may be some criticism of the comparison of output 
as measured by value added by manufacture and employment by size class. 
However, on the basis of a separate study of ‘‘value added by manufacture per 
employee” data, its use seems to be warranted. 

[It should be emphasized that ‘‘the number of employees”’ has not been used 
as a factor to determine small size but as the most convenient index for measure- 
ment of size. Number of employees has been chosen because it is believed that 
any other single means of estimating size such as total assets, net income, or 
other measures indicated above have greater disadvantages 

One of the more important disadvantages of using ‘‘number of employees’’ as 
an index is the fact that output may vary considerably for different establishments 


wit the same number of employees engaged primarily in the production of 
different products classified in that industry. This disadvantage could not be 
eliminated by the use of financial data. The use of capacity data as an index of 

is precluded for most industries because of a lack of reliable capacity size 
data. For these reasons, any system for the classification of manufacturing 
concerns by size must be based upon some common denominator, such as ‘‘number 


of employees,’’ which is reported with fair uniformity and consistency for all 
es of establishments. 

Of necessity, some businesses depending on “product mix’’ and plant and 
equipment will be large in terms of output although small in terms of number 

employees. However, number of total employees as a measure of size tends 

offset the wider variation in the number of production workers in highly 
mechanized plants. Errors arising from this difficulty would not be serious. It 
seems better to properly classify most small business concerns even though there 
is rn occasional wrong classification of a large business as small. 

Che following proposed criteria were used to determine the number of employees 
which any manufacturer may have and still be considered small in each of the 
$52 industries: 

Any business concern operating an establishment with less than 50 em- 
plovees is small in an industry in which one-half to all of the manufacturing is 
done in establishments of this size. 

Any business concern operating an independent establishment with less 
than 75 employees is small in an industry in which one-half to two-thirds of the 

anufacturing is done in establishments of this size. 

Any business concern operating an independent establishment with less 

an 100 emplovees is small in an industry in which two-fifths to two-thirds of 

manufacturing is done in establishments of this size. 

Any business concern operating an establishment with a given number of 

lovees between 100 and 250 emplovees is small if it is no Jarger than the maxi- 

ize of establishments required to do one-third to two-fifths of the manufac- 
ng in the same industry 

Any business concern with a given number of emplovees between 250 and 

100 is small if it is no larger than the maximum size of establishments required 

» one-third of the manufacturing in the same industry. 

Any business concern with 2,500 or more emplovees is large 

\ central office company, one which operates more than one establishment 

rege unless the summation of the number of emplovees in all of its establish- 
ts does not exceed the number for a small manufacturer in the industry in 

it is classified. 

If the above standards should permit a choice of the number of employees 
mall business concerns for a particular industry, the lesser number is to be 
blished 
\s indicated above, the interest of Government in small business enterprises 

rown because it bas been recognized that increased output of the things we 

equires a better solution of some of their major problems which have been 
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tly duetosmallersize. Both the legislative branch, as expressed in the Deferse 
Production Act of 1950, and the executive branch charged with the responsibility 
portion of total industry output in smail establishments is shown for each of 452 industries it ble 
number of employees in establishments required to contribute the lower t) of tot y 
cannot be determined directly from Bureau of the Census published dat se | s 

ted by interpolation 
llowing industries | than one-third of the manufacturing was don establishment tl 
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to administer the defense mobilization program wish to encourage small business 
enterprises to make their greatest possible contribution toward the production of 
those things required for defense purposes. 

The term ‘‘small business’”’ may refer to any business having little size compared 
with other businesses of the same kind. Because of this, there has been no con- 
sensus as to the meaning of this term. In this study, there has been an effort to 
avoid the development of standards for the classification of business concerns as 
“small”? on the basis of preconceived ideas. Instead, an effort has been made to 
find a practical way to determine the sizes of businesses which may require some 
special assistance from Government in order for them to make their fullest contri- 
bution. 

It may be difficult to think of a business with several hundred employees as 
small. But, the problems of obtaining raw materials, of labor relations, and of 
getting a fair share of the market may be much more serious for a company of this 
size than for the larger, leading concerns in its industry. Basically we are trying 
to learn the sizes of businesses in the different industries which may require some 
form of special Government assistance. 


D. PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 


The proposed standards for classification of manufacturing establishments by 
size have been applied to determine the number of employees which any establish- 
ment may have and still be classified as small in its industry. Preliminary con- 
clusions as to number of employees and portion of total industry output in small 
establishments are given intable I. Revisions will be made on the basis of further 
research as new size data become available. 


TaBLE I.—Proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments of 452 
manufacturing industries by major industry groups 





| Maximum > 
| number of Percent of 
’ J | employees manufactur- 
Num-; Industry , a ing done by 
ber | in small es- | call estab 
| tablishments ish estab- 
| (less than) ishments 
san tii il lila iin deities acncesetaiplnindiuin —————$—_ |; —————— 
FOODS 
2042 | Animal feeds, prepared alle " 100 | 60 
2052 | Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels ‘ ‘ 375 | 3 
2051 | Bread and other bakery products. 100 42 
2021 | Butter, creamery. 50 | 65 
2033 | Canning and preserving, except fish 150 37 
2043 | Cereal preparations | 600 | 3 
2022 | Cheese, natural | 50 &3 
2073 | Chewing gum 500 | 
2072 | Chocolate and cocoa products 650 | 
2071 | Confectionery products. 175 | 
2094 | Corn products. 1, 000 
2025 | Dairy products, special - 100 12 
2085 | Distilled liquors, except brandy ; 450 | 
2090 | Eggs, liquid, frozen, and dried j 100 | 66 
2032 | Fish, cured -- 5O 69 
2095 | Flavorings 100 | {8 
2041 | Flour and meal 100 | { 
2045 | Flours, blended and prepared 100 | 16 
2099 | Food preparations ! 100 | 13 
2037 | Foods, frozen 100 | 8 
2034 | Fruits and vegetables, dehydrated 100 | 8 
2097 | Ice, manufactured_ ..| 50 | s1 
2024 | Ice cream and ices | 100 | { 
2091 | Leavening compounds 175 
2098 | Macaroni and spaghetti 100 | 
2083 | Malt ; ; ‘ 100 | 
2082 | Malt liquors 325 
2011 | Meat packing, wholesale 375 
2013 | Meats, prepared | 100 
2023 | Milk, concentrated - .. ; 75 62 
2093 | Oleomargarine | 125 i 
2035 | Pickles and sauces- | 100 af 
2015 | Poultry dressing, wholesale . 100 
2044 | Rice cleaning and polishing me 100 7 
2031 Sea food, canned 150 
2092 | Shortening and cooking oils | 75 
2081 | Soft drinks, bottled 50 4 
2063 | Sugar, beet | 175 
2062 | Sugar, cane 800 1 
2061 | Sugar, raw cane | 100 1 
2096 | Vinegar and cider 50 100 
2084 ' Wines and brandy ous 75 04 
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SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAMS 


TaBLe 1.—Proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments of 452 


manufacturing industries by major industry groups—Continued 


| 
Maximum | 
number of 


employees 


Percent of 
manufactur- 


nicl 
Nun ing done by 


Industry 





e in small es- 
- tablishments small estab- 
(leas than) lishments 
TOBACCO 
2111 | Cigarettes 1, 500 34 
212 Cigar 4 325 3 
2131 lobacco, chewing and smoking i 100 33 
2141 Tobacco, stemming and redrying 175 85 
TEXTILES 
9973 | Carpets and rugs 100 37 
2271 Carpets, wool, rugs, carpet yarns O00 
9908 | Cordage and twine 200 5 
‘abrics, coated, except rubberized 150 35 


cotton broad w 
ravon and related bro 


I 

Fabrics, 
Fabrics, 
I 
| 
I 


oven 


id woven 





2213 ‘abrics, woolen and worsted 

99] ‘elt goods 38 
2274 ‘loor coverings, hard surface ; 
298] Hats, fur-felt and hat bodies 3K 
2983 | Hats, straw ‘7 
2982 | Hats, wool felt, and hat bodies 4 
2984 | Hatters’ fur 1) 
2297 | Jute (except felt) and linen goods 33 
2292 Lace goods 45 
2951 | Mills, full-fashioned hosiery 5 
256 | Mills, knit fabric 





Mills, knit glove 
Mills, knit outerwear o 
Mills, knitting a5 


























Mills, knit underwear 300 4 
Mills, narrow fabric 100 42 
Mills, seamless hosiery 175 4 
Mills, thread 600 4 
Mills, yarn, cotton systen 250 
Mills, yarn, silk syster 100) 42 
Mills, yarn throwing 178 1 
Mills, varn, wool, except carpet { 
Paddings and upholstery fill 125 6 
Scouring and combing plant 205 5 
lextile goods ry) , 
lextiles, finishing, except wool 2925 > 
rextiles, finishing wool 150) , 
rextile waste, processed 75 
APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
2329 Apparel] ! 7 57 
2387 | Belts 75 59 
9331 Blouses and waists A) 62 
2394 | Canvas products 50 G5 
2363 | Children’s coats A) 5Q 
361 | Children’s dresses 75 ) 
69 | Children’s outerwear g 
2342 | Corsets and allied garments 150 
2391 Curtains and draperies 75 6 
2334 Dresses, dozen price 1% 4°? 
Dresses, unit price 50) g 
2398 | Embroideries, except Schiffli-machine 0) 
2397 | Embroideries, Schiffli-machine at) 77 
8309 | Fabricated textile products 75 2 
2312 | Findings, suit and coat 0 t 
371 Fur goods 50 ») 
2381 | Gloves, dress, fabric and combination 100 
2382 | Gloves, work, fabric and combinaion, 100 S 
2388 Handkerchiefs 75 
23 2¢ Hat and cap materials A) fi4 
9399 lHlousefurnishings 100 42 
2386 | Leather and sheep-lined clothing 100 { 
2325 Men’s and boys’ cloth hats and eat i} ( 
2329 Men's and boys’ clothing 125 Q 
2323 Men's and boys’ neckwear 100 9 
11 | Men's and boys’ suits and coat 150 
2322 | Men’s and boys’ underweat 1 g 
2321 | Men's dress shirts and nightwear 150 7 
2351 Millinery 0) 55 
mis4 Robes and dressing gowns 77 63 
383 Suspenders and garters 10) ) 
2593 lextile bags 12 38 
Not vhere classified 


91552—51 3 
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Proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments of 452 


manufacturing industries by major industry groups—Continued 


} 
Num-} 


Industry 
ber . 


APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS—Continued 
Trimmings and art goods 

Trousers, separate 

Tucking, pleating, and hemstitching 
Waterproof outer garments 
Women’s and children’s underwear 
Women’s neckwear and scarfs 
Women's skirts 

Women’s suits and coats 

Women’s outerwear 

Work shirts 





LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


2441 | Baskets, fruit and vegetable 
24438 Boxes, cigar 
2444 | Boxes, wooden (except cigar boxes 


2445 | Cooperage 


2424 | Cooperage stock mills 

2492 Lasts and related products 
2425 | Mills, excelsior 

2422 | Mills, veneer 

2431 | Millwork plants 

2493 | Mirror and picture frames 
2432 | Plywood plants 

2442 Rattan and willow ware 

2421 | Sawmills and planning mills, general 
2491 Wood preserving 

2499 Wood products 

2433 | Wood products, prefabricated 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Furniture and fixtures 

Household furniture 

Household furniture, upholstered 
Mattresses and bedsprings 

Metal house furniture, except upholstered 
Metal office furniture 

Partitions and fixtures 

Professional furniture 

Public building furniture 

Reed and rattan furniture 

Restaurant furniture 

3 | Venetian blinds 

2561 | Window and door screens 








262 Window shades 
2511 Wood house furniture except upholstered 
2521 | Wood office furniture 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Converted paper products 

Die-cut paper and board 

Envelopes 

Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc 


Paper bags 
Paperboard boxes 
Paper coating and gl 
Pulp goods, pressed 
Pulp mills 


Wallpaper 





PRINTING, ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


9729 


2781 Bookbinding 


Blankbook making and } 





2789 Book bine g work, miscellaneous 
2732 ~«=6Book prin 

2731 | Books, pu ng 
2751 | Commercial 


1 Not elsewhere classified 


Maximum 
number of 
employees 
in small es- 
tablishments 
(less than) 


75 


100 | 


50 
75 
100 


75 


50 
75 


200 


100 
100 
100 


100 


io} 


75 


100 | 


100 

75 
250 

75 
100 
100 
100 


100 


wf 


100 
100 
100 
150 
425 

75 
200 
200 


40 


5O | 


100 
20 
150 
150 





100 
25 
50 

100 

175 

100 


| Percent of 
| Manufactur- 
ing done by 
small estab- 

lishments 





39 


| 47 


60 
36 


5B 
52 


59 


45 


60 
46 
41 
36 
34 
51 


36 


#2 
61 
44 


3s 
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TaBLE I.—Proposed marimum number of employees in small establishments of 452 
manufacturing industries by major industry groups—Continued 


Percent of 
manufactur- 


Maximum 
number of 
Num- 











Industry employees | ing done by 
ber : in small es- | small estab- 
tablishments “list ts 
(less than) | sninents 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES—continued 
9794 | Electrotyping and stereotyping. _- bce mindins ie . 75 | 59 
9792 | Engraving and plate printing ie ’ iS 75 | 51 
Greeting cards ‘ ; : 275 3 
Lithographing ‘ s 100 40) 
Loose-leaf binders and devices | 150 4 
Newspapers _ - 4 | 175 34 
Periodicals _. pack 225 34 
Photoengraving we 4 , 50 | to 
Publishing, miscellaneous - - - ; _ ne 100 55 
Typesetting sade satan teeenerenseeenenn| 50 63 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
9812 | Alkalies and chlorines.-._- : Baek been tee 900 4 
2389 | Animals oils ! ‘ ; ; ; hal eoeoiead 50 66 
| Biological products. . -- oie pap 100 60 
Botanical products. ............-- Me r ‘ ‘ aka 100 | 40 
| Carbon black i a a a Ea a 100 | 62 
| Chemical products ! , os cathe casa aa 75 51 
| Cleaning and polishing preparations 100 5 
5 | Compressed and liquefied gases : 50 65 
| Cottonseed oil mills 75 56 
| Cyclie (coal-tar) crudes ; 75 63 
Esential oils 100 42 
} | Explosives 200 7 
Fatty acids_. 125 5 
Fertilizers 125 5 
Fertilizers (mixing only) 50 65 
Glue and gelatin 175 +54 
Grease and tallow 75 7 
Gum naval stores (steam distilled 50 81 
Hardwood distillation 175 65 
Inorganic chemicals ! 250 5 
Inorganie color pigments 225 6 
Insecticides and fungacides_ - 100 58 
Linseed oil mills 100 45 
Marine animal oils , 100 0 
| Medicinal chemicals ‘ : 900 5 
Organic chemicals ! Seu ees 1, 000 33 
Paints and varnishes 100 40) 
Pharmaceutical preparations 300 4 
Plastics materials a 500 33 
Printing ink... ‘ 75 54 
Salt ‘ 175 +) 
| Soap and glycerin ; 500 {2 
Softwood distillation 325 3 
Soybean oil mills 100 13 
2843 | Sulfonated oils and assists 5 50 8 
2825 | Synthetic fibers_- . | 2, 300 32 
2824 | Synthetic rubber 350 85 
2865 | Tanning and dyeing materials, natural | 75 48 
2893 | Toilet preparations ; “ace 225 36 
2884 | Vegetable oil mills ! ; 100 37 
2853 | Whiting and fillers " | 50 64 
| ' 
PETROLEUM AND COAL PRODUCTS 
| 
2931 | Beehive coke ovens 75 63 
2932 | Byproduct coke ovens 400 | ; 
2991 | Briquets and packaged fuel 75 | 66 
2992 | Lubricants ! 100 ‘Ss 
2951 | Paving mixtures and blocks 50 x 
2999 | Petroleum and coal products 75 | 0 
2911 | Petroleum refining 500 | 4 
2952 | Roofing felts and coatings 150 35 
| 
RUBRER PRODUCTS | 
3031 | Reclaimed rubber 250 3 
3021 | Rubber footwear 2, 300 3 
3099 Rubber industries ! 375 } 34 
3011 | Tires and inner tubes 2, 400 | 3 


! Not elsewhere classified. 
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I.—Proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments of 452 * 
manufacturing industries by major industry groups—Continued 


——— - - — mapeeenen 



































Maximum 
| number of Percent of 
Num-| employees | ™nufactur 
her | Industry in small es- | 128 done by : 
; tablishments | S™all estab- t 
| (less than) lishments ¢ 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Footwear cut stock 100 61 
Footwear, except rubber | 275 | 34 , 
Handbags and purses 75 | 57 
House slippers | 100 | 43 2 
Industrial leather belting 100 | 38 4 
Leather dress gloves 100 | 48 % 
Leather goods | 75 65 Z 
Leather tanning and finishing 125 | 35 iM 
Leather work gloves 75 57 a 
re 100 | 56 3 
Saddlery, harness, and whips | 75 | 65 ; 
Small leather goods | 100 56 5 
3 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS | { 
| } a 
Abrasive products 2955 3 3 
Asbestos products 350 34 2 
Brick and hollow tile 75 | 5O 5 
Cement, hydraulic 200 | 3 2 
China decorating for the trade 75 | 64 4 
Clay refractories | 150 7 2 
Concrete products | 50 | 79 ‘ 
Cut stone and stone products 50 73 y 
Earthenware food utensils 450 | 35 % 
Flat glass | 4, 150 | 33 ' 
Gaskets and asbestos insulations 250 | 33 , 
Glass containers j 650 | 33 : 
Graphite, ground or blended 75 35 ; 
Gypsum products 75 40 # 
Lime | 100 | 62 A 
Mine ound or treated 100 19 * 
Mine 150 | 37 ¢ 
Noneclay refractories | 250 36 
Nonmetallic mineral products 34 
Porcelain electrical supplies 34 
Pottery products | 100 5S : 
Pressed and blown glassware | OO | 3h i‘ 
Products of purchased glass | 100 | 50 
Sand-lime products | 50 | 100 5 
Sewer pine | 1%) | 4) " 
Statuary and art good | A) St} ¥ 
Structural clay proc t } 100 | nO s 
Vitreous china food utensils | MW) 33 ¢ 
Vitreous plumbing fixtures | 325 3 ; 
Floor wall tile 275 | 6 : 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES * 
R 
Aluminum rolling and drawing 1, 300 5 ‘ 
Blast furnaces 425 33 : 
Copper rol ind draw | 9F0 | 3 3 
3313 | Electrometallurgical products 550 | 33 : 
539] Gravy iron foundri | 175 | 36 q 
3391 | Oron and steel forgings 250 | 35 : 
; Malleable iron foundries 37: 1 i 
3361 | Nonferrous foundries | 10 | 38 i 
3359 | Nonferrous netal rollin 225 | 37 ; 
8334 | Primary aluminum | 900 | 2 3 
3331 | Primary copper : ; uw aon | 350 a 
3332 | Primarv lead | 350 6 4 
3399 Primary metal industries | 75 ty ; 
3339 | Primary nonferrous metal | 175 f 4 
8333 ’rimary zin ‘AO “ 
$4] secondary nonferrous metal Oo 7 ; 
392 | Stee wundries | 4100) 

2 | Steel works and rolling mill 2, 500 2g ¥ 
3393 | Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 375 { : 
9O9 ‘ ’ ly no Rey : + 
s08 \ irawin HA0 1 t 3 

1 Not elsewhere classified. i 
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TABLE I. 


Num-} 


ber 


3443 
3404 
3446 
3421 
3422 

3465 

3467 

3499 
3424 

3466 

3425 

3423 

3429 

3439 

3471 

3491 

3442 

3497 

3431 

3463 

3481 
3452 
S468 
3492 

3495 

3444 

5493 
3441 
3411 
3461 
3489 




















SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAMS 


Industry 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORDNANCE, 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT) 


Boiler shop products 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Collapsible tubes 

Cutlery 

Edge tools 

Enameling and lacquering 
Engraving on metal 

Fabricated metal products 
Files 

Galvanizing 

Hand saws and saw blades 
Hand tools 

Hardware 

Heating and cooking apparatus 
Lighting fixtures 

Metal barrels, drums, and pails 
Metal doors, sash, and trim 
Metal foil 

Metal plumbing fixtures and fittings 
Metal stampings 

Nails and spikes 

Oil burners 

Plating and polishing. 

Safes and vaults 

Screw machine products 

Sheet metal work 

Steel springs 

Structural and ornamental products 
rin cans and other tinware 
Vitreous enameled product 
Wirework 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAI 


Ball and roller bearings 

Blowers and fans 

Computing and related machines 
Construction and mining machinery 
Conveyors 

Cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, ete 
Domestic laundry equipment 
Elevators and escalators 
Fabricated pipe and fittings 
Farm machinery (except tractors) 
Food products machinery 
General industrial machinery ! 
Industrial furnaces and ovens 
Industrial trucks and tractors 
Internal combustion engines 
Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery 
Machine shops 

Machine tools 

Measuring and dispensing pumps 
Mechanical stokers 
Metalworking machinery 

Office and store machines 

Oil field machinery akd tools 
Paper industries machinery 
Power transmission equipment 
Printing trades machinery 
Pumps and compressors . 
Refrigeration machinery . 
Scales and balances 

Service and household machinery 
Sewing machines 
Special-industry machinery ! 
Steam engines and turbines 
Textile machinery 

Tractors 

Typewriters 

Vacuum cleaners 

Valves and fittings, except plumbing 
Woodworking machinery 


ot elsewhere classified. 


MACHINERY, 


‘Proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments of 452 
manufacturing industries by major industry groups 


AND 


33 


-Continued 


Maximum Percent of 

number of + 

2 meee. | manufactur 

employees | ing done by 

in small es- | small est ib- 

| tablishments | “):i 3, ments 
(less than) — 











| 
34 
4 
5 
i) 
ba 
$7 
0 
l $2 
iY 
7 
‘4 
‘4 
125 9 
200 4 
175 37 
AM) 33 
275 33 
200 ih 
100 3d 
100 $8 
75 6 
700 } 
7A 0 
75 l 
200 + 
100 54 
52 4 
t 
175 ¢ 
1, 300 
200 { 
2 200 ; 
275 ‘4 
100 51 
850 +4 
375 i 
100 $4 
250 + 
125 § 
175 si 
150 7} 
- a4 
1, > 
j 
i 
i4 
34 
if 
a + 
32 34 
200 ; 
1, 200 
200 } 
150 t 
1, 050 
1OO i 
2. 300 
250 4 
2, 500 4 
2.100 
1, 250 
100 1 
100 
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TaBLeE I.—Proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments of 452 
—s . as 
manufacturing industries by major industry groups—Continued 


Num- 


ber 


3612 
3669 
3621 


3616 | 


3619 
3613 
3699 
3617 
3651 
3662 
3641 
3631 
3614 
3663 
3692 
3661 
3691 
3664 
3615 
3611 
3693 


Q79 


3722 
3729 
3723 
3716 
3732 
3741 
3751 
3717 


3742 


3731 | 


3799 
3713 
3715 


3843 
3821 
3851 
3831 
3861 
3811 
3842 
3841 
3872 


3871 


3962 
3954 
3991 
3981 
3963 
3984 
3955 
3943 
3982 
3961 
3942 
39085 
3992 
3941 
3994 
3953 
3912 
3986 
3911 


| 


Industry 


| tablishments 


Maximum 
number of 
employees 
in small es- 





j 





Percent of 
manufactur- 
ing done by 
small estab- 





ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES | 


Carbon and graphite products - 
Communication equipment !- 
Electrical appliances ae 
Electrical control apparatus 
Electrical industrial apparatus ! 
Electrical measuring instruments 
Electrical products !- . pal 
Electrical welding apparatus | 
Electric lamps 
Electronic tubes tet 
Engine electrical equipment - - - 
| Insulated wire and cable_-- 
Motors and generators 
Phonograph records 
Primary batteries (dry and wet) 
Radios and related products 
Storage batteries 
Telephone and telegraph equipment 
Transformers 
Wiring devices and supplies 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Aircraft os 
Aircraft engines ie 
Aircraft equipment ! 
Aircraft propellers 
Automobile trailers. 
Boat building and repairing 
Locomotives and parts 
Motorcycles and bicycles 
Motor vehicles and parts 
Railroad and street cars ‘ y 
Shipbuilding and repairing os oe coal 
Transportation equipment ! | 
Truck and bus bodies 
Truck trailers 


PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS; PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC AND OPTICAL GOODS, WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Dental equipment and supplies_- 
Mechanica] measuring instruments 
Ophthalmic goods : 
Optical instruments and lenses__... : 
Photographic equipment : j 
Scientific instruments 

Surgical appliances and supplies 
Surgical and medica] instruments.. 
W atchcases 

Watches and clocks_- 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Artificial flowers . 
Artists’ materials f 
Beauty and barber shop equipment 
Brooms and brushes 

Buttons 

Candles 

Carbon paper and inked ribbons 
Children’s vehicles 

Cork products 

Costume jewelry 

Dolls 

Fireworks and pyrotechnics 

Furs, dressed and dyed 

Games and toys 

Hair work 

Hand stamps and stencils 
Jewelers’ findings 

Jewelry and instrument cases 





(less than) | [ishments 
| | 
550 | 33 
325 | 33 
j 550 34 
600 33 
125 | 36 
700 | 33 
225 | 34 
150 | 36 
| 475 | 34 
| 750 | 33 
1, 800 | 33 
275 | 34 
1, 400 3 
300 34 
450 | 33 
750 | 33 
175 | 35 
1, 600 | 33 
950 34 
| 300 | 34 
250 | 36 
2, 500 ll 
2, 500 | 28 
250 36 
1, 700 | 32 
100 | 48 
100 | 46 
2, 500 | 31 
750 | 33 
2, 100 | 33 
1, 250 | 33 
1, 100 33 
100 | 47 
125 | 39 
200 | 35 
150 | 35 
425 | 33 
250 | 34 
200 | 37 
900 33 
275 34 
175 35 
125 40 
150 36 
425 33 
50 | 68 
100 64 
150 | 37 
100 40 
100 | 58 
150 | 39 
100 | 39 
200 37 
150 33 
100 | 38 
100 48 
100 | 43 
100 5l 
100 40 
5O 77 
50 74 
100 | 47 
125 | 35 
100 58 


Jewelry (precious metal 


1 Not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE I.—Proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments of 452 
manufacturing industries by major industry groups—Continued 





Maximum | Percent of 
Num- employees | manufactur- 
Nome Industry I | ing done by 
her ; | in smail es- , . 
| small estab- 
| tablishments | Halimnents 
(less than) ishments 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY—Continued 
3987 | Lamp shades 61 
3013 | Lapidary work 78 
3952 | Lead pencils and crayons | 33 
3983 | Matches. } 34 
3909 | Miscellaneous products ! 47 
3008 | Models and patterns (exce — paper) | 77 
3988 | Morticians’ goods 54 
3939 | Muscial instruments !__ - . 53 
3964 | Needles, pins, and fastene rs 34 
3932 | Organs 37 
3951 | Pens and mechanical pencils 33 
3933 | Piano and organ parts 34 
3931 | Pianos. 35 
3971 | Plastics products! 36 
3993 | Signs and advertising displays 60 
3914 | Silverware and plated ware 33 
3980 | Small arms j 32 
3990 | Small arms ammunition 33 
3997 | Soda-fountain and bar equipment___-- | 44 
3949 | Sporting and athletic goods -- 36 
3996 | Tobacco pipes 37 
3005. | | Umbrellas, parasols, and canes. 64 





1 Not elsewhere classified. 


Note.—Percent of manufacturing done by smal] establishments was estimated by interpolating on the 
basis of value added by manufacture. 


Section II—EvatvuaTIon or Previous METHODS oF DETERMINING Wuat Is 
SMALL BUSINESS 


A. PREVIOUS STANDARDS FOR CLASSIFICATION OF BUSINESS CONCERNS BY SIZE 


In 1947 the United States Senate adopted Concurrent Resolution 14, urging 
officers of the Government to accord the small-business men equal representa- 
tion as ‘‘an entity, with labor, agriculture, and other groups, on those Govern- 
ment commissions, boards, committees, or other agencies in which the interests 
of the American economy may be affected.” It was specified in determining 
whether a business is small that consideration was to be given to the following: 

(a) Relative size and position of the business in relation to the industry; 

(b) The nature of its area of operation; 

(c) The size of the group supplying capital and holding ownership and control; 
and 

d) The independence of the management. 

The classification of a business as small on the basis of these considerations 
requires a thorough study to be made of the size of business concerns operating 
in the various industries. As an alternative guiding principle, the resolution pro- 
vided that a manufacturing business may be considered small (1) if it is a business 
enterprise, or a group of business enterprises under common ownership or control, 
which is not dominant in its field and (2) if it has 100 employees or less. The choice 
of this method is not satisfactory for many industries as will be shown later. (See 
Sec. II, Pt. C, Business Concerns With Less Than 100 Employees.) 

Small business is defined in the Selective Service Act of 1948 as follows: ‘‘For 
the purposes of this section (see. 18 of the act) a business enterprise shall be deter- 
mined to be ‘small business’ if (1) its position in the trade or industry of which it 
is a part is not dominant, (2) the number of its employees does not exceed 500, 
and (3) it is independe ntly owned and operated.” 

This definition of a small business does not specify the individual industries 
in which a business with under 500 employees should be considered either small or 
large. For this reason, procurement agencies, for administrative purposes, have 
needed acceptable standards for the purpose of classifying any business as large 
or small, 
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At the present time the Defense Department regards any firm with 500 or less 
employees as small. This method for determining whether a business enterprise 
is small is not entirely satisfactory. This may be demonstrated by an analysis 
of the output of establishments with less than 500 employees. 

In this study special emphasis has been given to careful examination of the 
portions of total output in different sizes of establishments in each industry. 
Further study of the problems of financing, obtaining raw materials, technology, 
labor relations, marketing, and taxation is necessary to determine more accurately 
the maximum sizes of businesses most likely to need Government assistance, 


B. BUSINESS CONCERNS WITH LESS THAN 500 EMPLOYEES 


Five hundred is the maximum number of employees which any business con- 
cern may have and still be considered small for the purposes of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948. However, in some industries independently owned and 
operated business concerns with 500 or more employees may require some form 
of Government assistance because of smaller size. In the aircraft industry, 
only 11 percent of the output was in establishments with less than 2,500 employees. 
In 1947 there were 41 of these smaller establishments out of a total of 58 in the 
industry. It is estimated that less than 15 of the 47 companies controlled output 
equivalent to that of the 17 largest establishments which did almost nine-tenths 
of the manufacturing. In such an industry, with a comparatively few big con- 
cerns doing a large part of the manufacturing, it is desirable that the smaller 
ones in the industry have a reasonable opportunity to obtain a fair proportion 
of the business available and to acquire the necessary raw materials, even though 
they may have considerably more than 500 employees. Such business concerns 
are small in relation to the leading companies in the industry. 

if all industries are considered, establishments with 500 or more employees, 
less than 2 percent of the total, employed 46 percent of the employees who did 
an equivalent portion of the manufacturing. One’s immediate reaction is to 
consider all such establishments large, regardless of industry. However, the size 
of establishments varies so widely in different industries that a general conclusion 
that any independently owned and operated establishment with 500 or more em- 
ployees is large is open to question. For example, in the major group of industries 
primarily engaged in the production of transportation equipment,’ the establish- 
ments with less than 500 employees did only 13 percent of the manufacturing. 
Even those haying up to 1,000 employees did only 22 percent. In this major 
industry group there are some individual industries in which small establish- 
ments are typical and others in which most of the manufacturing is done in big 
establishments employing several hundred or thousand employees. 

Some idea of the relative importance of establishments with less than 500 
employees in the different major groups of manufacturing industries may be 
observed by referring to chart A, which shows that output varied from 13 percent 
in the transportation-equipment group to 90 percent in the apparel and related 
products group. Employment varied directly with output except that employ- 
ment was somewhat high in relation to output in small-size establishment 
industry groups and somewhat low in relation to output in large-size establish- 
ment industry groups. This is because output tends to be high in relation to 
employment in large-size establishment industries 

If we were to say that any establishments with 500 or more employees is large, 
we would, in effect, be saying that big establishments do 87 percent of the manu- 
facturing in the transportation-equipment industries but only 13 percent in lumber 
and products. The differences in the sizes of establishments in the industries 
would be completely disregarded. On the other hand, there is strong justification 
for the position that the problems of a business concern with 500 or more employees 
which is relatively small in its industry are related to the presence of much larger 
sized concerns in its particular industry. Actually, it should be, and generally is, 
recognized that some independent businesses with less than 500 emplovees are big. 
Similarly, it seems appropriate to recognize some with considerably more than 500 
employees as small in an industry dominated by giant-size business concerns. 

For the purpose of learning more about the size of establishments and the 
importance of the establishments with less than 500 employees in 452 different 
manufacturing industries, their percents of total industry output were determined 
on the basis of value added by manufacture in establishments with less than 500 
employees as a percent of total. 
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In 129 of the 452 industries, 95 percent or more of total output was in estab- 
lishments of this size. Table II shows that the percent of putput in establish- 
ments with less than 500 employees was high in most of the 452 industries. 

For the manufacturing economy as a whole, 54 percent of the total amount of 
manufacturing was done in establishments with less than 500 employees. 


TasBie I1.—Distribution of 452 manufacturing industries by percent of output in 
establishments with less than 500 employees, 1947 


Number of Percent of Cumulated 


industries total percents 
Percent of output in establishments with less than 500 em- 
ployer 

95 to 100 129 28. 54 28, 54 
O0 to 95 24 5.31 a3 RA 

845 to 90 aa) 5, 53 9 
RO to 85 2s €,20 45. 58 

745 to 80 27 5.97 51 
70 to 7A 18 ». OS 5 
65 to 70 3 09 60.62 
60 to 65 4 1 65. 93 
55 to 60 17 3. 76 69.69 
KO) to 55 22 4.87 74. 56 
45 to 50 Is 3. OS 78. 54 
40 to 45... 21 4.87 3. 41 
35 to 40 14 2.88 86, 29 
30 to 35_-.. 11 2.43 88, 72 
95 to 30_-- 7 1,55 90, 27 
20 to 25... 9 1.99 92, 26 
15 to 20_- 9 1.99 94, 25 
10 to 15 - 1.77 96. 02 
4to 10 10 2.21 98, 23 
Upto5 8 1.77 100. 00 
Total : 459 100, 00 * 

Source: Computed from 1917 census of manufactures, 


An array of the 452 industries by percent of output in these establishments is 
given in table | of appendix C. This information helps to demonstrate that it is 
unrealistic. to classify business concerns with less than 500 employees as small 
regardless of industry. 

In accordance with the Selective Service Act of 1948, an independently owned 
and operated business enterprise large enough that it does not need special assist- 
ance by government would nevertheless be considered small unless it is either 
dominant in the trade or industry of which it is a part or the number of its em- 
plovees exceeds 500. There are some business enterprises in practically every 
industry which are neither in need of special consideration because of size nor 
dominant. Such businesses should not necessarily be classified as small. 

It is illogical to consider dominance in the classification of all independently 
owned and operated business enterprises with 500 or less employees and the nto 
completely disregard the dominance of industrial giants over smaller business 
enterprises With more than 500 employees. 

In the development of the proposed system for classifying manufacturing con- 
cerns by size, consideration has been given to both the size of the leading business 
concerns in an industry and the size of business concerns which may have special 
problems due to smaller size regardless of industry. 


CC, BUSINESS CONCERNS WITH LESS THAN 100 EMPLOYEES 


Since United States Senate Concurrent Resolution 14 provides as an alternative 
principle that a manufacturing business may be considered small if it is not domi- 
nant and if it has 100 employees or less, the choice of a maximum of less than 100 
employees for the purpose of determining what is small business requires evalua- 
tion. Ninety percent of all establishments were in this size group. 

Ninety-three percent of the apparel and related products establishments (those 
With less than 100 emplovees) had 52 percent of the employees who did 57 percent 


of the manufacturing. In contrast, 77 percent of the transportation-equipment 
establishments had only a little over 4 percent of the employees who did an 
equivalent percentage of the total amount of manufacturing. The percent of 


total output, the percent of total number of employees, and the percent of total 
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number of establishments of this size by industry groups are shown in chart B. 
In the case of the apparel and related products industry group, establishments with 
less than 100 employees did considerably over half of the manufacturing. There- 
fore, the size of establishments which may require some Government assistance 
because of size must be smaller than would be true in the transportation-equipment 
industry group. In the latter, less than 5 percent of total output was in establish- 
ments with less than 100 emplovees. 

It seems reasonable to consider establishments as small which have problems 
related to the size of leading concerns in a industry as well as smaller establish- 
ments which have similar problems which are unrelated to the size of other 
establishments in the same industry. 

An analysis was made of the importance of establishments with less than 100 
employees by industry. For the benefit of the reader who is interested in the 
importance of establishments of this size in a particular industry, the 452 indus- 
tries have been arrayed beginning with the vinegar and cider industry in which all 
output is in such establishments and ending with the synthetic fibers industry in 
which no manufacturing is done in establishments of this size. See table II in 
appendix C. 

A summary of this table which gives the number and percentage distribution of 
the industries by percent of output in establishments with less than 100 employees 
is givenintable III. In 245 of the 452 industries, less than one-third of the manu- 
facturing was done in establishments of this size; in 95, less than 10 percent. 
On the other hand, in 78 of the industries two-thirds or more of the output was in 
this size group. Again, this wide variation in the portion of total output in 
establishments of a given size demonstrates the need for the classification of a 
business concern by size partly on the basis of the size of other business concerns 
operating in its industry. 

Business concerns with less than 100 employees had one-fourth of the employees 
but were not able to do one-fourth of the manufacturing. Lower output, as 
measured by value added by manufacture, in relation to the number of employees 
indicates that economic efficiency was less in the aggregate than in larger estab- 
lishments. The number of employees in relation to the manufacturing done by 
size of establishment is presented in table IV. 

Further analysis of the relation between the proportion of total output and the 
proportion of the total number of employees by size of establishment is useful for 
the purpose of discovering a means of development of standards for classification. 

In establishments with 5 to less than 50 employees the proportion of total output 
was 7 to 9 percent below the proportion of total number of employees: See table 
IV. If the establishments of central-office companies were segregated, lower out- 
put in relation to employment because of small size would be greater in the case 
of independent companies. 


Tas_eE III.—Distribution of 452 manufacturing industries by percent of output in 
establishments with less than 100 employees, 1947 


| | 
| | Cumulated per- 
Yo > ; © 
Number of ieee | cents of total 
industries | of industries | number of 
4 a industries 





Percent of output in establishments with less than 100 
employees 


95 to 100... . 1.7 | 1.77 100.00 
90 to O45 | Ss ha: 3. 54 98, 23 
&5 to 90 9 1.99 5.53 96.46 
80 to 85 17 3.76 | 9.29 94.47 
75 to 80 | s 1.77 | 11. 06 90. 71 
70 to 75 20 4. 42 | 15.48 88.94 
yen 9 1.99} 17.47 84.52 
60 to 65 16 3. 54 | 21.0 2. 53 
55 to 60 24 | 5.31 | 26.32 78.99 
50 to 55 3 17 3.76 | 30.08 73.68 
45 to 50 ; 19 4.20 | 34.28 69.92 
40 to 45 oes 23 5. 09 39.37 65,72 
35 to 40 | 24 5.31 | 44. 68 60. 63 
30 to 35__- joss 17 | 3.76 | 48.44 55.32 
oe a 9 rasta 32 7.08 55.52 51.56 
20 to 25 OR: ceee 27 5. 97 61. 49 44. 48 
15 to 20 : 5 40 | 8.85 | 70.34 38.51 
10 to 15 : 39 | 8. 63 | 78.97 29. 66 
5 to 10 37 8.19 87.16 21.08 
Up to 5 58 | 12. 84 | 100.00 12.84 


& Source: Computed from 1947 Census of Manufacturers. 
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Tare 1V.—Number of employees as a percent of total in relation to manufacturing 
done by size of establishments as a percent of total in 452 manufacturing industries, 
1947 





Percent of total Proportion of total output Cumulated percent of 

| was— total 

Size of establish- | % 
ment (number of | Diasatactins | Above propor-| Below propor- Number of Manufactur- 
employees) Number of | ing done by | “4°” of total | tion of total employees } ioe ao he 

, ( " ing done by 
employees | size of estah- number of | numberof | by size of | aise of estab- 
. ‘ehment | employees | employees | establish- | Hahsnent 
(percent) | (percent) | ment 

eae ae — 
1to4 1.1 1.2 +9. 1 | 1.1 | 1.2 
5to9 2.2 2.0 | 9.1 | 3.3 | 23 
10 to 19 3.9 3.5 | —9.0 | 7.2 6. 7 
20 to 49 8.7 8.1 —6.9 | 5.9 | 14.8 
50 to 99 9.1 8.9 | - —2.2 | 25.0 | 23.7 
100 to 249 15.6 15.8 +1.3 40.6 | 39.5 
250 to 499 13.5 14,1 +4.4 | 4.1 | 53. 6 
500 to 999 13.1 | 13.6 43.8 | 67.2 | 67.2 
1,000 to 2,499 15.0 15. 6 +4.0 | 82.2 | 82.8 
2,500 and over 17.8 17.2 | —3.4 | 100.0 | 100. 0 





Source: Computed from 1947 Census of Manufactures. 


The fact that output was in proportion to employment in many establishments 
with 100 to less than 250 employees is demonstrated by the fact that in this size 
group 15.6 percent of the total number of employees did 15.8 percent of the 
manufacturing. In other words, the output of the employees in establishments of 
this size was about the same proportion of total output as the number of these 
employees to the total number of all employees in all manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

In the establishments with 250 to less than 2,500 employees, the proportion of 
total output was about 4 percent more than the proportion of the total number 
of employees. From this observation one may conclude that there are some 
disadvantages because of small size among establishments within this size group 
in relation to large-size establishments operating in an industry. In some indus- 
tries the advantages of large-scale production and mass distribution in a wide 
marketing area are limited to establishments with several hundred employees. 

The data for establishments with less than five employees seems to indicate 
that output is high in relation to employment. However, it is believed that the 
exclusion of proprietors and the fact that they contribute directly in the manu- 
facturing of products in such small establishments is the proper explanation of 
the meaning of the data. 

In establishments with 2,500 or more employees the proportion of total output, 
as measured by value added by manufacture, is less than the proportion of total 
number of employees. In this group of large-size establishments, lower value 
added by manufacture per employee does not necessarily indicate decreased 
economic efficiency. The opposite situation seems to be the case. 

The explanation for this anomaly is as follows. The value added by manufac- 
ture includes factory overhead, which is usually a significant part of the total 
A decrease in factory overhead resulting from either greater technological efficiency 
or savings which come from large-scale operations reduces the overhead per 
employee and consequently the value added by manufacture per employee. 
Likewise, a decrease in the unit costs of distribution in a regional or Nation-wide 
market tend to lessen the value added by manufacture. 

As shown above, the shift from lower output in relation to employment for the 
manufacturing economy as a whole occurs in the size group of establishments 
with 100 to less than 250 employees. All establishments with less than 100 
employees did 23.7 percent of the manufacturing, and all of those with less than 
250 employees did 39.5 percent. Therefore the portion of total output in estab- 
lishments with low output in relation to the number of their employees was 
between 23.7 and 39.5 percent. It has been assumed that the shift occurred 
where there were a sufficient number of the smaller establishments of large enough 
size to account for the portion of total output equal to that which was midway 
between 23.7 and 39.5 percent. The average is 31.6 percent, or approximately 
one-third. 

It is recognized that the percent of total output required by smaller establish- 
ments before output is proportional to employment would vary for different 
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industries. Nevertheless, it is believed that the proposed standards based partly 
on the assumption that at least one-third of total output for an industry comes 
from small establishments will make it possible to properly classify most man- 
ufacturing concerns by size. Such a system of classification would be better than 
having a fixed maximum number of employees which any business concern may 
have and still be considered small regardless of industry. 


Section III—How TENTATIVE STANDARDS WERE DEVELOPED 


Such things as small-arms ammunition, tires and inner tubes, aircraft, and 
synthetic fibers are almost exclusively manufactured in establishments with more 
than 500 employees. In these and in other large-size establishment industries, 
the smaller establishments required to contribute a substantial portion (i. e. one- 
third) of the total output may have as many as 1,000 or 2,000 employees or more. 

Some of the problems of smaller business concerns in such industries may result 
from the fact that a few large companies are dominant in their industry. In such 
circumstances, individual businesses may need several hundred employees in 
order to operate efficiently. In this connection, the term “efficiency” is meant 
to include more than technological efficiency. Good management, adequate 
financing, easy access to raw materials, sufficient manpower, and a stable market 
are essential as well as technological efficiency. The degree of efficiency among 
business concerns of varying size cannot be precisely measured by statistical 
analysis. Nevertheless, it has been shown above that for the manufacturing 
economy as a whole, establishments large enough to make products in propertion 
te the number of their employees are sufficient in number and size to do one-third 
of the manufacturing. Therefore, as explained above, it has been assumed that 
any establishment should be classified as small in a large-size establishment 
industry, if it is no larger than any of the other smaller establishments required 
to account for as much as one-third of total industry output. 

In 1947, one-third or more of total output came from establishments with less 
than 2,500 employees in all of the 452 industries with the exception of those with 
establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing locomotives and parts, steel, 
airciaft engines, tractors, and aircraft. Partly because of the fact that estab- 
lishments with 2,500 or more employees are large except in relation to the few 
giant-size business concerns which are the leaders in their industries and partly 
beeause of the limitations of available data, any business concern operating an 
establishment with 2,500 or more employees has been regarded as large. 

In a few industries, all, or nearly all, of the output is in establishments with 
less than 50 employees. This is true of the sand lime products, vinegar and cider, 
fur goods, and a few other industries. Because the output of the manufacturing 
establishments with 5 to less than 50 employees, for the manufacturing economy 
as a whole, was quite low in relation to the number of employees, it has been 
concluded that establishments with less than 50 employees are generally faced 
with difficult problems which are partially due to absclute small size. Therefore, 
any business concern with less than 50 employees has been considered small 
regardless of industry. 

Relative size rather than absolute size is the chief criterion for the classification 
of business concerns by size in those industries having small or medium size 
businesses with 250 to less than 2,500 employees. In such industries the maxi- 
mum number of employees for a small establishment was determined on the 
basis of the maximum size of establishments required to account for at least one- 
third of total output. 

It is neither desirable nor possible because of the limitations of the available 
size data to atiempt to determine the maximum size limits for small establish- 
ments more accurately than to the nearest multiple of 25 employees. That is, 
the maximum size of any small establishment would vary from less than 50 to 
75 to 100 employees, etc., depending on the industry. For this reason, the share 
of total output by small establishments was permitted to vary upward slightly 
from one-third (33% percent) in the industries with small establishments having 
less than 250 employees to as much as two-fifths (40 percent) in the industries 
in which the maximum number of employees in small establishments is less than 
LOO. 

Absolute small size is more important than relative small size in those indus- 
tries with as much as two-fifths to all of the output in establishments with less 
than 100 employees. In order to give increasing weight to absolute size in small- 
size establishment industries, establishments with less than 100 employees have 
been regarded as small in an industry in which two-fifths (40 percent) to two- 
thirds (66% percent) of the manufacturing is done in establishments of this size, 
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If as much as two-thirds or more of the manufacturing is done in establish- 
ments of this size (less than 100 employees), those with less than 75 employees 
have been regarded as small until two-thirds or more of total output comes from 
them. 

Only establishments with less than 50 employees have been considered small 
in those industries with the smallest establishments. In these industries more 
than one-half to all of total output is in establishments which have been classified 
as small. 

As stated in section I above, most central office companies may be classified 
as large. However, some central office companies have as few employees as the 
maximum number of employees for a small independent company operating in 
the industry in which the central office company is classified. Any such central 
office company may be classified as small for the reason that the position of such 
central office company in its industry should not be materially different than that 
of an independent company operating a single establishment with an equal 
number of employees. 

‘he percents of total output in small and large establishments according to t 
maximum number of employees in small manufacturing establishments is pre- 
sented in chart C. 

The proposed standards to be used for the classification of manufacturing 
concerns by size have been previously set forth in section I above. 

It is believed that the system proposed herein for determining whether a 
business concern is small in size (1) will exclude all large and dominant busin« 
concerns and (2) will include virtually all small business concerns in which output 
is low in relation to employment. Admittedly, there will be business concerns 
which are neither large and dominant nor in need of Government assistance 
because of small size. Some of these may be classified as small. To the extent 
that this is true cannot be accurately measured without more intense and ex- 
haustive study. The need for further study is fully recognized. Size studies 
are being carried out as rapidly as possible. 


Section [V—MaximuM NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN SMALL BusINESS CONCERNS 
IN 452 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The proposed standards for classifving manufacturing concerns by size wer¢ 
used to determine the number of employees for small businesses operated in eacl 
of 452 manufacturing industries. The preliminary conclusions are set forth it 
section I above. 

\ frequency distribution is presented in table V for the proposed maximum 
number of employees in small establishments by industry. 

The proposed maximum number of employees in small establishments is | 
than either 50, 75, or 100 employees in 197 of the industries. The maximum 
number of employees for small establishments is more than 500 in 58 of the 452 
industries. 

An effort has been made to estimate the number of small manufacturing 
concerns in 1947 on the basis of the svstem of classification proposed in this 
study. The exclusion of large independent companies from the total number of 
independent companies in accordance with the proposed standards set fort! 
above, leaves 85 to 90 percent of the total number of all manufacturing companies 
to be classified as small. In addition, there would be some central office companies 
classified as small. 

In some industries virtually all establishments are small. The concentrated 
milk industry is an example. In this industry, the four largest companies made 
half of the total shipments of these products in 1947. On the other hand, estab 
lishments with less than 75 employees contributed 62 percent of output and have 
been regarded as small establishments. Most of the output in establishments 
with 75 or more employees was largely controlled by central office companies. 
In other words, very few independent companies had.as many as 75 or more 


employees. Actually, all independent companies produced only 10 percent of 
total output. Because of the concentration of output in a few big concert 

a number of industries and because of the classification of a very high percent of 
independent companies as small, the percentage of small companies would be 


greater than 85 percent. It may be as much as 90 percent 
In some of the industries, there is no small business concern operating at 


present time. The primary aluminum industry is an example. In this indust 

3 large companies operated 11 establishments in 1947. There were 5 establ 
ments with 500 to less than 1,000 employees and 3 with 1,000 to less than 2,500 
employees in which nearly all primary aluminum was produced. In these cir 
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stances, it would appear that any new producer would need to have as many 
as 1,000 employees in order to operate an establishment successfully in this 
industry. It is estimated that establishments with less than 900 employees con- 
tributed 32 percent of total output in 1947. The proposed number of employees 
for a small aluminum business has no immediate significance but might have in 
the future. 

The general adoption of these proposed standards for the classification of man- 
ufacturing concerns by size in each of the 452 manufacturing industries would 
offer many advantages. Much hazy thinking about *‘small business’? would be 
clarified. ‘The administration of Government programs for the purpose of stim- 
ulating production by small manufacturers would be facilitated. Small manu- 
facturers could be identified and more intensive study to find satisfactory solutions 
to their problems would be possible. 


TaBLE V.—Frequency distribution for proposed maximum number of employees in 
small establishments in 452 manufacturing industries 





Cumulated Cumulated 
Maximum number of Number of! percent of Maximum number of Number of | percent of 
employees industries total employees industries total 

industries industries 
2.500... 6 100. 00 650 3 g9. 41 
2,400 l 98. 67 600 3 88. 75 
2,300 3 98.45 550 4 88. 09 
2,200 1 97 500 6 87.90) 
2,100 2 97. 57 $75 1 85.87 
1,800 1 97.13 450 3 85.65 
1,700 1 96. 91 425 5 84.99 
1,600 1 96, 69 400 6 3. 88 
1,500 1 96.47 375 9 82.55 
1,400 l 96, 25 350 7 80. 56 
1,300 2 96.03 || 325 13 79.01 
1,250 3 95, 59 300 10 76. 13 
1,200 1 94.93 || 275 73.91 
1,150 1 94.71 || 250 22 71. 26 
1,100 1 91,49 225 10 66.39 
1,050 1 94. 27 200 17 64.18 
1,000 3 94,05 75 30 60. 42 
Q50 2 93.39 150. _. 25 53. 78 
900 4 92. 95 125 21 48. 95 
R50 } 92.06 100 105 43.60 
R00 2 91.40 75 51 0). 27 
750 5 90, 96 50 | 41 9.08 
700 2 89,85 | | 


‘ 
APPENDIX A 


TECHNICAL NOTES 
A. Choice of data 

The 1947 census of manufactures data was chosen as the best available for the 
purpose of making a study of the size of establishments and business concerns for 
all kinds of manufacturing. This choice was made after careful consideration of 
other types of available data. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission publishes data on profits and opera- 
tions, including surplus, for American listed corporations, It is believed that fur- 
ther study of this data would be useful for the purpose of determining financial 
strength and earning capacity in relation to size. This data would permit some 
estimates of the maximum volume of business done, of earnings, and of the net 
worth for some of the smaller listed business concerns. Chiefly because of the 
absence of data on unlisted business enterprises and because of the influence of 
price changes on volume of sales and earnings, it was decided that this data would 
be inadequate for the development of over-all standards to be used for classifying 
business concerns by size. 

The United States Treasury Department publishes statistics of income which 
contain some size by total assets data and size by income data for broad groups of 
industries. Because the groupings of the industries are too broad and because of 
the large size groups used for expressing differences in either total assets or income, 
this data was not found to be suitable for our purposes. 

The privately published investment manuals contain much information which 
would be useful for the purpose of making more detailed size of business stiadien 
in selected industries in which establishments with a few hundred or more employ- 
ees are typical. However, these sources, too, lack data on so many of the smaller 
business enterprises in our manufacturing economy that a complete analysis would 
be impossible. 
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It is not claimed that either the proposed standards for classifying business con- 
cerns by size or the preliminary conclusions as to the maximum number of employ- 
ees in small businesses are the best which can be developed. They are not. They 
will be improved by further study of Bureau of the Census size of company data 
and size of company by class of product data as soon as this and other current data 
become available and can be analyzed. Further analysis of the available size 
data in the sources referred to above and of other information is needed. 

For the present it is believed (1) that the 1947 census of manufactures data is 
the best available for the development of standards for classification of business 
concerns by size and (2) that the proposed standards and preliminary conclusions 
are a real improvement over the more general statements of considerations for 
classifying business concerns by size which have been previously expressed in 
legislation, in the concurrent resolution of the United States Senate, or otherwise. 


B. Reliability of size of establishment data 


Analysis of the size of establishment data to determine its reliability for the 
purposes of developing standards for classification of business concerns by size 
has included: 

a) A study of the ratios of the number of establishments to the number 
of companies by industry; } 

b) Consideration of the shipment of the ‘“‘primary”’ products of an in- 
dustry, as classified, as a percent of the total shipments of the establishments 
included in the industry; and 

c) Consideration of the shipments of the “primary’’ products of an in- 
dustry, as classified, as a percent of the total shipments of the same products 
by all industries. 

The term ‘‘primary products,” as used in this discussion, may need explanation. 
rom the establishments classified into the vacuum-cleaners industry, the value 
of vacuum cleaners shipped in 1947 was 88 percent of their total shipments. 
Presumably the remaining 12 percent were other machinery products. Vacuum 
cleaners was the ‘‘primary’”’ product for the establishments of this industry. 

Although data by size of company is not yet available for publication, we can 
get a very good impression of the reliability of the establishment data for size 
study purposes by comparing the ratios of establishments to companies by 


industries. A given number of establishments operated by an equal number of 
companies would give a ratio of 1 to 1. In such an industry the establishment 
and company data would be identical. As the ratios of the number of establish- 


ments to companies increase, the establishment data varies from the company 
data to a larger extent and may have less reliability for size study purposes. An 
array of the industries on this basis is given in table III in appendix C. A sum- 
mary to show the extent of the reliability of the size of establishment versus size 
of company data is given in table I. 


TaBLe I.—IJndustry distribution of establishment to company ratios for 452 manu- 
facturing industries, 1947 
Number of Percent of 
ee . industries total and 
stablishment to com y ratios 

Establishment to company ratios and cumu- | cumulated 

lated total percent 
1.00 to 1.10 ? 281 62. 17 
1.11 to 1.25 ‘ aan 85 18. 81 
366 | RO. OS 
1.26 to 1.50 39 &. 63 
1.51 to 1.75 19 4. 20 
1.76 to 2.00 9 1. 99 
433 95. 80 
2.01 to 5.38 Ae ak saitited alee 19 4, 20 
452 100. 00 


f 


Source: Computed from 1947 census of manufactures. 


This analysis of the ratios of establishments to companies by industries indi- 
cates that the proposed maximum number of emplovees in small-business con- 
cerns for each of the industries would require little, if any, revision for 60 to 80 
percent of the industries. Substantial revisions may be necessary in 5 to 10 
percent of them. Therefore size of establishment and size of company data are 
sufficiently similar for most industries to justify the use of available size of es- 
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tablishment data for the development of standards to classify business concerns 
by size on an industry basis. 

This is true for the reasons that most of the smaller establishments in each of 
the industries are independently owned and operated and that comparatively few 
companies operate more than one establishment in many of the industries. 

The ratio of the number of establishments to the number of companies on an 
industry basis does not reveal the extent of concentration of output in a few large 
companies. Instead, it indicates the degree of similarity between available sta- 
tistics by size of establishment and those not yet available by size of company. 
It is assumed that in most industries a substantial part of total industry output 
comes from small independent establishments. Because this is not true for a 
few industries, some revision of preliminary conclusions will be necessary. 

Useful size data for classifying certain business concerns with reference to 
individual products or a small class of products would be size of company by 
class of product data. From such data one could develop standards to classify 
any particular concern as small or large with reference to a given class of product. 
Thus, an independently owned and operated business concern classified as large 
with reference to all of the products of a particular industry might be small with 
reference to a particular product or class of products or vice versa. This type of 
size classification would be useful to those who are working to aid smaller busi- 
ness concerns to manufacture certain products or classes of products vitally 
needed in greater quantities, 

In table IV of appendix C the 452 industries are arrayed on the basis of the 
reliability of the data for development of standards for the classification of business 
concerns by size. Some explanation of the table may be necessary. In the 
fur-goods industry, each company operated one establishment from which only fur 
goods were shipped. No other industry shipped fur goods. Therefore, the size 
of establishment data are completely reliable to the extent that size of establish- 
ment and size of company data would be identical, that only fur goods are shipped 
by these establishments, and that only these establishments shipped fur goods. 

Another example is the cane-sugar refining industry. Twenty-five establish- 
ments were operated by 17 companies. Therefore the establishment to company 
ratio was 1.47. Or, to put it another way, there were 68 percent as many com- 
panies as establishments. Establishments primarily engaged in the production of 
refined cane sugar from purchased raw sugar were classified into this industry. 
One hundred percent of the shipments were refined cane sugar. Furthermor 
this industry shipped all of the refined cane sugar. Therefore, one must conclude 
that the size of establishment data for the cane-sugar refining industry is fully 
reliable for size study purposes from the standpoint of complete coverage of the 
products under consideration. The index of reliability for this industry is 89 
computed, as follows: 


Percent of number of companies to number of establishments (this is the 
reciprocal of the establishment to company ratio of 1.47 . 68 

1947 shipments of refined cane sugar as a percent of total for the industry 100 

1947 shipments of refined cane sugar as a percent of total of this product 


shipped by al] industries 7 } 100 
Index of reliability (268-3) : 89 


(An average of 100 percent would indicate complete reliability for size-classi- 
fication purposes.) 

As stated above, in 62 percent of the industries the number of establishments 
was the same as the number of companies or was not more than 10 percent greater 
than the number of companies. In about 9 out of 10 of the 452 manufacturing 
industries, the shipments of primary products were 80 percent or more of total 
shipments of the industry and 70 percent or more of the shipments by all industries 

The industry frequency distribution of the indexes of reliability for 420 of the 
industries is shown in table IT. 


TABLE IT.— Distribution of 420 manufacturing industries by index of reliability of 
size of establishment data 
Number of N her 
Index of reliability industries | Index of reliability—Con. lustrie 
95 to 100 ; cn 70 to 74 16 
90 to 94 130 | 65 to 69__ ) 
85 to &9 96 60 to 64_. 3 
80 to &4 65 55 to 59 . 
75 to 79 es 26 


91552—51——_-4 
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For the remaining 32 industries only the ratio of establishments to companies is 
available. If these industries are considered on this basis, there are half of them 
which have either the same number of establishments as companies, or at least the 
number of establishments is not more than 10 percent greater than the number 
of companies. 

C. Unpublished independent company size data 

The Bureau of the Census has recently tabulated independent company data for 
the Office of Small Business. These new data have been partially analyzed. On 
the basis of our preliminary conclusions as to the number of employees which any 
business mav have and still be considered small, there are 400 of the 452 industries 
in which small independent companies produced 10 percent or more of total in- 
dustry output. As muchas 20 percent or more of total industry output came from 
small independent companies in 331 industries. 

In one-half of the 52 industries in which small independent companies did less 
than 10 percent of the manufacturing, the proposed number of emplovees for a 
small establishment is some number of employees between 500 and 2,500. These 
52 industries are arraved below according to the maximum number of employees 
which a small establishment may have in each respective industry. 


Number of 


SIC employees 
num- Industry in small 
ber establish- 
ments 


Tractors | 
Steelwork and rolling mills | 
Aircraft engines 

Locomotives and parts 

Aircraft 

Small-arms ammunition 

Tires and inner tubes 


rrprnnyr 
eg 
a 








Typewriters 2.100 
Motor vehicles and parts 2, 100 
Aircraft propellers 1, 700 
Telephone and telegraph equipment 1, 600 

| Cigarettes 1, 500 
AJuminum rolling and drawing 1, 300 
Railroad and street cars 1, 250 

Flat glass 1, 150 

Cork products 1, 000 
Organic chemicals 1, 000 

Files at 1, 000 
Alkalies and chlorines 900 
Primary aluminum 900 
Flectronic tubes THO 
Cereal preparations : 600 
Electrometallurgical products 550 
Primary zine | 550 
Plastics material 500 

2841 | Soap and glycerin 500 
3651 | Electric lamps 475 
2085 | Distided liquor, except brandy $50 
3692 | Primary batteries (dry and wet 450 
3311 | Blast furnaces 425 
2932 | Byproduct coke ovens 400 
2824 | Synthetic rubber | 350 
3331 | Primary copper 350 
3332 | Primarv lead 350 
3411 | Tin cans and other tinware | 325 
2611 | Pulp mills 25 
2852 | Inorganic color pigments | 225 
3241 | Cement, hydraulic 200 
3491 | Metal barrels, drums, and pails 20) 
2826 | Explosives 20) 
QSOS Salt a “ 175 
292 | Shortenings and cooking oils | 175 
INS Beet sugar 175 
2n01 | Leavening compounds | 175 
3272 | Gypsum products | 175 
2887 | Fatty acids 125 
2871 | Fertilizers 125 
2295 | Carbon black — ‘ ‘ Séebiwess 100 
2882 | Linseed oi] mills : ail 100 
2023 | Concentrated milk Rascwries ‘ POET 75 
2821 | Cyclic (coal tar, crudes) - ee ee ania 75 
2896 | Compressed and liquefied gases___.-.- ae ; seit disacanniaaiet elicenaboaat ie, sie anat ae 50 
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In the small-arms ammunition, primary aluminum, and primary lead industries 
there are no small independent companies. Such a small percent of total industry 
output in small independent companies in many of these industries is due to the 
ownership of several or a large number of small establishments by central-office 
companies rather than to the technological requirements for successful operation 
in the industry. 

An analysis of the percentages of total industry output in small central-office 
company establishments shows that such establishments produced less than 10 
percent of total industry output in 227 of the 452 industries. In most industries 
the output of small independent companies was equal to or greater than the 
output by small establishments owned by central-office companies. In these 
industries it seems reasonable to conclude that small independent companies 
have as good opportunity as central-office companies. It was found that the 
output of small central-office company establishments exceeded the output of 
small independent companies in 115 of the 452 industries. The total industry 
output in independent small companies in 51 of these industries was less than 10 
percent; in 106 of them, less than 20 percent. 

Small central-office company establishments produced more than small inde- 
pendent companies in several of the food and kindred products industries, all of 
the tobacco industries, a majority of the chemicals and allied products industries, 
and in a substantial number of the primary metals and metalworking industries. 
Further research is necessary to improve still further the classification of manufac- 
turing concerns by size in these industries. 

The distribution of large and small establishments between independent com- 
panies and central-office companies has been analyzed for a few industries. The 
size distribution of establishments among independent and central-office com- 
panies is shown below for both the wholesale meat-packing and the concentrated- 
milk industries. 


2011— Meat packing, wholesale 


Number of establishments 
Number classified as to size and inde- 


, nee hi 
Type of company of com- pendence of ownership 
panies - 
Total Large Small 
Total 1, 999 2, 153 115 2,038 
Independent 1, 930 1, 930 30 1, 900 
Central office 69 223 85 138 
Percent of total industry out- 
put in establishments classi- 
fied as to size and - 
pendence of ownership 
Total 100 100 65 
independent 39 39 lt 29 
Central office 61 61 BF; 


It will be observed that there were 1,930 independent companies. Thirty of 
these were large and the remainder were small. The 69 central office companies 
operated 223 establishments. As many as 85 of these were large. Available data 
do not make it possible for us to know how many of the 138 small establishments 
were operated by central office companies which would be regarded as small by 
our proposed standards. Because of this, we cannot determine the percent 
total industry output which came from both small independent companies and 
small central office companies. We do know that 29 percent of total industry 
output came from small independent companies and that some portion of the 6 
percent of total industry output which came from small central office company 
establishments very likely came from small central office companies. In the case 
f a wholesale meat packing industry, this does not present a serious problem for 
the reason that a substantial portion of total industry output comes from small 
ndependent companies. 

\ similar analysis of the data for the concentrated-milk industry shows that 
much of the production in small establishments is controlled by central office 
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companies. In this industry, central office companies operated 249 small estab- 
lishments which accounted for 55 percent of total industry output. (See table 
below.) ; 


2023—Concentrated milk 


Number of establishments 
classified as to size and inde- 


Number : 
pendence of ownership 


Type of company of com- 
panies peyote 
Total Large | Small 
Total : aie : 182 428 76 352 
Independent ‘ 111 lll 8 103 
Central office ; 71 317 | 68 249 
| | 
Percent of total industry out- 
put in establishments classi- 
fied as to size and independ- 
ence of ownership 
Total oo 100 100 | 38 | 62 
Independent 10 10 | 3 | 7 
Central ollice 4 90 vO 35 | 55 


The 103 small establishments owned and operated by small independent com- 
panies produced only 7 percent of total industry output. Less than 10 percent 
came from all independent companies regardless of size. Data by size of central 
office company are not available as yet. As these data become available, further 
analysis may show that there is justification for increasing the maximum number 
of employees which a firm may have and be considered small in this industry. 

Further study of company data is needed. However, our proposed standards 
for classification by size and our preliminary conclusions as to the number of em- 
ployees in small establishments should not require extensive revision. 


D. Size factors 

Output in all of the establishments with less than 100 employees by industry 
has been analyzed in relation to the following: 

(a) Value added by manufacture per employee. 
(b) Size of establishments in industry. 

(c) Size of companies in industry. 

(d) Number of companies. 

(e) Size of industry. 

“Value added by manufacture is calculated by subtracting the cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, and containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work 
from the total value of shipments.’’® It measures the approximate value created 
in the process of manufacture, i. e., the contribution of manufacturing establish- 
ments to the value of finished products. Largely, it includes direct labor cost, 
factory overhead, selling expense, financial expense, administrative expense, and 
profit or loss. For some industries higher values added by manufacture per em- 
plovee in the larger establishments indicate higher economic efficiency. In 
others, this is not true. Because of the difference in its significance according to 
the industry, the value added per employee is not closely associated with the por- 
tion of total output in establishments of a given size. That is, some industries 
in which value added per employee is high have a large portion of total output in 
small establishments, while in others output is centered in big establishments. 

The typical size of establishments in an industry may be expressed by the 
average value added by manufacture per establishment. That is, by average 
output in terms of value added by manufacture. For the whole manufacturing 
economy, the average value added per establishment was $308,973. In nearly 
all of the industries having more than one-third of total output in establishments 
of less than 100 employees, the average establishment was smaller than the average 


for the whole economy. In many of these industries, the workers use hand tools 
or manually operated machinery. Therefore, investment per worker is less. Even 
so, financing is more difficult. Available capital is frequently limited to individual 


6 Bureau of the Census, 1947 Census of Manufactures, General Summary, vel. I, General Explanations, 
p. 1. 
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savings and to funds obtained from relatives and friends. The market is usually 
local or regional, not Nation-wide. In practically all industries with larger than 
average-establishments, the portion of output in establishments with less than 
100 employees was considerably less than one-third. In many of these industries 
technological efficiency is dependent upon the operation of a business with more 
than 100 employees who have the advantage of the most modern machinery and 
of more highly skilled management. Output is larger and is frequently sold on a 
regional or Nation-wide basis. 

If all independently owned and operated business concerns with less than 100 
employees were treated as small regardless of industry, the majority of individual 
businesses would be correctly classified. On the other hand, there would be 
78 industries with establishments of this size doing two-thirds or more of the 
manufacturing. In most of these industries, and in a few other borderline cases, 
the businesses with 75 or more employees or even 50 employees would have the 
advantages of comparatively large size in the market for the industry’s products. 
Also, there would be 245 industries with establishments having 100 or more 
employees doing less than one-third of the manufacturing. In most of these 
industries, the maximum for small size of less than 100 employees would be low. 
Relative size must be considered. 

What has been said above, concerning the relation between output in estab- 
lishments of a given size and typical size of establishments in an industry, is 
generally applicable to typical size of companies. However, it must be admitted 
that the greater prevalence of central office companies (those companies operating 
more than one establishment) in some industries has the effect of increasing 
sharply the size of business concerns required to contribute a substantial part of 
total output by the operation of small establishments. In fact, in some of the 
industries all independent companies, both large and small, produce only a smal 
portion of the products of an industry. 

The number of companies in an industry is dependent upon both the size of 
companies operating in the industry and the size of the industry. In a small 
industry (one with a small total value added by manufacture) there may be less 
than 100 companies doing a large part of the manufacturing in establishments 
with less than 100 employees. But in most industries having such a small number 
of companies comparatively little of the total output is in the establishments of this 
size. In the majority of the industries having 500 or more companies, establish- 
ments of this size do a substantial part of the manufacturing. 

Variation in the portion of output in establishments of less than 100 employees 
cannot be easily explained. There are too many factors which do not lend them- 
selves to statistical analysis. The association between the size factors discussed 
above which do permit analysis and output by establishments of this size is as 
follows: 

(a) Average value added by manufacture per employee in an industry is 
not closely associated with output in the establishments of this size. 

(b) One-third or more of output in establishments of this size is found in 
those industries with smaller than the average size of establishments and of 
companies for all manufacturing industries. 

(c) If the output in establishments of this size is substantial and the number 
of companies is few, the total amount of manufacturing in the industry is 
small and if many, the industry is large. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Establishment.—An “establishment” is a single physical location where indus- 
trial operations are performed—a factory. Where a single physical location 


comprises two or more units which maintain separate payroll and inventory 
records and which are engaged in distinct or separate activities for which different 
industry classifications are provided in the Standard Industrial Classification 
each such unit has been treated as a separate establishment. 

Because an establishment may not maintain separate payroll and inventory 
records for distinct or separate activities, a part of the production of an estab- 


lishment may properly belong in an industry different from that in which it has 
been tabulated. 

Business concern. \ “business concern’’ or firm may consist of one or more 
establishments. It may be operated by a i proprietor, a on rship, or a 
legal entity—corporation. Sometimes, the term “company” has been used in the 


text in place of “‘business concern.” 
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A factory manufacturing two or more products, each of which falls in a different 
industrial classification will be treated as two or more establishments, if separate 
payroll and inventory records are maintained. As a result, a single business 
concern may be treated as a business concern or company in more than one 
industry. In other words, the term “business concern’’ as used here may refer 
to only a part of the manufacturing operations of a single business enterprise 
and excludes all nonmanufacturing operations. For example, a business concern 
engaged in wholesale meat packing, processing of prepared meats, prepared animal 
feeds, and shortening and cooking oils would appear as a separate company in 
each of these separate industries. 

Value added by manufacture-—Value added by manufacture is calculated by 
subtracting the cost of materials, supplies, and containers, fuel, purchased electric 
energy, and contract work from the total value of shipments. In that it approx- 
imates the value created in the process of manufacture, value added provides the 
most satisfactory measure of the relative economic importance of given industries 
available in the Census of Manufactures.® 


TaBLE I.—IJmportance of establishments with less than 500 employees in 4b 52 manu- 
facturing industries on the basis of pereanl of total on, 194 


Percent of 
total output 
in estab- 








No. Industry lishments 

with less 

than 500 

employees 
2096 Vinegar and cider = ; ‘ iAalchccaat 100. 0 
3296 | Sand-lime products. - ; paeeownetn 100, 0 
2863 | Gum naval stores (steam distilled) _ _- dinain Re iain 100. 0 
3994 | Hair work een : a akin 100. 0 
2889 Animal oils ! ; a 100.0 
Fuel, briquet and pac ickage d fuels. -- i seautee 100. 0 
Fur goods... eS oe 100. 0 
Natural cheese , acaiea ; 100. 0 
Paving mixtures and blocks__- bg : SSE BT 100.0 
Beehive coke ovens... : a , 100. 0 
Fertilizers (mixing only) _-- oa * oa 100. 0 
lucking, pleating. and hemstitching - - - ; ae 100. 0 
Suit and coat findings -.. = ena . 100. 0 
Women’s skirts__.. : a 100. 0 
2398 | Embroideries, except Schiffii- machine : | 100. 0 
2789 | Miscellaneous bookbinding work -. 100. 0 
2896 | Compressed and liquefied gases __.. ; 100.0 
3298 | Statuary and art goods - ; 100. 0 
3998 | Models and patterns (except paper) - - -- : 100. 0 
2326 | Hat and cap materials. ‘ | 100. 0 
3913 | Lapidary work _. : 100.0 
2331 | Blouses and waists--.-_-...---- , 100. 0 
2259 | Knitting mills !___. ; 7 | 100. 0 
2397 | Schiffli-machine embroide ries 100. 0 


2492 Lasts and related products | 100. 0 
2599 | Furniture and fixtures ! . ; coal 100. 0 
3265 | China decorating for the trade . ; | 100.0 
2821 | Cyclic (coal tar) crudes_- | 100. 0 
2338 | Women’s neckwear and scarfs | 100.0 
2513 | Reed and rattan furniture | 100. 0 
2865 | Natural tanning and dyeing materials | 100.0 
2425 | Excelsior mills__- ; | 100. 0 
3466 | Galvanizing , 100.0 

| 

| 


3152 | Leather work gloves 100.0 
2023 | Concentrated milk 100. 0 
2999 | Petroleum and coal products 100. 0 


2044 | Rice cleaning and polishing 100. 0 


2284 | Hatters’ fur | 100.0 
2389 | Apparel . f j | 100. 0 
2442 | Rattan and willow ware !__- P ; : 3 100. 0 
2895 | Carbon black___- 100. 0 
2383 | Suspenders and garters _- | 100. 0 
2083 | Malt 100.0 
2519 | Household furniture , | 100. 0 
2832 Botanical products ‘ } 100. 0 
2097 | Manufactured ice___- : --| 100. 0 
3271 | Concrete products ‘ | 100. 0 
2793 | Photoengraving } 100. 0 
2881 | Cottonseed oil mills- - - ‘ / : : = 100. 0 


i Not elsewhere classified. 





Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Statistics by Industry, 1947, Census of Man- 
ufactures, vol. II, p. 18. 
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TaBLe I.—Importance of establishments with less than 500 employees in 45 
facturing industries on the basis of percent of total output, 1947—Continued 











Creamery butter i 
Brick and hollow tile 
Canvas products 
Millinery 

Children’s coats 
Handbags and purses 
Hand stamps and stencils 
Leather goods 
Typesetting 


| Cut-stone and stone products... 


Robes and dressing gowns 
Prefabricated wood products 
Wood preserving 

Artificial flowers 

Women’s outerwear ! 

Curtains and draperies 

Signs and advertising displays 
Men’s and boys’ cloth hats and caps 
Veneer mills 

Raw cane sugar i 

Leather and sheep-lined clothing 
Enameling and lacquering 
Venetian blinds 

Electrotyping and stereotyping 
Cured fish 

Vegetable oil mills 

Mirror and picture frames 
Restaurant furniture 
Fabricated metal product 
Cigar boxes 

Saddlery, harness, and whips 
Buttons 

Lubricants 

Handkerchiefs 

Dehydrated fruits and vegetables 
Lime 

Lamp shades 

Printing oils 

Liquid, frozen, and dried eggs 
Umbrellas, parasols and canes 
Biological products 

Marine animal oils 

Whiting and fillers 

Sewer pipe 

Fabric and combination dress gloves 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons 
Window and door screens 
Fatty acid 

Blended and prepared flours 
Linseed oil mills 

Pottery products ! 

Essential oils 

Organs 

Small leather goods 

Artists’ materials 

Leather dress gloves 

Cork products 

Gypsum products 

Yarn mills, silk system 

Nails and spikes 

Carpets and rugs ! 

Hardwood distillation 

Salt 

W allpaper 

Industrial furnaces and ovens 
Glue and gelatin 
Oleomargarine 

Dresses, unit price 

Bottled soft drinks 

Ice cream and ices 

Women’s suits and coats 
Children’s dresses 

Women's and children’s underweat 
Fabricated textile products 


Not elsewhere classified. 


Industry 


2 


o 


l 


maniu- 


Percent of 
total output 
in estab- 
lishments 
with less 
than 500 
employees 


LOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100. 
100 
100 
100 
1OO. 
100 
100 
100 
100. 
100 
100. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1H 

100 


tht) 


100 
100 
1O0 

Lu 
1m 


1M 


Ow. f 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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TABLe I. 


No. 





2899 
2385 
2098 


2512 


3432 


21 


2499 
2041 
2037 
3295 
39RS 
2099 
2294 


2883 


34 


93 
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Prepared animal feeds 
Poultry dressing, wholesale 
Children’s outerwear 
Fruit and vegetabk 
Textile bags 

Pickles and sauces 
Flavorings 

C ooperage 

Fabric and combination work gloves 
Beet sugar 

Trimmings and art goods 

Knit outerwear mills 

Wines and brandy 

Wooden boxes (except cigar boxes 
Footwear cut stock 

Plating and polishing 

Sulfonated oils and 
Separate trousers 
Chemical products 
Waterproof outer garments 
Macaroni and spaghetti 
Household furniture, upholstered 
Oil burners 

W ood office furniture 

Wood products 

Flour and meal 

Frozen foods 

Minerals, ground or treated 
Morticians’ 


baskets 


issistants 


goods 

Food preparations 

Processed textile wast 

Soybean oil mills 

Steel springs 

Structural clay products ! 
Automobile trailers 

Furs, dressed and dyed 

Special dairy products 

Enve lopes 

Men's and boys’ clothing 
Cordage and twine 

Fertilizers : 

Musical instruments 

Work shirts 

Cleaning and polishing preparations 
Bread and other bakery products 
Primary metal industries 

Men’s and boys’ neckwear 
Grease and tallow 
Screw-machine products 
Cement hydraulic 
Belts 

Prepared meats 
Sawmills and planing mills, 
Narrow fabric mills 
Paddings and upholstery filling 
Millwork plants 

Luggage 

Sheet-metal work 

Edge tools 

Miscellaneous products ! 
Jewelry (precious metals 
Fabricated pipe and fittings 
Paints and varnishes 
Engraving on metal 

Jewelers’ findings 

Partitions and fixtures 
Paperboard boxes 
rransportation equipment 
Secondary nonferrous metal 
Shortening and cooking oils 
Jewelry and instrument cases 
Die-cut paper and board 
Dresses, dozen price 
Fireworks and pyrotechnics 


Blankbook making and paper ruling 


it elsewhere classified. 
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TaBLE I.—IJmportance of establishments with less than 500 employees in 452 manu- 
facturing industries on the basis of percent of total output, 1947—-Continued 


Percent 
total output 
in estat 
No Industry lishment 
with les 
than 500 
employee 


Men's and boys’ underwear 81.4 
Lithographing 81 

Products of purchased glass 80.7 
House slippers SO). Ff 
Roofing felts and coatings 80. 4 
Commercial printing 80. 2 
Children’s vehicles 80. 2 
Miscellaneous publishing RO). ( 
Nonclay refractories 79. 7 
Yarn throwing mills 70. ¢ 
Men’s dress shirts and nightwear 79.6 
Service and household machines ! 79. ¢ 
Soda fountain and bar equipment 79.1 
W ood house furniture except upholstered 79.1 
Clay refractories 79.0) 
Insecticides and fungicides 78.4 
Cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, et 7k 


Brooms and brushes 77.5 
Machine shops 77.4 
Surgical and medical instruments 
Canned sea food 

Seamless-hosiery mills 77.0 
Plywood plants 7 
Leavening compounds 
Woodworking machinery 
































- ‘ 2 
Knit-fabric mills 76.4 
Paper industries machinery 76.4 
Tobacco pipes 76.3 
% 3111 | Leather tanning and finishing 2 
: 2202 | Lace goods j 
- 2824 | Synthetic rubber 76.2 
3339 | Primary nonferrous metals ! 76. 1 
2641 | Paper coating and glazing -- 75.8 
2424 | Cooperage stock mills 7s 
3984 | Candles 75.4 
699 | Electrical products 74.7 
559 | Special industry machinery 4. ¢ 
3941 Games and toys 74.2 
4441 | Structural and ornamental products 74.1 
2609 | Converted paper products 73.6 
Felt goods ! io. ( 
Canning and preserving, except fish 72.9 
Boat building and repairing > 72 
Housefurnishings 2 
il Electrical industrial apparatus i2 
275 | Mineral wool 71 
3491 | Metal barrels, drums, and pails 71 
3949 | Sporting and athletic goods 7 
3713 rruck and bus bodies d 
332 | Primary lead 1.1 
¥ 2311 | Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 70. ¢ 
2792 | Engraving and plate printing (0.2 
2661 | Paper bags 
2342 | Corsets and allied garments 69. 9 
3961 | Costume jewelry ; 6Y. 9 
2071 | Confectionery product 6Y. 4 
3 361 | Nonferrous foundries eS 
; : Finishing wool textiles 6S. 8 
Book printing ‘ OS 
i Dolls OS 
i Metal house furnishings, except upholstered tis 
2251 | Full-fashioned hosiery mills . OS. ( 
1 | Gray-iron foundries 
Food-products machinery ( 
253, Floor and wall tile OF. 
Yarn mills, cotton system 06.5 
11 | Tobacco stemming and red g ; 
2297 | Jute (except felt) and linen good 
; Piano and organ parts 
2612 | Paper and board mills ’ 
121 | Industrial leather belting tn 
Mattresses and bedspring S 
2295 | Coated fabrics, except rubberized - 
4442 | Metal doors, sash 
2781 | Bookbinding 


1 Not elsewhere classified. 
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Hand tools . 
Footwear, except rubber 
Toilet preparations 
Boiler shop 


| Collapsible tubes.__- 
| Yarn mills, wool, except c: “Ar pe 


Lighting fixtures 

Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc. 
Metal foil 
Wireworks 


Dental equipme nt and supplie: s 
| Books, publishing and printing 


Finishing textiles, except wool 
Nonferrous metal rolling !- 


Industry 


t t... iacalidipadsinisnebeaioes 


General industrial ey i 


Storage batteries 
Inorganic color pigment 


Loose-leaf binders and devices 
| Straw hats _-_--- 


Insulated wire and cables 
Truck trailers 


Pulp goods, pressed and ‘molded 
Nonmetallic minerals products !__--- 
Electrical welding apparatus 


Softwood distillation 


| Watcheases 
Scouring and combing pls ants_. 


Professional furniture 


| Plastics products ! 


Matches . 

Knit glove mills 

Vitreous plumbing fixtures 

Explosives 

Abrasive products... - 
Office and store machines ! 


| Vitreous-enameled products 


Pulp mills ‘ 

Iron and steel forgings 
Mechanical stokers 
Newspapers 
Communication equipme nt 
Metal stampings ‘ 
Scales and balances 
Blowers and fans 


Needles, pins, and fasteners 
Knit underwear mills 
Oil-field machinery and tools 


| Malt liquors pakweecawien 


Textile goods ! 
Fur-felt hats and hat bodies 
Tin cans and other tinware 


Gaskets and asbestos insulations 
| Beauty and barber shop equi 
| Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets 
| Wool-felt hats and hat bodies 
| Cigars._..... 


Inorganic che smicals ! 


| Primary copper whe 


Wiring devices and supplies 

Welded and heavy riveted pi 
Pianos oo 
Byproduct coke ovens......- 
Window shades “ 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Malleable iron foundries 


ee 


POs. 


¥ 


Heating and cooking apparatus 
Surgical appliances and supplies 


Porcelain electrical supplies 
Reclaimed rubber 

Asbestos products 

Pumps and compressors 
Farm machinery (except trac 
Phonograph records 


tors) 
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- TaBLe I.—Importance of establishments with less than 500 employees in 452 manu- 
: facturing industries on the basis of percent of total output, 1947—-Continued 


Percent of 
| total output 
| in estab- 

No. Industry lishments 
with less 
} than 500 
| employees 


' 


Metal plumbing fixtures and fittings 














1 | 47.4 
7 Metalworking machinery._.. | 47.3 
5 | Greeting cards | 46. 6 
9 | Periodicals... - ‘ a 46.5 
2 Public building furniture_- 46.3 
( | Power-transmission equipment ; 46.3 
5 X-ray and therapeutical apparatus 5 46.0 
4 Hardware. -- : 45. 2 
2 | Pharmaceutical preparations. __- 44.6 
1 | Chewing and smoking tobacco . 44.6 
7 | Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels... 44.5 
4 | Industrial trucks and tractors. _- 44.2 
4 Steel foundries - | 43.9 
2 | Scientifie instruments. - | 43.7 
9 | Cutlery... | 43.1 
8 | Printing-trades machinery | 43.0 
6 Graphite, ground or blended 42.9 
aa | Lead pencils and crayons... 42.8 
| ; Laundry and dry cleaning machinery 42.7 
0 4 Pens and mechanical pencils..__. : ; | 42.6 
9 3 Textile machinery. -_- : 42.5 
9 : | Opthalmie goods. - _- a 41.9 
5 ¥ Woolen and worsted fabrics _ - - , 41.9 
4 4 Blast furnaces : 41.1 
.3 A Meat packing, wholesale os 40.8 
.6 ‘ Valves and fittings, except plumbers... . : 40.7 
6 x Aircraft equipment ! | 40.3 
. 0 § Construction and mining machinery ..... ; 40.3 
8 2 Silverware and plated ware. | 40. 2 
8 4 | Rubber industries !__.__- 40.0 
0 ‘ Watches and clocks___. ; ‘ a. 7 | 39.7 
0 x Earthenware food utensils on 39.7 
1.9 a Metal office furniture _- : : | 39. 6 
2 : Rayon and related broad woven fabrics ‘ ee | 39.6 
1.2 Machine tools , } 39.3 
5.8 Elevators and escalators _ | 38.3 
4.7 Mechanical measuring instruments.. | 38. 2 
5. 5 2: Primary batteries (dry and wet)_.............----------- | 38.0 
5. 5 Hand saws and saw blades a | 37.8 
5.3 ‘ Electric lamps__. ; | 37.1 
5. 2 i | Distilled liquors, except brandy 36.8 
5.0 t | Chewing gum... 35.8 
4.9 Pressed and blown glassware 35.0 
4.9 . | Petroleum refining 4.1 
4.8 Plastic materials. __- ; 33. 1 
4.5 Vitreous-china food utensils - -- 32.8 
4.5 Soap and glycerin 32.3 
3. 5 { Files. _.. | 1.8 
3.5 3 Electrical measuring instruments. | 31.7 
Electrical appliances ____- 1.6 
3.3 Electrical control apparatus 1.1 
3.3 Chocolate and cocoa products - -- | 30.5 
2.9 Electrometallurgical products - -- 
2.8 | Primary zine... 
2. 4 | Thread mills | 
2.4 | Carbon and graphite products 
1.9 | Cereal preparations... - | 
1.8 ; Glass containers 
1. 8 } 61 | Radios and related products 5 
1.7 S 3392 | Wire drawing 5.3 
1.4 4 3861 | Photographic equipment 25. 0 
i). 4 2829 | Organic chemicals '_. 24.4 
0). 4 “ 3585 | Refrigeration machinery... 24.3 
0. O 4 3989 | Small arms_. 23.7 
19. 9 < 3751 | Motorcycles and bicycles | 23. 4 
19. 8 2 3731 | Shipbuilding and repairing. _ - - 21.3 
19. 6 ¢ 2271 | Wool carpets, rugs and carpet yarn_. | 21.3 
19. 3 © 2833 | Medicinal chemicals_.- 20.4 
aS. g ‘586 | Measuring and dispensing pumps 20. 2 
is. 4 i 2274 | Hards surface floor coverings i 20. 2 
48.3 s 3351 | Copper rolling and drawing __- 19.3 
48. (0) a 2812 | Alkalies and chlorines_ _- se 9.3 
47.9 q 2233 | Cotton broad woven fabrics 18.9 
47.8 | 3583 | Sewing machines. 18. 6 
i 
} ' Not elsewhere classified. 
» 
ig 
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TaB LE I.—IJmportance of establishments with less than 500 employees in 452 manu- 
facturing industries on the basis of percent of total output, 2947—Continued 







Percent of 3 

total output ¢ 

A | in estab- ¥ 
No. Industry lishments 4 
with less 

| than 500 

employees 




























Electronic tubes ’ | 17.6 
Safes and vaults 17.5 é 
Domestic laundry equipment | 16.9 
Engine electrical equipment 15.4 
Telephone and telegraph equipment | 15, 1 
Motors and generators ‘ | 14.8 
Railroad and streetcars | 14.7 
Transformers 14.3 ‘ 
Internal-combustion engine 5 13.9 
Ball and roller bearings | 13.7 
Cane sugar refining | 12.4 
Aluminum rolling and drawing 10.5 
Locomotives and parts 10.3 
Corn products 9.9 
Tractors 8.9 
Steam engines and turbines 8.8 ‘ 
l'ypewriters 8.2 7 
Vacuum cleaners | 7.8 4 
Flat glass Fes 
Motor vehicles and parts | 7.5 
Aircraft engines 6.9 4 
Aircraft propellers | 6.2 
Rubber footwear | 5.2 
Computing and related machines 4.3 
Primary aluminum 3.9 
Steel works and rolling mills | 3.8 
Cigarettes ' 3.2 
Synthetic fibers _ _- 2.6 
Aircraft ‘ | 2.5 
Tires and inner tubes | 2.4 

3990 Small arms ammunition stpatllcd | 2 









| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 












Source: Computed from 1947 Census of Manufactures. 














TasLE II.—IJmportance of establishments with less than 100 employees in 452 
manufacturing ( ndustries on the basis of percent of total output, 1947 


















Average | Value added by manu- ; 
Percent of size of facture (thousand 4 
total out- | establish- dollars) 












put in ments (av- i nee eee Sd 
te establish- | erage value 
N Industry ments | added by | Establish- | 
with less | manufac- | ments with| All estab- 
than 100 ture, in less than lishments , 
employees | thousand 100 em- in industry A 
dollars ployees s 







\ 












$204 Sand-lime produc 1 
Hair work 100. 0 50 4, 580 4, 380 4 
Gum naval stores, steam distilled 100.0 &5 2, 634 2, bid a 
Fuel briquets ind packaged fuel 100.0 42 9, 093 0, OS 3 
Animal oils, n. e. ¢ 100.0 130 1,816 1, 816 
























Fur goods gs, 3 55 120, 733 

Natural chees« 95.9 37 60, 645 

Paving mixtures and blocks 93. 7 87 21, 366 22, 803 

Beehive coke ovens 92. 1 278 19, 961 21, 661 

Manufactured ice 92. 3 66 200, 206 226, 584 

Fertilizers (mixing only 91.9 116 54, 900 4 

rucking, pleating, and hemstitching 91.0 10 19, 417 3 

Suit and coat findings 90. 7 104 14,411 4 

Women’s skirts 90.5 78 34, 817 ; 

Embroideries, except schiffli-machine 90.3 44 31,179 | 

Miscellaneous bookbinding work 89. 3 61 12, 020 y 

Concrete products So. 0 33 180, 490 | 4 

Hat and cap materials SS. 5 80 4,974 | 

Artificial flowers &8, 0 54 20, 945 | F 

Lapidary work 86.5 10 9, 394 4 

Compressed and liquefied gasses 86. 2 180 57, 612 : 
3298 | Statuary and art goods 86.1 27 6, 364 | 3; a 
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100 employees in 452 


manufacturing industries on the basis of percent of total output, 1947—Continued 








23 


2909 
2306 

171 
2493 
2387 
2044 
2284 
2389 
2090 
2886 

S005 

30454 
2024 
2204 
2891 
2442 
2541 
2805 


3274 








Industry 


Cut stone and stone products 
Creamery butter 

Wines and brandy 

Men’s and boys’ cleth hats and cap 
Hand stamps and stencils 
Blouses and waists 

Millinery 

Canvas products 

Children’s coats 

Cured fish 

Cottonseed oil mills 

Knitting mills, n. e. ¢ 
Models and patterns (except paper 
Schiffli-machine embroideries 
Lasts and related products 
China decorating for the trade 
Furniture and fixtures, n. e. ¢ 
Dresses, unit price 
Photoengraving 

Typesetting 

Bottled soft drinks 

Lamp shades 

Signs and advertising display 
Sulfonated ils and assistants 
Cyclic (coal tar) crudes 
Women’s neck wear and scarf 
Curtains and draperies 

Reed and rattan furniture 
Plating and polishing 
Leather goods, n. e. ¢ 
Saddlery, harness, and whips 
Women’s outerwear, n. ¢ 
Restaurant furniture 

Natural tanning and dveing material 
Women’ suits and coats 
Excelsior mills 

Children’s outerwear, n. e. ¢ 
Venetian blinds 

Enameling and lacquering 
Galvaniaing 

Whiting and fillers 
Electrotyping and stereotyping 
Robes and dressing gowns 
Brick and hollow til 

Cigar boxes 

Leather work gloves 
Concentrated milk 

Petroleum and coal products, n. e. ¢ 
Trimming and art good 
Handbags and purse 

Mirror and picture frame 
Belts 

Rice cleaning and polishing 
Hatters’ fur 

Apparel, n. e. ¢ 

Liquid, frozen, and dried eggs 
Grease and tallow 

Umbrellas, parasols, and canes 
Artists’ materials 

Tee cream and ices 

Processed textile waste 
Printing oils 

Rattan and willow ware 
Partitions and fixtures 
Carbon black 

Lime 

Children’s dresse 

Knit outerwear mills 
Fabricated textile products, 1 
Footwear, cut stock 

Prepared animal feeds 
Biological products 
Waterproof outer 





garments 


employees 


A verage 

Percent of size of 
total out establish- 
put in ments (av- 
establish- | erage value 
ments idded by 
with less | manufac- 
than 100 ture, in 
thousand 
dollars) 


SO 2 
8&5. 1 66 
84.7 227 
S4.4 66 
84. 1 17 
8.3. 8 91 
83.8 108 
83. 2 44) 
82.4 115 
82.0 78 
82.0 332 
81.6 17 
S1.3 tl 
81.0 5S 
SO.Y 151 
MO) A 79 
SOS 110 
SsO.0 145 
80. 0 151 
79.8 84 
79 75 
78 50 
7 66 
77.8 193 
77.4 S71 
76. 7 102 
76.2 RR 
74 127 
74.4 70 
73.9 
73.9 67 
73.9 103 
7a. 7 Nm 
73. ¢ 242 
12,8 gO 
=o ¢ 4 
2.2 64 
71 3 Pb 
71 2 197 
1¢ ")2 
71.4 113 
71.0 14 
0.9 111 
ov SS 
0.2 18 
69.7 6o1 
60 R3 
‘ 0 104 
( t 
67 OH 
67 404 
67.2 174 
HH, 8 Q3 
( 7 209 
64. ¢ 214 
4.4 OF 
4. ( a9 
f LK 
‘ 126 
63.0 217 
62.4 67 
62.4 } 
62.1 62 
62.0 228 
1.9 WW 
61. ¢ 121 
ty ‘ us 
60.6 144 
(0.2 147 
HO. 1 OF 
~4u 0 


Value adde 
facture 
dollars 


Establish 
™m 
less than 





nts with 


100 em 

ployees 
39. 106 
91, 241 
80, 454 
17, 439 
16, S56 
103, 572 
84, 387 
4, 475 
48,115 





2, 754 
93. 242 
16, 467 

6, 974 

5, 508 
11. 200 

1, 001 
1. 

1 10 
26, 871 
12. 002 
Ww ag? 

16] 

1,514 
1) 363 
78, 718 

PQQ, 
524 
104, 422 
RHO 
25, 23 
52 066 
10, 461 
25, 676 
29, 233 





d by manu- 
(thousand 
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TABLE II.—IJmportance of establishments with less than 100 employees in 452 
manufacturing industries on the basis of percent of total output, 1947—Continued 


No 


Industry 





Men’s and boys’ neckwear. - - 
Sheet-metal work ; 
Screw-machine products gale 
Wood products, n. e. c a alld iota 
Jewelry (precious metal) 

Pottery products, n. e. ¢ . 

De shydrs ated fruits and vege tables..._- a 
Lubricants, n. @. ¢__---- 
Buttons 
Insecticides and fungicides 


| Fabricated metal products, n. €. ¢..-. 


H: indkere hiefs 


| Women’s and children’s underwear 


| Luggage 


| Nails and spikes 


Poultry dressing, wholesale 
Chemical products, n. e. ¢ 2 
Marine animal oils ‘ i ae | 
Engraving and plate printing... ----- ae 


Small leather goods_-- 

Commercial printing 

Cooperage stock mills 

Miscellaneous publishing - 

Cleaning and polishing prepars ations 

Leather and sheep-lined clothing 

Morticians’ goods 

Machine shops. -- | 
Millwork plants : ; | 
Fabric and combination dress gloves | 
Sawmills and planing mills, general 

Household furniture, upholstered 

Musical instruments, n. e. ¢ 

Prepared meats 


| Wood preserving 
| Macaroni and spaghetti - - - 


1 | Raw cane sugar 





| Miscellaneous products, n.e.¢ 


| Straw hats odie wns 


Furs, dressed and dyed 
Cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, ete 
Products of purchased glass. -- 


| Suspenders and garters 


enor Hg asepicscteay n.e.c 
Edge tools ssteapmuatiorks 
Leather dress gloves 
Minerals, grounds or treated 
Separate trousers 
Flavorings 
Cooperage om 
Automobile trailers 


Dolls 


Transportation equipment, n. e. ¢.....--....--- 
Jewelers’ findings __.. 


Rey ee ren 


a cieaeen 
Household furniture, n. e. ¢ 
Boat building and repairing 
Blended and prepared flours 
Veneer mills : 
Prefabricated wood. products gu telebaenieckio anion 
Linseed oil mills____- a 
Fabricated pipe and fittings. _..---- 
Soda fountain and bar equipment 
Wooden boxes (except cigar boxes) 
Window and door screens 5 
Fireworks and pyrotechnics 

House slippers : 


| Soybean oil mills 


Food preparations, n. e. ¢ 
Blankbook making and paper ruling 
Narrow fabric mills 

Essential oils 


| Average | Value added by manu- 
Percent of| size of facture (thousand 
total out- | establish- dollars) 























putin | ments (av- | _ 
establish- | erage value ae 
ments | added by | Establish- 
| with less | manufac- | ments with} All estab- 
than 100 ture, in less than | lishments 
jemployees| thousand 100em- | inindustry 
| dollars) ployees 7 
59. 2 | 123 | 30, 033 50, 708 
59.1 | 133 | 133, 874 226, 446 
59.0 | 119 | 84, 041 143, 853 
| 58.5 | 80 | 84,362 144, 033 
58.3 | 105 | 81,879 140, 478 
58. 1 63 18, 071 31, 075 
58. 4 124 | 10, 603 18, 155 
57.9 298 40, 221 69, 435 
57.7 | 76 | 19, 822 34, 356 
57.6 181 17, 356 30, 121 
57.2 91 | 22, 859 39, 967 
57.2 130 | 11, 831 20, 689 
56.9 150 | 129, 155 227, 236 
56. 6 122 | 38, 563 68, 160 
56.3 | 165 108, 852 193, 436 
55.7 255 8, 364 15, 033 
55.6 | 80 18, 380 33, 004 
55. 6 115 37, 863 68, O78 
55.5 | 7 10, 813 19, 490 
55.4 | 82 541, 735 977, 686 
55.4 | 109 15, 056 27, 191 
55.4 | 118 39, 916 72, 151 
55.0 | 130 74, 270 135, 120 
54.4 149 10, 219 18, 798 
53.9 163 49, 791 92, 395 
53.8 87 | 146,340 271, 870 
53.7 | 111 | 137, 596 256, 399 
§3.3 | 102 7, 063 13, 256 
53.3 | 231 8, 390 15, 721 
53.1 78 | 792, 216 1, 491, 982 
53.1 138 102, 263 | 192, 430 
52.9 131 | 11, 702 22, 122 
52.7 186 | 124, 204 235, 537 
52. 2 380 | 48, 148 92, 041 
51.4 186 21, 632 42, 049 
50.9 216 9, 014 17, 709 
i. 8 245 21, 809 42, 954 
50. 6 135 | 242, 974 480, 375 
50.4 112 | 59, 450 118, 107 
50.0 | 106 3, 389 6, 774 
49.7 148 11, 853 23, 871 
49.5 170 20, 029 40, 472 
48.5 95 11, 644 24, 042 
48.5 248 24, 752 51, 058 
48.3 | 168 | 79, 036 163, 731 
48.0 | 261 76, O11 158, 333 
46.9 | 123 14, 691 31, 350 
47.8 | 224 23, 435 48, 986 
47.4 | 215 4, 086 8, 610 
47.2 | 100 17, 727 37, 577 
47.1 | 138 | 43, 141 91, 712 
| 46.9 | 123 9, 633 20, 542 
46.9 | 163 13, 946 29, 714 
46.8 | 165 57, 266 122, 395 
46.5 1, 016 25, 061 53, 885 
46.4 | 192 1, 875 4, 041 
46.1 | 8 | 31,798 69, 054 
45.5 | 192 10, 637 23, 368 
45.4 236 16, 751 36, 858 
44.5 194 | 17, 889 40, 260 
44.5 2, 485 18, 802 42, 243 
44.3 277 26, O15 58, 786 
44.2 245 7,173 | 16, 254 
44.1 170 76, 907 | 174, 545 
43.8 156 19, 479 44, 416 
3.3 118 3, 732 8, 626 
43.0 IS7 17,017 | 39, 548 
42.9 792 45,175 | 105, 291 
42.8 182 150, 353 | 350, 871 
42.5 120 15, 545 36, 622 
42.2 226 45, 688 108, 201 
42.2 345 6,115 | 14, 477 
41.8 162 459, 894 1, 100, 836 


Bread and other bakery products inh 
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TaBLe IIl.—IJmportance of establishments with less than 100 employees in 452 
manufacturing industries on the basis of percent of total output, 1947—Continued 


No Industry 


2392 | Housefurnishings, n. e. c 

2334 | Dresses, dozen price 

9225 | Yarn mills, silk system 

2025 | Special dairy products 

3559 | Special-industry machinery, n. e. c 
2515 | Mattresses and bed springs. -.- 
2041 | Flour and meal = 
3941 | Games and toys, n. e. c aoe 
9251 | Paints and varnishes 

3981 | Brooms and brushes 

2761 | Lithographing 

2832 | Botanical products 

2441 | Fruit and vegetable baskets 

3955 | Carbon paper and inked ribbons 
3441 | Structural and ornamental products. - 
2037 | Frozen foods 

3432 | Oil burners... _-1- 

3961 | Costume jewelry 

2382 | Fabric and combination work gloves 
2781 | Bookbinding ' aie 
2732 | Book printing 7 aia 
3121 | Industrial leather belting_ ~~~. 
3361 | Nonferrous foundries 

2273 | Carpets and rugs, n. e. c__-- ‘ 
3996 | Tobacco pipes ‘ 
3341 | Secondary nonferrous metals 

2884 | Vegetable oil mills, n. e. c. 

3471 | Lighting fixtures 

3467 | Engraving on metal 

3553 | Woodworking machinery 

3841 | Surgical and medical instruments 

3713 | Truck and bus bodies 
2093 | Oleomargarine ‘ 

2691 | Die-cut paper and board 
2256 | Knit fabric mills i 
2871 | Fertilizers 7 
3619 | Electrica) industrial apparatus 
3986 | Jewelry and instrument cases a 
Sporting and athletic goods ; 

Fiber cans, tubes, drums, ete. ........ 
Paddings and upholstery filling 

Men’s and boys’ clothing, n. e. ¢ 
Food-products machinery 

Men’s and boys’ underwear 

99 | Nonmetallic minerals products, n. e. c 
2393 | Textile bags 

2651 | Envelopes ath oie . 

3111 | Leather tanning and finishing oa 

3982 | Organs 

2031 | Canned seafood 

3 Mineral wool 

Beauty and barber shop equipment. - -. 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats_. 

Plastic products, n. e. ¢ 

Men’s dress shirts and nightwear. 
Dental equipment and supplies 

Canning and preserving, except fish 
Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery 
Corsets and allied garments 

Electrical welding apparatus 

Finishing wool textiles 

2295 | Coated fabrics, except rubberized 

3567. Industrial furnaces and ovens 

2281 | Fur-felt hats and hat bodies 

3589 Service and household machine, n. e. c 
3842 | Surgical appliances and supplies 

3984 | Candles 

2671 Paperboard boxes 

83 | Loose-leaf binders and devices 

3294 Graphite, ground and blended 

2511 | Wood house furniture, except upholstered 
2514 | Metal house furniture, except upholstered 
3872  Watchcases 


3949 








Percent of 
total out- 
put in 
establish- 
ments 
with less 
than 100 
employees 


41.8 
41.8 
41 
41 
41. 
40, 
40. 
40. ¢ 
40) 
39. 
39. 
39. 
39. 
39 
38 
38 
38. 
38. 
37. § 
37.8 
37.8 


NO Wa3h Css 


37.6 
36.9 
36.9 
36. 9 
36.9 
36. 7 
36. 5 
36. ! 
36. 
35 
35 
34 
34 
33 
33 
33 
32. 
32, 
32. 
32. 
31. 
31 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30.4 
30.1 
20.6 


29.9 


ann. oO 


o~rornno-o 


29. 7 | 


29 


29 
29 
29 
29 


28. 


2K 


oR 


28 
9 


28 
28 
28. 0 


or 7 


“Krone x 


21.4 
27.6 
27.6 
27.5 
22.0 
27.1 

27.1 


26. 6 


ze 


~~ 


| Value added by manu- 


facture (thousand 
dollars) 


Average 
size of 
establish- 
ments (av- 
erage value 


added by | Establish- 

manufac- | ments with} All estab- 
ture, in less than lishments 
thousand 100 em- in industry 


dollars) ployees 











27 65, 383 
167 63, 971 
161 2, 889 
368 19, 838 
157 143, 

166 59, 

330 166, 

126 42, 426 
364 188, O8O 
124 34, 702 
222 124, 366 
601 3, 576 

37 7, 597 
352 9, 249 
264 170, 616 
204 22, 760 
204 16, GR5 
125 40, 705 
243 13, 270 
132 34, 109 
370 21,77 
155 10, 686 

72 110, 981 | 
170 11, 431 | 
181 5, 068 
372 44, 022 
923 28, S89 
205 90, 939 

74 5, 935 
204 31,474 
217 10, S88 
211 45, 160 

1, 620 15, 355 
229 16, 271 
235 25, 077 
678 42. 404 
212 13, 712 
160 8, 715 
1,124 35, 162 
284 11, 859 
322 14, 25: 
217 69, 563 
307 59, 614 
198 6, 307 
272 6, 211 
285 20, 272 
416 20, 804 
720 122, 439 
192 1, 563 
3a 28, 617 | 
405 
255 
363 
213 | 
275 86, 178 | 
202 12, 606 | 
269 177, 714 | 
430 15, 687 
300 46, 182 
531 16, 236 | 
374 6, 216 
466 14, 455 
361 10, 962 
452 17, 312 
370 18, 542 66, 223 
178 30, 801 111, 526 
165 2, 463 
416 174, 742 
281 10, 119 
412 1, 090 
219 133, 813 492, 738 
306 25, 605 04, 511 
305 6, 633 24, 986 
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Industry 


Periodicals 
Books, publishing and printing 
Wirework 

Gaskets and asbestos insulations 
Newspapers 

Converted paper products, n. e. ¢ 
Fatty acid 

Metal doors, sash, and trim 
Professional furniture 
Primary metal industries 
Confectionery products 

Meta] stamping 

Boiler shop products 

Storage batteries 

Blowers and fans 

Wallpaper 

Gray iron foundries 

Abrasive products 

Electrical products, n, e. ¢ 
Paper coating and glazing 

Knit glove mills 

Full-fashioned hosiery mills 
Wood office furniture 

Hand tools 

Clay refractories 

Public building furniture 

Toilet preparations 

Optical instruments and lenses 
General industrial machinery 
Seamless hosiery mills 

Aircraft equipment, n. e. c 

Glue and gelatin 
Paper-industries machinery 
Sewer pipe 

Hand saws and saw blades 

Meat packing, wholesale 

Steel springs 

Roofing felts and coating 

Textile machinery 

Paper bags 

Yarn throwing miils 

Industrial truck and tractors 
Children’s vehicles 

Textile goods, n. e. ¢ 

Leavening compounds 

Scientific instruments 

Farm machinery (except tractors 
Nonferrous metal rolling, n. e. 
Piano and organ parts 
Inorganic chemicals, n. e. ¢ 
Salt 

Communication equipment, 
W ool-felt hats and hat bodies 
Truck trailers 

Finishing textiles, except Wool 
robacco stemming 


“ilverware and plated war« 


2. & ¢ 






and redrying 


X-ray and therapeutic apparatus 
Elevators and escalators 
Needles, pins, and fasteners 
Printing-trades machinery 

Felt goods, n. e. ¢ 


Chocolate and cocoa products 
Cordage and twine 


(onvevors 


Explosives 
W low shades 
I pencils and crayons 
(treeting cards 

uring and combing plants 


Cork products 


Opthalmie goods 


Average 


Percent of size of 

total out- | establish- 
put in ments (av- 

establish- | erage value 
ments added by 


manufac- 
ture, in 
thousand 


with less 
than 100 
employees 


dollars) 

26.5 307 
26.4 406 
26. 2 293 
26.0 342 
25. 9 168 
25. 6 453 
25. 6 1, 072 
25. 5 368 
25.0 357 
24.9 

24.8 

24.4 

24.3 

19 

24.1 

23.8 

23. ¢ 

23.5 

23.3 

2 9 

23.3 

oon 

> 

) 

» 

pe 

> 


NNNWMNN AX 








I 
22. 0 
21.8 
21.6 
21.1 
20. 6 
20. 6 
20.4 
20). 4 
2.1 
20. 1 
19.7 
19.5 
19.4 
19.4 
19.2 377 
19. 2 415 
1v oO tHS 
Is. 6 521 
18. 6 G69 
18.4 384 
18.3 418 
18.1 910 
18.0 350 
17.9 £97 
17.7 663 
17.6 463 
17.5 284 
17.5 54S 
17.5 5a) 
17.4 443 
17.3 51S 
17.2 333 
17.2 618 
17.1 351 
; 104 
16.8 541 
16. ¢ 3, 170 
16. 6 if} 
16. 5 567 
16.5 YS3 
16. 4 277 
16.4 173 
16.: Sw 
16.3 732 
16.1 324 
16.0 143 


Value added by manu- 
facture (thousand 
dollars) 


Establish- 
ments with 
less than 
100 em- 
ployees 


All estab- 
lishments 
in industry 


176, 473 
69, 265 


664, 632 
262, 903 


69, 848 266, 426 
16, 948 65, 308 
36 





, 9382 1, 398, 724 


855 3. 
4, 385 
30, 082 
6, 854 
34, 472 





46, 
83, 
421,7 
50, 
12, § 
340 
25, 
46, 7 
13, 
65, 
359, 2 


—. « 





(ey 
121, 
3a, 
68, 6 
97, yO 
31, 625 
24, SS! 
08, 276 
71, 999 





74, 706 
34, 844 
23, 6.53 
81,05! 
36, SSI 
11, 6457 
81, 530 
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92 


292 
613 
{099 
4492 

2297 
{663 
3031 
1529 

2121 
3591 

2234 


79 


497 | 


2612 | 


2212 


32 

73 
OR? 
$141 
3999 
‘541 
931 
3621 
2911 
261 
{M61 
2611 
2254 
3253 
3583 
3616 


Industry 


Seales and balances 

Pens and mechanical pencils 
Pharmaceutical preparations 
Collapsible tubes 

Lace goods 

Pumps and compressors 
Hardware 

Insulated wire and cable 
Wiring devices and supplies 
Inorganic color pigments 
Metalworking machinery 


| Metal plumbing fixtures and fittings 


Metal barrels, drums, and pails 
Power-transmission equipment 
Primary nonferrous metals, n. e. ¢ 
Cutlery - - 

Office and store machines, n. e. c 
Heating and cooking apparatus 
Oil-field machinery and tools 
Work shirts 

Bolts, nuts, Washers, and rivets 
Iron and steel forging 


3 | Mechanical stokers 


Watches and clocks 

Construction and mining machinery 
Pulp goods, pressed and molded 
Nonclay refractories 

Mechanical measuring instruments 
Thread mills 

Shortening and cooking oils 
Electrical measuring instruments 
Rubber industries, n. e. ¢ 

Safes and vaults 


| Jute (except felt) and linen goods 


3612 | 


3393 
2052 
3585 
3411 


2862 
3424 
2829 
3561 
2841 
2833 


Phonograph records 

Reclaimed rubber 

Metal office furniture 

Cigars 

Valves and fittings, except plumbers’ 
Rayon and related broad-woven fabrics 
Gypsum products 
Metal foil 

Paper and board mills 
Yarn mills, Wool (except carpets 
Plywood plants 

Plastics materials 

Malt liquors 

Footwear, except rubber 
Asbestos products 

Machine tools 

Pianos s 

Electrical appliances. 
Petroleum refining ; 
Hardwood distillation 
Photographic equipment - 

Pulp mills 

Knit underwear mills 

Floor and wall tile 

Sewing machines 

Electrical control apparatus 
Carbon and graphite products 
Welded and heavy riveted pipe 
Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels 
Refrigeration machinery 


| Tin cans and other tinware 
2085 | 


Distilled liquors, except brandy 
Softwood distillation 
WO ar con ies 
Organic chemicals, n. e. c 
Radios and related products 
Soap and glycerin 

Medicinal chemicals 


91552—51——-5 


Average 
size of 
establish- 


| Percent of 
total out- 


put in ments (av- 
establish- | erage value 
ments added by 


with less 
than 100 


manufac- 
ture, in 


employees | thousand 
dollars) 
15.8 44 
15.8 | 489 
15.8 524 
15.1 8Y2 
14.5 467 
14.4 632 
14.4 A7¢ 
14.3 607 
14.2 625 
14.2 1, 007 
14.1 708 
14.0 563 
14.0 916 
13.7 682 
13.6 oll 
13.3 538 
13.3 580 
13.3 605 
13.3 745 
12.9 391 
12.9 784 
12.9 788 
12.7 483 
12.7 874 
12.7 909 
12.6 we 
12.2 921 
12.1 520 
12. 1 757 
11.9 1, 621 
11.8 675 
11.7 672 
11.5 747 
11.4 Hood 
11.3 682 
11.2 640 
11.2 785 
11.1 174 
10.9 SOY 
10.8 963 
10.7 930 
10.5 400 
10.4 1, 479 
10, 2 639 
9.9 902 
9.9 1, 603 
9.8 1, 839 
9.7 570 
93 1,014 
9.3 1, 101 
9.3 1, 152 
9.2 725 
9.2 3, 420 
9.1 277 
9.1 723 
8.5 1, 840 
8.4 781 
8.2 844 
$.3 O81 
8.1 1, 220 
8.0 914 
8.0 1, 792 
7.8 813 
7.5 1, 065 
7.5 1, 069 
73 2, 090 
7.0 1, 440 
7.0 517 
6.8 2, 768 
6.4 902 
6.3 1,810 
6.1 1, 201 


Value added by manu- 
facture (thousand 
dollars) 


Establish- 
ments with 
less than 
100 em- 
ployees 


All estab- 
lishments 
in industry 





5, 517 34, 766 
14, 157 89, 897 
96, 512 609, 104 

2, 55f 16, 942 

6, 446 44, 872 


282, 476 
346, 457 





103, 722 

213, 596 

04, 658 

302, 842 

155, 944 

fi4, 119 

283, 647 

12, 753 

104, 833 

116, 496 

529, 192 

171, 265 

33, 212 

285, 451 

197, 111 

22, 212 

2 10, 474 
59, 392 470, 132 
1,219 9, 672 
7.077 58, 022 
29, 566 245, 144 
8, 114 67, 372 
9, 337 162, 146 
12, 352 103, 946 
61, 184 599 O54 
2, 236 19, 434 
2, 412 21,318 
&, 585 75, 660 
1,077 9, 604 
9,072 SO, 872 
15, 887 143, 145 
43, O72 393, 860 
2, 730 488, 048 
7, 272 67, 879 
2, 243 21, 439 
108, 821 1. 050, 108 
13, 051 27, 808 
14, 515 146, O87 
19, 937 2000, 341 
79, 127 ROS, O46 
72, 570 745, 995 
10, 389 112, 571 
32, 460 | 347, 965 
2, 907 31, 097 


21, 700 
137, 117 1, 494, 474 








685 7, 490 
24, 038 264, 784 
36, 104 | 415, 938 

} 134, 399 
31, 238 
583 68, 681 
32,115 395, 175 
3, 188 40, 218 
7,122 | 89, 614 
20, 490 
44, 964 
17, 322 
33, 745 
3, 212 46, 064 
1, 334 19, L49 
48, 159 714, 030 
49, 844 773, 233 
28, 552 450, 721 
6, 836 110, 516 
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Average Value added by manu- 
Percent of size of facture (thousand 
total out- | establish- dollars) 
| pat ia | ments ar. ba Tees 
Th | . | establish- | erage value 
No. Industry | ments | added by | Establish- 
| with less | manufac- | ments with| All estab- 
| than 100 | ture, in less than | lishments 
jemployees| thousand | 100 em- | in industry 
| dollars) ployees 
| | ae : 
3263 | Earthenware food utensils... .....-......--..-- 6.0 | 722 3, 271 54, 837 j 
2043 Cereal preparations ak 6.0 | 2, 034 7, 772 130, 188 3 
2131 | Chewing and smoking tobacco-_--._- 5.8 | 789 3, 328 57, 571 5 
2073 | Chewing gum ; 5.7 | 2,025 | 4, 284 | 74,937 $ 
3586 | Measuring and dispensing pumps_ bs 5.4 | 1, 274 3, 562 66, 223 ; 
3461 | Vitreous-enameled products... ..- 5.3 | 921 2, 393 | 45,116 4 
3615 | Transformers nin 5.3 1, 355 | 10, 400 195, 102 4 
2213 | Woolen and worsted fabrics_ : 5.3 | 1,211 | 31, 804 | 599, 534 4 
3731 | Shipbuilding and repairing ------.-- 4.8 | 1,719 25, 231 517, 504 q 
2224 | Yarn mills, cotton system 4.7 | 809 15, 371 326, 839 i 
3751 | Motorcycles and bicycles : 4.6 | 958 3,319 | 72, 838 4 
2271 | Wool o arpets, rugs and carpet yarn.. 4.6 | 2, 285 9,961 | 217, 046 i 
3989 | Small arms tgp 4.4 | 1, 245 | 1, 880 | 42,314 i 
3261 | Vitreous plumbing fixtures 4.1 | 1, 384 | 1, 887 45, 677 s 
3229 | Pressed and blown glassware ; 4.0 | 1, 345 6, 752 169, 449 j 
3641 Engine electrical equipment el 3.7 | 1, 785 7, 234 | 196, 351 ; 
2094 | Corn products_...-.....-- pee 3.7 | 2, 312 4, 798 127, 143 5 
3323 | Steel foundries papoiins 3.4 1,310 | 9, 187 267, 214 4 
3313 | Electrometallurgical products . 4 a3 2, 921 1, 839 55, 493 i 
3692 | Primary batteries (dry and wet) 3.3 | 1,191 | 1, 526 | 45, 275 ) 
2824 | Synthetic rubber. 3.2 | 4, 868 3, 103 97, 356 g 
2063 | Beet sugar a4 3 1,595 | 3, 613 118, 048 7 
3264 | Porcelain electrical supplies 3.0 | 1, 057 | 1, 596 52, 832 4 
3614 | Motors and generators 3.0 2) 226 17, 194 569, 745 } 
3581 | Domestic laundry equipment 3.0 2, 489 | 4,771 161, 791 2 
3591 | Tractors ; 28] 3, 533 | 9, 327 332, 062 3 
2812 | Alkalies and chlorines ae 2.8 | 3, 558 | 3, 059 113, 868 q 
3262 | Vitreous-china food utensils ; | 2.7 | 1, 303 943 | 35, 228 4 
3322 | Malleable-iron foundries ; ; 2.7 1, 5€0 | 3, 338 121, 661 z 
3741 | Locomotives and parts 2.7 | 3, 958 | 3,814 | 142, 477 ie 
: | Aircraft propellers 2.6 2,053 | 694 | 26, 685 
| Ball and roller bearings_- 2.6 2, 756 6, 579 | 259, 060 5 
| rt and street cars _- 2.6 3, 176 7, 048 273, 130 i 
| Matches 2.4 1,079 | 762 | 31, 302 ; 
3519 | Internal-combustion engine - anak 2.4 2, 441 | 7, 866 $27, 152 i 
3584 | Vacuum cleaners. .--.-..---- bid etna patedia 2.3 2, 678 | 2, 094 | 91, 047 : 
3651 | Electric lamps-_- 5 ; 7 3.3 1, 941 | 2, 534 | 120, 344 ¥ 
3351 | Copper rolling and drawing ee hess 2.2 | 3, 879 | 6, 444 302, 592 3 
3662 | Electronic tubes 2.1 | 1,844 | 2,043 | 94, 040 4 
3241 | Cement, hydraulic. 2.0 | 1,600 | 5,118 | 247, 93% 3 
3392 | Wire drawing 2.0 | 2, 349 | 6, 185 | 314, 788 x 
3717 | Motor vehicles and parts 2.0 3,715 69, 318 3, 577, 404 i 
3664 | Telephone and telegraph e eicinirene 1.5 4,271 | 5, 543 | 384, 417 z 
3332 | Primary lead 1.4} 2, 244 | () 35, 902 g 
2233 | Cotton broad woven fabrics 1.3 2, 595 21, 683 1, 562, 336 ' 
227 Hard-surface floor covering 1.2 4, 383 999 | 83, 282 ¢ 
3722 | Aircraft engine 1.1 4, 406 2, 716 | 251, 158 ‘| 
3572 | Typewriters 1.0 4, 335 | 1,170 | 121, 385 3 
3571 | Computing and related machines 1.0 | 4, 362 | 1, 990 | 231, 207 : 
2062 | Cane-sugar refining ; 9) 3, 924 921 | GR, 112 4 
3211 | Flat glass eg | .8 5,110 | 1, 000 173, 754 * 
3334 | Primary aluminum ; ‘ | x a 5, 933 | () | 65, 262 5 
3352 | Aluminum rolling and drawing ant 5, 196 1,115 | 150, 697 
2932 | Byproduct coke ovens .6 2, 883 1,511 | 256, 569 
3311 | Blast furnaces 6 3, 815 | 2,003 | 328, 060 
3221 | Glass containers .4 2, 897 | 1,001 | 252, 069 : 
3721 | Aircraft 4} 10, 448 | 3, 106 | 605, 983 j 
2111 | Cigarettes .4 13, 158 | 1,000 | 368, 417 
3021 | Rubber footwear 2 4,655 | 265 | 121, 040 E 
3511 | Steam engines and turbines a 4, 762 | (‘) 80, 947 . 
3990 | Small arms ammunition 2 5,105 | 93 | 40, 840 5 
3331 | Primary copper oa 4, 987 (') | 134, 658 
3312 | Ste el works and rolling mills 7 10, 585 | 4,236 | 2,275,697 
3011 | Tires and inner tubes 7 11, 406 525 | 650, 165 5 
3333 | Primary zine .0 3, 853 0 | 77, 068 E 
2825 | Synthetic fibers .0 11, 786 (4) 447, 877 4 
1 Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 4 


Source: Computed from 1947 Census of Manufactures. 
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TaBLE III.—Establishment to company ratios for 452 manufacturing industries, 











1947 
| Estab- 
lishment 
No. Industry | to com- 
| pany 
ratio 
amet — _ —— eee ns ain 
2371 ee heh ee os On tn babsnenennucssunpuenenteaeues 1.00 
2072 | Chocolate and cocoa products chokbetaes TEs ee es in benaianeicomianed 1.00 
SEE T Pe Sidicdcceccasd gaeee ecendedd énmctiaas ee Sinai aaers sieeed ead ; 1.00 
3496 | Collapsible ES Ai IE oe enn oc ccaeeokbtiwaseaacees ih Solak gees ee ee ; 1.00 
2326 | Hat and cap materials -.......-.- Peekitiidd tanbleaeee ered ee se onan apne iawmee ada Nba aaes 1. 00 
3904 | Hair work cae we A rhe ee ee an mine aidan aebaiadiama ca ‘ 1.00 
3265 China decorating for the trade- ee a a ee Ni aceite 2h 1.00 
SED F BIE WN oon soins i cccecc cc coe ees Saureed tannes iesacuneuen wee omiiemte a 1. 00. 
3492 | Safes and vaults. -.-...-- atau aekdean an ae ; Seas ane 1. 00 
2421 | Saw mills and planing milis, general. eke nda mcieieeedansiaiarte a vreneamennn 1.00 
SiGt | Eaneenge......<......... eS SESS ho Tae ee ed nie se euwiee ee eae 1. 00 
3208 | Statuary and art goods...._._...._......-...-...---------- ie ee ene ; 1. 00 
9338 | Women’s neckwear and sc PGE ois Scaseccelseneezeeee ee a naiinaia sSleiedlath Ss ddcandel 1.00 
en: <2 oo douse ceebeusaduneéesanmenantineedaned a eeiraiael 1.00 
3987 | Lamp shades : S 


ere ee eee eee Doe cer eens oeiaiaena aun masadineel aiatininenieieaaieal : 1.00 
2442 | Rattan and willow ware ! Seinen ata 





" wages 1.00 

2493 | Mirror and picture frames aid Te ons Ganeiiacd aaanedoctance 1.00 
3172 | Small leather goods ; ic tcaiietdes 1. 00 
2259 | Knitting mills! soicteleicaienniide siaeeainieiiaden 1. 00 
2541 | Partitions and DN ss cezccce ; iadeh ico biapieineisicnaciadias eich he 1.00 
3584 | Vacuum cleaners snbihiihinpieatinias 1. 00 
2305 Tucking, pleating, and hemstitching Se andanoannaevianmaiasissiaienaneameneat ie * 1,00 
2791 | Typesetting - -- - ee ae is tied ahead apr iee ax an igo tao dino csgrenrein eienaadeganpeeaiseanandaimaents 1.00 
2331 ae and waists 1,00 
3984 | Candles . 1.00 
2389 | kaaaea Te a ee Sn eadennannasivepmerrainnanion aed a ‘ 1.00 
2694 | Pulp goods, pre sssed and molded xu niibaaneaedt aaa 1. 00 
3495 | Screw-machine products : - 1.00 
2273 | Carpets and rugs ! . 1.00 
3269 | Pottery products ! - . 1. 00 
3669 | Communication equipment ! > 1.00 
2253 | Knit outerwear mills 1.00 
3199 | Leather goods ! d 1. 00 
2789 | Miscellaneous bookbinding work on salinities 1.00 
3599 | Machine shops 7 Ss ss 1.00 
3553 | Woodworking mac hine ry ‘ 1.00 
3568 | Mechanical stokers- - 1. 00 
3461 | Vitreous-enameled produc ts. ‘ . 1.00 
3831 | Optical instruments and lenses__...............-.-.-..- 1.00 
3932 | Organs ain = * . 1.00 
3591 | Restaurant furniture z ~ “ 1.00 
2782 | Blankbook making and paper ruling aerial : ; x 1.00 
3799 | Transportation equipment ! nasil sunetrauacitmeiaiieia 1. 00 
2513 | Reed and rattan furniture 1.00 
2216 | Finishing wool textiles al ecastnirmeaeinaang cuchukadkioaiaea a taaentiaiaamadl ae _ aie 1.00 
2383 | Suspenders and garters 1. 00 
2599 | Furniture and fixtures 1.00 
2732 | Book printing 7 ai tenothienenctinaiaaen ; S eatecead 1.00 
2889 | Animals oils ! a — ee 1.00 
3465 | Enameling and lacquering 1. 00 
3467 | Engraving on metal pits i 1.00 
3995 | Umbrellas, parasols, and canes . ‘ 1.00 
eS on diana cnc concer ah cee eabien aca avesa ob ale anganeaneeandasainaabiiratl 1. 01 
3981 | Brooms and brushes : pebp nesses sieeeeemenuesende 1. 01 
ne op oeancunsuoucwdandaduphasaddneinmemadeieeedentl 1. 01 
3942 | Dolls ; — . 1. O01 
3171 | Handbags and purses ead = keene al futain 1, 01 
2333 | Dresses, unit price Sie ta a oS ae ni ceaenabnaeinaeirenmesemaaaiaiadl . 7 1. O1 
2397 | Schiffli-machine embroide ries Seka n haat ans Chon imapmne en bins enigh a aaneal - 1. 01 
2398 | Embroideries, except schiffii-machine itianitimeaati 1. OL 
ns 2 ooo awn ueebbadbdtbddcknouneecuresanetmamanaael 1. 01 
2388 | Hi: indkerchiefs SE Let oe ne edi duoummbaraendae ene amen daitee 1. 01 
2335 | Women’s suits and coats____.__.-_-- ; ininieanienieintmdeinteadimee ante e 1. 01 
3683 | Sewing machines..-.................-- ; fis bea cee cneaseoeaabene 1.01 
3872 | W ate h cases sph pecma dors Cee eaprarencmmbnnmuianiiate 1. 01 
2323 | Men’s and boys’ neckwear_ ‘ J = octip ations Dienky winhaneiiiaed 1. 01 
en oe et dens Ab sonwdoeusecesuancennaatne 1. 01 
2394 | Canvas products 2 1. 01 
2563 | Venetian blinds. . ............... ' “ 1.01 
3999 | Miscellaneous products ! z 4 1. 01 
Saddlery, harness, and whips 7 ‘ p> | 1. O1 
Men’s and boys’ cloth hats and caps ; aad 1. 01 

¢ Models and patterns (except paper) Sade icine 1.01 
2204 | Processed textile waste se palin adtss dtd ued ak antes meni eeaanimnee 1. 01 
oor, | Peastees proaaets *...................- Ft pe skeeaab ental khehbon se ebabeaieeheaniiachad 1.01 
le VAIS 9 ono en re a ceaentonepummmbadicbugn sa | 1,01 


Not elsewhere classified. 
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TaBLe III.—Establishment to company ratios for 452 manufacturing industries, 
1947—Continued 























Estab- 
lishment 
No. Industry to com- 
pany 
ratio 
es es ONGNER 8... oe scanned anssiemaniiabeimaaibeebinnne baaaen nila 1.01 
i) aE. a. sunk scimcegearnanbranménndunanwan an minebienhenadbednn smal 1.01 
0 eesiesinebaiavendie Dnicadions cinta van ansnipehes olaaciaaddine ani edvhes inca dk dese 1.01 
3961 | Costume jewelry- -..--- SAAMI AP Hated ase enepnsie owiehe es meek andieia endl 1.01 4 
713 | Truck and bus bodies FAN a tes a on ak os a aia oe ee ee 1. 01 3 
So oases esd ade panto ip tes es nna sini iiprtn ho ia nia Pienaar eS 1.01 
ois we teinicronioes Gas wtbss measenins nine lala eaiabeliaabaats 1.01 
3841 | Surgical and medical instruments...............---.----------------------------ss0-0---- 1.01 
2771 | Greeting cards__--._- es Dip lnalemiie tases otedanennaa Gt ncsteenpinis Caso harumamantan meee aan a 1,01 ' 
pb bis pean nse a oamGeie ound aibdnes caiaiiedmeesiinn deekaanionies 1. 01 
NN clade sisindidennt aibbed mieeeeesan amemickamsnneciell ‘ 1.01 Y 
og Bo 0 as ea Se antec oe cicanggeniaeags aaa deacon 1.01 
2751 | Commercial printing kid ewdte aha ckekedhbcenunnennetmeweeudigninendiemmdiaanmimbelinntl 1.01 
2 ee aibattbnwonssenkenaaccaiendimtuamnn 1.01 2 
3589 | Service and household machine 1.01 . 
3986 | Jewelry and instrument cases...........-.-- 1.01 § 
2521 | Wood office furniture.._............-.----- EPL MEN.“ 80s 1.01 { 
2792 | Engraving and plate printing silieg iacaasialltndcadiden dhiatin dasainensinnarnset-ciarunitettaiadionatssdoaiteeeicamimseiaiaaien 1.01 : 
3543 | Cutting tools, jigs, fixtures, ete. - 1.01 
2386 | Leather and sheep-lined - 1.01 
3559 | Special industry-machinery,'- - alti arecuccinamaicnisnatupaecraisudh sauna acanuiook ile emia 1.01 2 
ne Sn i ees are wcnanaliamicwmsatal dais audbaian eee 1.01 4 
3991 | Beauty and barber shop equipment 1.01 
2385 Waterproof outer garments 1.01 4 
2531 | Public building furniture 1.01 4 
3569 | Ge neral industrial machinery 1.01 
2514 | Metal house furniture, except skiiiei Peter rOnee Seer wr as cee eee eee 1.01 
2336 | Women’s skirts : 1.01 4 
2369 | Children’s outerwear ! Gaskets 1.01 § 
nee Cea ond onc mbncleeontmmniy 1.01 2 
2339 | Women’s outerwear !_. 1.01 5 
| Aireraft equipment ! 1.01 ‘ 
Boat building and reps iiring saint aren 1.01 3 
| Plating and polishing | 1.01 ‘k 
Automobile trailers o-0---| 1.02 
Sunt] Cmbeiens ant Shenae NOMI. soso a ao 2 oon enc nenonencuawnpasteccvancntegenn | 1.02 
3586 | Measuring and dispensing pumps 1.02 
2281 | Fur-felt hats and hat bodies 1.02 
2793 | Photoengraving 1.02 
3151 | Leather dress gloves.__.......--- - | 1,02 ¥ 
3951 | Pens and mechanical pencils. --..-..-.--- 1.02 ¥ 
eS Ee eee ‘ 1.02 
3843 | Dental e quipme nt and supplie s | 1.02 
2511 | Wood house furniture, except upholstered } 1.02 
3421 | Cutlery Pate eese Site ras awke nan tcunnanws peddhamennianaladl | 1.02 
3693 | X-ray and therapeutic apparatus_.-- 1.02 
2731 | Books, publishing and printing 1.02 
2431 | Millwork EK 1.02 
3429 | Hardware! | 1.02 
3949 | Sporting and athletic goods | 1.02 
2392 | Housefurnishings ! | 1.02 
2399 | Fabricated textile products | 1. 62 
2225 | Yarn mills, silk system 1.02 
3142 | House slippers 1.02 
3811 | Scientific instruments 1.02 
2512 | Household furniture, upholstered 1.02 
2384 | Robes and dressing gowns snsagliien | 1.02 
2761 | Lithographing ; | 1.02 
3954 | Artists’ materials | 1.02 
2885 | Marine animal oils 1.02 
2561 | Window and door screens ‘ - 1.02 
2327 | Separate trousers ; 1.02 
2211 | Scouring and combing plants 1.02 
2842 | Cleaning and polishing preparations | 1.02 
3499 | Fabricated metal products 1.02 
3619 | Electrical industrial apparatus ! 1.02 
3992 | Furs, dressed and dyed | 1.02 
2284 | Hatters’ fur 1.02 
2711 | Newspapers | 1,03 
2312 | Suit and coat findings | 1.03 
2098 | Mararoni and spaghetti | 1.03 
2721 | Periodicals | 1.03 
3121 | Industrial leather belting 1.03 ; 
2292 | Lace goods ; : -| 1.03 ¢ 
2311 | Men’s and boys’ suits and coats aeriaaitall 1.03 ¢ 
3263 | Earthenware food utensils- : 1.03 
3576 | Scales and balances : 1 1.03 


1 Not elsewhere classified. 
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Taste III.—Establishment to company ratios for 452 manufacturing industries, 
1947—Continued 














Estab- 
lishment 

No. Industry to com- 

pany 

ratio 
525 Metal office furniture 1.03 
3361 | Nonferrous foundries. - -- 1.03 
562 | Elevators and escalators : 1.03 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons 1.03 
Hand stamps and stencils... 7 1.03 
Paper-industries machinery 1.03 
Signs and advertising displays 1.03 
Metal doors, sash, and trim 1.03 
Industrial trucks and tractors 1. 03 
Fabricated pipe and fittings 1. 03 
Food-products machinery - 1.03 
Electrical measuring instruments 1.03 
Women’s and children’s underwear 1.03 
Blowers and fans. 1.03 
Edge tools ‘ : 1.03 
Soda-fountain and bar equipment 1.03 
$567 | Industrial furnaces and ovens - - - 1.03 
2899 | Chemical products ! 1.03 
2532 | Professional furniture a 1. 03 
3444 | Sheet-metal work 1. 03 
3466 | Galvanizing 1.03 
3996 | Tobacco pipes.........-. ncahih - 1.03 
327 Concrete products..............-.-.- 1.04 
2071 | Confectionery products 1.04 
3262 | Vitreous-china food utensils 1.04 
3552 | Textile machinery ‘ 1.04 
2834 | Pharmaceutical preparations - - . a 1. 04 
2499 | Wood products ! 1.04 
2515 | Mattresses and bedsprings.-. 1. 04 
2095 | Falvorings. j 1. 04 
3591 | Valves and fittings, except plumbers 1.04 
2256 | Knit fabric mills 1.04 
3441 | Structural and ornamental products 1.04 


3566 Power-transmission equipment 1. 04 





3821 | Mechanical measuring instruments. - 1. 04 
3443 | Boiler shop products 1.04 
3563 | Conveyors 1,04 
Iron and steel forgings 1.04 
Coilet preparations 1.04 
Coated fabrics, except rubberized 1. 04 
Textile goods ! 1.04 
Refrigeration machinery. 1.04 
Opthalmic goods 1.05 
Prefabricated wood products 1.05 
Essential oils 1. 05 
Curtains and draperies 1.05 
Electrical welding apparatus 1.05 
Metal plumbing fixtures and fittings 1.05 
Cured fish 1.05 
Hand tools ! 1.05 
Pumps and compressors 1.05 
Leather work gloves 1.05 
| Products of purchased glass 1.05 
Sulfonated oils and assistants_. 1.05 
Straw hats 1.05 
Medicinal chemicals 1.05 
Electrical appliances 1.05 
Raw cane sugar 1. 06 
Watches and clocks 1. 06 
Small arms 1. 06 
Silverware and plated ware 1.06 
Photographic equipment 1. 06 
Aircraft engines 1. 06 
Computing and related machines 1.06 
Porcelain electrica! supplies 1.06 
Farm machinery (except tractors) 1. 06 
Surgical appliances and supplies 1. 06 
Children’s dresses 1. 06 
Gray-iron foundries . 1.06 
Metalworking machinery : 1. 06 
Die-cut paper and board 1. 06 
Construction and mining machinery 1.06 
Rubber industries !- 1. 06 
Cork products x 1.06 
Blended and prepared flours..- 1. 06 
Chewing gum__. 1.06 


1 Not elsewhere classified. 
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Cigars : 
Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery 
Food preparations ! 

Transformers... 

Thread mills 

Abrasive products 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Wiring devices and supplies 
Loose-leaf binders and supplies. 
Miscellaneous publishing -- 

Fatty acids__ 

Wirework ! 

Reclaimed rubber 

Finishing textiles, except wool 

Radios and related products 

Meat packing, wholesale 

Narrow fabric mills 

Morticians’ goods 

Sand-lime products 

Biological products 

Whiting and fillers 

Primary metal industries ! 

Nails and spikes 

Primary nonferrous metals !- 

Aircraft propellers 

Malt liquors 

Bottled soft drinks 

Footwear cut stock 

Corsets and allied garments 

W ool-felt hats and hat bodies 
Printing-trades machinery 

Floor and wall tile 

rractors... 

Files 

Seamless hosiery mills 

Lead pencils and crayons 

Fruit and vegetable baskets 
Converted paper products 

Men's and boys’ clothing ! 
Locomotives and parts 
Piano and organ parts 
Briquets and packaged fuel 
Buttons 

Domestic laundry equipment 
Engine electrical equipment 
Hand saws and saw blades 

Yarn mills, wool, except carpet 
Gaskets and asbestos insulations 
Creamery butter... 

Structural clay products ! 

Men's and boys’ underwear 
Wines and brandy 
Canned sea food. 
Dresses, dozen price ..... 
Paddings and upholstery filling 
ruck trailers : 
iternal-combustion engines 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Leather tanning and fi i 
Full-fashi 















oned hosiery mills 
Paints and varnishes 

Soap and glycerin 

Cordage and twine 





W ooden 
Non 


yoxes (except cigar boxes) 


lic minerals products ! 









Knit glove m 
W ool carpe 
Oil-field 1 


ills 


rugs, and carpet yarn. 








t elsewhere classifie 





TABLE III.—Establishment to company ratios for 452 manufacturing indusiries, 
1947—Continued 


Estab- 

| lishment 

to com- 
pany 
ratio 


1. 07 
1.07 
1.07 
1,07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 


1,08 


ee 
_ i 
ae 


fet ee ee ee ee ee bet bee et ree et ee ee 
Ge ©) G2 bo bo be BG BO BO be bo be 


ee ed 


wt 
hee 
wv 


Lit 
Lit 
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TasLe III.—Establishment to company ratios for 462 manufacturing industries, 
1947—Continued 





3663 
2213 
2321 
2043 
2794 
2044 
2425 
3251 
2094 
2234 
2041 
2297 
2519 
2865 
2035 
2393 
3341 
3229 
2886 
2674 
2024 
3493 
3141 
3691 
3985 
3294 
2894 
2381 
3593 
2661 
3572 | 
3612 | 
2033 
2562 
2034 | 
2861 | 
2037 

2254 


2091 

2863 | 
2291 
2443 
3717 


—3 
he) 





Industry 





Motors and generators...........--..---------- pahteussabhis 
Small-arms ammunition----- saetathiciece dais asaaiaiotiemae ines 


i is ss dion minsenk oud oiennaielnwe Guanine emanate 


Insecticides and fungicides 


| Insulated wire and cable. - Sera nia neipaniiatcs 


Welded and heavy-riveted pipe... - -- sintataiaabaatiana niente 
Lubricants '_- acme thiatieesabe 
Paperboard boxes -- . -.-- ‘enh a oa be 
Botanical products , i 
OP ea — Anahi = 
Envelopes ssapilisiiain ndkin aaa cma itaainds 
Malleable-iron foundries-_-- Giciabinaitndssine ened aaa 
2° as Weete 
Nn atteddnebeieseebneieeneeeee 
W allpaper iilictncipentenwanmammas 
Phonograph records - . 
Woolen and worsted fabrics 


Men’s dress shirts and nightwear oes eect Sls 


Cereal preparations 
Electroplating and stereotyping 
Rice cleaning and polishing... 


c00UlltC(‘<x OR 


GE EEE eee 

Corn products 

Rayon and related broad woven fabries 

Paper coating and glazing... ...------ 

Jute (except felt) and linen goods. ----- 
Household furniture !_ - - ied 
Natural tanning and dyeing materials _.......-- e 


Pickles and sauces... ..--------- i pode dibibGaiaceine 


Textile bags ‘ EOI S malin 
Secondary nonferrous mets * iia Sbbatadiaieneieia 


Pressed and blown glassware Ress Sos chat dill ta ccricirsiclgen Rieti 


Grease and tallow aaa 

Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc. ......---- 

Ice cream and ices Sabla putaasaentearastahd 

Steel springs....- Can ictaae wabmeita maid 
en NG a onc canine seouuswuan 
i a an Cree beeenaaemewne 


Fireworks and pyrotechnics . haem gem Ste aimaercin 


Graphite, ground and blended 

Glue and gelatin iit 

Fabric and combination dress gloves. - .-- 

Ball and roller sbecominnal ese 

Paper bags. - Te oe a wines 

és ypewriters__- simian mince dine 
Carbon and gré aphite produe ts 

Canning and preserving, except fish... 5 

ES nn cain memeniaenbeserel 

Dehydrated fruits and vegetables...........-..-- en 

oo aad scncmnaseaensantequnsaes 

Frozen foods. . .- ; 

Knit underwear mills. 

Aircraft . ~ - 

Leavening compounds. .-.......-.------- iin wea 

Gum naval stores, steam distilled. 

Felt goods '__. ; CE eee 

ee eanew enka 

Motor vehicles and ps MM ce.55.; as cieeea tiers 

Mineral wool... Kadmon 

Lasts and related products. — 


| Railroad and streetcars 


Petroleum and coal products 1. 
Vitreous plumbing fixtures nas 
Soybean oil-mills____. pas eae maine 
Yarn throwing mills i 
Yarn mills, cotton system _ -. tae 
so ating and cooking apparatus !__. 

alt eae ens 
Rubber footwear_._.---.--.- Kaine 


Natural cheese vie dedi menos tdakeneann 


Wire drawing... aimee nates ib Masbadimivewwon er Ra ee i 


Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels ..----- 


Asbestos products. -- eek edincbaadveie prignk occ thibantion’ 


pl tg aa OS TA op ES NR ae oo ee e ab baba ake oie 


Plastics materials.............-.- SEP OLE ELE 


ot elsewhere classified. 
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TaBLeE III.—Establishment to company ratios for 452 manufacturing industries, 


1947—Continued 
| Estab- 
lishment 
No. | Industry to com- 
| pany 
ratio 


2013 | Prepared meats___-- 

3359 | Nonferrous metal rolling !__- a a ee dee Sas aac ued 
2025 | Special dairy products__-.-- ‘ cisdi tanga’ eas seit patekubhwende 
2096 | Vinegar and cider 

3295 | Minerals: ground or treated 
2274 | Hard surface floor coverings 
2829 | Organic chemicals ! . 
2872 | Fertilizers (mixing only) __--.- 
2884 | Vegetable oil mills! : 
3351 | Copper rolling and drawing 

3254 | Sewer pipe 

2882 | Linseed oil-mills 

2328 | Work shirts 

3333 | Primary zinc_- - 
233 | Cotton broad woven fabrics. -- . “ ‘ —- | 

3491 | Metal barrles, drums, pails-- : . --- | 
2382 | Fabric and combination work gloves 

2951 | Paving mixtures and blocks- -. : -- --- | 
2612 | Paper and board mills -------| 

2062 | Cane-sugar refining - 

2092 | Shortening and cooking oils 

2931 Beehive coke ovens 

2111 | Cigarettes__. 

3297 | Nonclay refractories pas . 
2898 | Salt | 

| 


> 
~ 
ag i i litt lath ae et ar LAT Serpe a RAS ek 


2097 | Manufactured ice 

3255 Clay refractories 

2085 | Distilled liquors, except brandy | 

2819 | Inorganic chemicals ! | 

2911 | Petroleum refining 

2891 | Printing ink i 

3662 | Electronic tubes__. 

2093 | Oleomargarine__- - 7 
| 
| 


Te he ee oe 











2090 | Liquid, frozen, and dried eggs 
3983 | Matches 

3011 | Tires and inner tubes 

3692 | Primary batteries (dry and wet 
2852 | Inorganic color pigments 
2952 | Roofing felts and coatings. -. -- | 
2015 | Poultry dressing, wholesale | 
2611 | Pulp mills 

2825 | Synthetic fibers ‘ 

2141 | Tobacco stemming and redrying 

3651 | Electric lamps 

2812 | Alkalies and chlorines 

2491 | Wood preserving 
3664 | Telephone and telegraph equipment 
2932 | Byproduct coke ovens 

2881 | Cottonseed oil-mills ‘i ° 
3313 | Electrometallurgical products ; 


set jet jh ch eh fc feb ehh fh fh fh fd fh fh pt fh fh fh fh hh fh fh fh hh fh fh ft fh fe Pe 
on 
tw 





3352 | Aluminum rolling and drawing 93 
3312 | Steel works and rolling mills 1 O4 
2445 | Cooperage 2 O1 
3241 | Cement, hydraulic. - -- on--] 2 12 
3221 | Glass containers 2. 12 
3411 | Tin cans and other tinware_- 2. 13 
2826 | Explosives 2. MW 
3272 | Gypsum products 2 21 
3211 | Flat glass 2. 27 
2871 | Fertilizers 2. 31 
2023 | Concentrated milk 2. 35 
2424 | Cooperage stock mills_-.- 2. 45 
3311 | Blast furnaces 2.61 
3332 | Primary lead . boane 2. 67 
3331 | Primary copper 3. 00 
2821 | Cyclic (coal tar) crudes--. 3. 54 
3334 | Primary aluminum 3. 67 
2824 | Synthetic rubber_- 4. 00 
2063 | Beet sugar. E hee 4. 35 
2895 | Carbon black... r tye Se ‘ . 4. 54 
2896 | Compressed and liquified gasses -_.. eta omen paca Mae tbe ro | 5. 38 





1 Not elsewhere classified. 


Source: Computed from 1947 Census of Manufactures. 
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TaBLE 1V.—Reliability of size of establishment data for 420 manufacturing 
industries 


[The computed index of reliability of 1947 Census of Manufactures size of establishment data pertains only 
to the usefulness of the data for the purposes of development of standards for classification of business 
concerns by size] 


1947 shipments of pri- 
mary products as @ 
percent of 


Establish- - nee 





; ee Index of ment to Tete 

No. | Industry reliability | company —< 

ratio I — | products 

ee shipped 

| industry by all 

industries 
237 Fur goods. .. —w | 100 1.00 100 100 
2072 | Chocolate and cocoa products. .- ;: | 100 | 1.00 | 99 100 
3265 | China decorating for the trade__. ‘ : | 99 1.00 100 | 98 
3913 | Lapidary work. -- ‘ ‘ 99 1.00 98 98 
3492 | Safes and vaults a 99 | 1.00 98 | 98 
2326 | Hat and cap materials j | 99 | 1.00 97 | 99 
Millinery ie 99 | 1.01 99 98 
Umbrellas, parasols and canes- - 99 1.01 97 | 100 
‘ Cut-stone and stone products... 99 | 1.02 | 100 | 98 
3716 | Automobile trailers ; 99 1.02 99 99 
3994 | Hair work hae 98 1.01 05 99 
3931 | Pianos Ys 1.01 | 94 100 
2397 | Schiffli-machine embroideries Qs 1.01 98 | 96 
2312 | Suit and coat findings be 98 1.03 99 | 99 
2098 | Macaroni and spaghetti. - - al 98 1.03 | 98 | 99 
2371 | Concrete products ‘ 98 | 1.04 99 | 100 
2338 | Women’s neckwear and scarfs | 97 1.00 | 96 96 
2421 | Sawmills and planing mills, general - - - 97 1.00 94 98 
3161 | Luggage 54 = 97 1.00 94 | 97 
3496 | Collapsible tubes = 97 1.00 91 100 
3171 | Handbags and purses_-. - 97 1.01 99 97 
2388 | Handkerchiefs | 97 1.01 98 95 
3962 | Artificial flowers 97 | 1.01 97 99 
2398 | Embroideries, except schiffli-machine. -- 97 1.01 97 96 
‘ Dresses, unit price 97 1.01 95 97 
Brooms and brushes ; 97 1.01 o4 99 
Newspapers 97 1.03 94 100 
Vitreous-china food utensils 97 1.04 97 97 
Confectionery products j | 97 1,04 97 97 
Raw cane sugar 97 1, 06 97 100 
Cigars bawbare . | 97 1.07 99 100 
Malt liquors ‘ 97 1.09 100 99 
Bottled soft drinks 97 1.09 99 99 
Fuel briquets and packaged fuel 97 1.10 100 100 
Knitting mills ! 4 96 1. 00 9S 89 
Jewelry (precious metal) 96 1.00 92 95 
Statuary and art goods 06 1.00 91 97 
Communication equipment 96 1.00 86 83 
Men’s and boys’ neckwear 6 1.01 97 93 
Venetian blinds. . . 96 1.01 96 92 
Sewing machines 96 1.01 95 OF 
Women’s suits and coats 96 | 1.01 95 o4 
Trimming and art goods 96 1.01 4 96 
Dental equipment and supplies ; 96 1.02 97 94 
Photoengraving 96 1,02 96 95 
Fur-felt hats and hat bodies 96 1.02 4 97 
Leather dress gloves i 96 1.02 O94 95 
Periodicals : “e 96 | 1.03 4 98 
Lace goods ? 96 1.03 94 97 
Textile machinery wid 96 1.04 95 | 96 
Silverware and plated ware_- ij 96 1. 06 98 97 
3871 | Watches and clocks ; 96 1.06 97 98 
3561 | Photographic equipment 96 1.06 96 97 
3989 | Small arms tis : 96 1.06 | 95 98 
2011 | Meat packing, wholesale 96 1.08 | O6 99 
2241 | Narrow fabric mills_ _-. : 96 1.08 96 98 
3131 | Footwear cut stock - 96 1.09 99 97 
3111 | Leather tanning and finishing. .-_. 96 1.12 100 100 
3987 | Lamp shades 95 1.00 93 93 
3998 | Models and patterns (except paper) - - - 95 1.01 96 91 
2325 | Men’s and boys’ cloth hats and caps- - - | 95 1.01 96 91 
2294 | Processed textile waste... - 95 1.01 94 | 91 
3912 | Jewelers’ findings a hee , 95 | 1.01 92 93 
3942 | Dolls fis 95 | 1.01 89 | 98 
3951 | Pens and mechanical pencils - - - ; | 95 | 1.02 93 95 
2511 | Wood house furniture, excs >t upholsed____._- 95 | 1.02 | 93 v4 


' Not elsewhere classified. 
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TaBsLe 1V.—Reliability of size of establishment data for 420 manufacturing 
industries—Continued 
1947 shipments of pri- 
mary products as a 
percent of— 
ae Establish- 
ndex o ment to } 
Industry reliability | company et 
ratio — | products 
: 7” ship 
industry by all 
Ses industries 
— | s 
3263 ERE RTO Earthenware food utensils_........-..-- 95 1.03 92 | 97 
2311 Men’s and boys’ suits and coats. --- | 95 | 1.03 92 97 
3121 | Industrial leather belting -.........--- a ag 95 1.03 91 Qs 
3253 | Floor and wall tile ....__-.---.---------- a 95 1. 09 97 | 95 
2342 | Corsets and allied garments -_-............----- | 95 1.09 95 7 
2051 Bread and other bakery products. 95 1.14 98 | 100 
eee ee eee 95 1.16 Qs | 100 
2044 | Rice cleaning and polishing ' > wah | 95 | 1.17 100 100 
2395 | Tucking, pleating and he mstitching.- =e | “4 1.00 | 96 | 7 
we. TE nae | 94 1.00 06 | 6 
2694 | Pulp goods, pressed and molded. } Ot 1.00 | 95 | 86 
2791 | Typesetting. as j YA 1.00 94 | 87 
2442 | Rattan and willow ware. | 4 1.00 | 89 | 93 
2493: | Mirror and picture frames. -- a as S ieedabaudl 94 1.00 | 89 | 2 
579 | Office and store machines !-- __--.- aidaabeais 94 | 1.01 4 | 90 
3939 | Musical instruments ! a RS wihchianieanineal 4 1.01 93 | % 
3941 | Games and toys! oc iat eiiewioes Shae o4 1.01 92 | 90 
2394 | Canvas products i csi tinen tse | 44 1.01 91 | 3 
3949 | Sporting and athletic ‘goods Cia baiaained | 4 1.02 94 | 90 
2731 | Books, publishing and ania | 94 1.02 92 | 93 
2387 | Belts_--. Pek nntemnas ames | “4 1, 02 90 | 95 
3361 | Nonferrous foundries - wih ional ay 1.03 | 04 | 91 
2834 | Pharmaceutical preparations. _..-.--.------------ | Ww 1. 04 | 91 | 96 
2499 | Wood products !_____- Tihs alaiaaiaedndieded ini v4 1.04 91 Ot 
2391 | Curtains and draperies. ree einen | 94 1.05 97 | 90 
2433 ; refabricated wood products. eaalcamianetacns } 94 | 1.05 92 | 96 
3571 | Computing and related machines..----..----.-.-.-- | G4 1.06 96 | 93 
3582 | Laundry and dry-cleaning machinery - - - -----.-- 94 | 1.07 o4 | 4 
3555 | Printing-trades machinery shonin dolce 94 | 1.09 95 | 96 
2251 | Full-fashioned hosiery mills neha anecinenniall 94 | 1.12 o4 98 
2671 | Paperboard boxes__-.------ ; aces niahesrvanns j 4 1.15 97 | Qs 
3663 | Phonograph records. -_- -- SS 94 | 1.16 96 | 99 
EO eee eee eee paienel 4 | 1.17 100 | 7 
3141 | Footwear, except rubber...........----.-----...-- 4 1.20 vy 100 
eee eS es ear | 93 1.00 95 | R3 
eB a eee 93 1.00 93 | 87 
3495 | Screw-machine products... ...--- aet 93 1.00 93 | 86 
RN) ee. ikeebbenenmad ass 93 1.00 91 87 
3172 | Small leather goods_----- siamo Pa 93 | 1.00 90 | 90 
re ee och ewntenenes | 3 1.01 92 | 87 
3964 | Needles, pins and fasteners - -- . ieee 93 | 1.01 91 | &9 
3671 | Léghiine Mixtures. .........-....-.- Scala 93 | 1.01 90 | 90 
3961 | Costume jewelry. -- oes eae 93 | 1.01 90 | 90 
3999 | Miscellaneous products ; 93 | 1.01 89 | 92 
3971 | Plastic products !____._.-- IE as aca abate 93 | 1.01 88 91 
3872 | Watchcases..._....._.--- eR 93 | 1.01 87 | Q4 
3693 X-ray and therapeutic appar atus. : 93 | 1.02 Of 93 
I ce thanndineaan 93 1.02 93 94 
2392 | Housefurnishings ! - - ---- bbtactil 93 1,02 93 | gs 
EEN ERE I OO | 93 | 1. 02 90 91 
oe SS eee eee } 93 1.02 7 93 
3993 | Signs and advertising displ: ays... hmmbadatl 93 1.03 95 RS 
3562 | Elevators and escalators sonenabid 93 1.03 92 91 
3576 | Scales and balances-----— eo nutennaainad 93 | 1.03 91 92 
2095 | Flavorings___....----.- okies inavsesele 93 | 1.04 O4 90 
2032 | Cured fish. Tl ieilcinusice sigh 93 | 1.05 7 &8 
3617 | Electrica] welding apparatus <A soa 93 | 1.05 93 go 
3851 Ophthalmic RR ccmacrncend swans 93 1,05 86 97 
Ref CEE EIU, od osc oe ocicwnccboccenenecsesces 93 1.06 93 91 
3722 | Aircraft engines ; mann adineee 93 1. 06 91 95 
2099 | Food preparations. . 93 1.07 94 91 
3988 | Morticians’ goods . : 93 1, 08 90 97 
2252 | Seamless hosiery mills. ...........--------- 93 1.09 96 91 
3424 | Files_- a eect eee mceaieaiiriambion’ er 93 1.09 a4 83 
ee ee eee 93 1.10 93 | 4 
2293 | Paddings and upholstery fillings. 93 1.11 96 | 92 
2851 | Paints and varnishes. - - - -- eG al es 93 1.12 o4 | 96 
2432 | Plywood plants ib eaio tans 93 1.14 oH 96 
2863 | Gum naval stores (steam distilled). __.-_...-_--- 93 1. 24 Qs 99 
2999 | Petroleum and coal products !. .....-..-.--------- | 93 1.27 99 | 100 
2541 | Partitions and fixtures... ......-----------------] 92 1.00 88 | 89 


+ Not elsewhere classified. 
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Tas_p I1V.—Reliability of size of establishment data for 420 manufacturing 
industries—Continued 

















" 1947 shipments of pri- 

: mary products as a 

percent of— 

— ~ . ae —_—_—_—_———— ——— 

. ndex 0 ment to ™ ‘ 
No. Industry reliability | company | — 

) ratio — for products 
oe 1¢ .. | shipped 
industry | by all 

8 | industries 

Q7 3751 | Motoreycles and bicycles cl od 92 | 1.01 | 87 | 89 

97 3192 | Saddlery, harness and whips. - -- ES 92 | 1.01 | 86 | 92 

Qs 3142 pone slippers... ; | 92 1.02 | 94 85 

Q5 3955 | Carbon paper and inked ribbon - pacaeened 92 | 1.03 | 90 | 90 

Q7 3953 | Hand stamps and stencils. .......-.-- abn 92 | 1.03 | 90 | 89 

0 2522 | Metal office furniture................-.--..---..- | 2 1.03 | 87 | 92 

00 2256 | Knit fabric mills suk seal 92 | 1.04 | 93 88 

oO 3264 | Porcelain electrical spplies . 92 | 1.06 | 89 | 93 

87 3522 | Farm machinery ae pt tractors) . | 92 | 1,06 | 89 92 

RE 2031 | Canned sea food. - ; ‘ - | 92 | 1.11 | 91 96 

86 2334 | Dresses, dozen prices---- i cibiustaennaghin inet 92 | 1.11 | 89 96 

87 3251 | Brick and hollow tile.......----------- shaun 92 | 1.17 | 95 97 

93 2393 | Textile bags. .- pivsackuseureeas 92 1.18 93 984 

92 3985 | Fireworks and pyrotechnics. - oe snteeees 92 1, 20 7 96 

0 3261 | Vitreous plumbing fixtures--...............-- | 92 1,27 98 99 

x 2083 | Malt... iia se dein cattle 92 | 1, 29 100 | 100 

0 2253 | Knit outerwear mills........-.-- cena es hai 91 1.00 91 82 

93 3584 | Vacuum cleaners-.--.......------ Se estes | 91 | 1.00 84 88 

a 2521 | Wood office furniture : | 91 | 1.01 93 81 

93 2512 | Household furniture, upholstered _- . ail 91 | 1.02 92 83 

95 2399 | Fabricated textile products ti eek aici | 91 | 1,02 88 87 

91 3586 | Measuring and dispensing pumps - : aietetal 91 | 1.02 76 98 

OF 3431 | Metal plumbing fixtures and  Attings . | 91 | 1.05 | 87 89 

04 3321 | Gray-iron foundries_..--.-- pedal 91 | 1.06 92 87 

9% 3291 | Abrasive products--- Saokeaid eiiaisiall 91 1,07 93 86 

96 3952 | Lead pencils and crayons. cane ; ‘ 91 1.09 91 | 90 

93 3581 | Domestic laundry equipment... Pnwewd weit 91 | 1.10 90 91 

04 3497 | Metal foil___. iaaduassctien cual 91 1.13 97 &8 

6 2041 | Flour and OO es co ache aatis 91 1,15 92 | 95 

OR 2651 | Envelopes bai dhiiicioe le 91 | 1.15 92 | 95 

Qs 2321 | Men’s teens shirts and nightwear. cadunetiodin’ j 91 | 1. 16 92 | 94 

99 2213 | Woolens and worsted fabrics_.-_. in 91 | 1.16 90 | 96 

97 3341 | Secondary nonferrous metals-_................--- 91 | 1.18 | 98 | 90 

100) oo Storage batteries baler ea wicpioneiall 91 | 1. 20 90 99 

3 3593 | Ball and roller bearings.- SE acs Socuall 91 | 1.21 | 94 96 

&7 2291 Felt goods !______- hictemanan en es 91 1, 24 95 97 

Se 3199 | Leather goods !_...........--..--. sescndtenioks | 90 1.00 90 80 

RT 2273 | Carpets and rugs !_- wulicntm piinasihel 90 1.00 84 86 

90 2792 Engraving and plate printing. sank cicetaah a alaedbiiaie | 90 | 1.01 92 | 80 

87 3543 | Cutting tools, jigs and fixtures, etc_.._. | 90 | 1,01 90 | 80 

Rg 2751 | Commercial printing. --............-.- | 90 1.01 86 | 85 

90 2781 | Bookbinding - - - - ascbnnbnsenl 90 1,01 84 | 87 

a 3841 | Surgical and medical instruments.........------ 90 | 1.01 | 83 | 88 

9? 2885 | Marine animal oils. ..............-.--.-- | 90 1.02 | 98 73 

9) 2384 | Robes and dressing gowns ee 90 1.02 89 82 

Q4 2341 | Women’s and children’s underwear... - 90 | 1.03 95 7 

Q 3554 | Paper-industries machinery ; -| 90 | 1.03 | 85 89 

O4 3566 | Power transmission equipment eniaite | 90 | 1.04 87 | 86 

gs 3441 | Structural and ornamental products. --_-_-- : 90 1.04 86 | &8 

9) 3231 | Products of purchased glass___.--.-- ; ; al 90 1.05 | 97 7 

oR 3842 | Surgical appliances and supplies..............-- 90 | 1. 06 83 | 2 

RR 3494 | Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......-- ‘ | 90 | 1,07 | 92 | 86 

0) ee 0 ee hehe cn eubbeboncncasmwenis | 90 | 1,07 85 | 91 

9 3741 | Locomotives and parts.............- Se aaa 90 | 1.09 95 | 83 

0 306s | Piano end organ parts.......................... 90 | 1,09 | 95 | 82 

RR 2699 | Converted paper products !___._.- - copnambinel 90 | 1.09 | 92 | 87 

Ro 2441 | Fruit and vegetable baskets. -.............--- 90 | 1, 09 | 91 | 88 

7 3521 | Tractors... eS : 90 | 1.09 | 83 94 

Q] 3641 | Engine electrical equipment. .-- : 90 | 1.10 xv 91 

95 2444 | Wooden boxes (except cigar bores). ; | 90 | 1,12 96 | 85 

91 2042 | Prepared animals feeds. - - --- reuse 90 | 1.13 94 | 89 

Q7 2862 | Softwood distillation _ inca deed elie ms 90 | 1,14 83 | ay 

9) |. ae <8 90 | 1.17 88 | 96 

a3 3229 | Pressed and blown glassware !__......._-_-.- -| 90 | 1.18 96 | a 

4 3572 | Typewriters a oa Lees ‘| 90 1, 22 90 97 

92 2861 | Hardwood distillation... ______. : bi 90 | 1.23 94 | 95 

6 2013 | Prepared meats.. Fae ads waite 90 | 1,34 | 96 | 99 

96 2789 | Miscellaneous bookbinding work... __- augue 89 | 1.00 | 87 | 79 

90 ef eta ce nacucnnqensscndcnncutsseee 89 1.01 | 90 87 

100 713 | Truck and bus bodies Aitamnonnanagyaniess 89 1.01 | 79 90 

89 8551 | Food products machinery ................------- \ 89 | 1.03 | 89 | 82 


* Not elsewhere classified. 





Metal doors, sash and trim 

Iron and steel forgings. 

Valves and fittings, except plumbers’ 
Die-cut paper, and board 
Metalworking machinery ! 

Thread mills__- 

Oil-field machinery and tools 
Electrical control apparatus 

Small arms ammunition 
Malleable-iron foundries 

Dehydrated fruits and vegetables 
Canning and preserving, exce 
Cigar boxes... 


Hard surface floor coverings 
Paper and board mills 

| Cane-sugar refining 

| Machine shops 

Service and household machin 
Jewelry and instrument cas« 
Machine tools 

Scientifie instruments 
Scouring and combing plants 
Industrial trucks and tractors 
Mechanical measuring instruments 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Miscellaneous publishing 

Wiring devices and supplies 

W ool-felt hats and hat bodies 
Nonmetallic minerals products ! 
Cordage and twine 

Soap and glycerin 

Electrotyping and stereotyping 
Paper coating and glazing 

Rayon and related broad woven fabrics 
Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc 

Paper bags -- 

Biscuits, crackers and pretzels 

Asbestos products 





Manufactured ice ; 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Waterproof outer garments 
Special-industry machinery ! 
Window and door screens 
Electrical measuring instruments 
Fabricated pipe and fittings 
Coated fabrics, except rubberized 
Hand tools ! 

Construction and mining machinery 
Rubber industries ! 

Yarn mills, wool, except carpet 
Truck trailers 

Motors and generators 

Veneer mills 

Carbon and graphite products 
Railroad and streetcars 

ground or treated 
Distilled liquors, except brandy 
’etroleum refining 


Metal stampings 
Children’s vehicles 
Leather and sheep-lined clothing - - 
Industrial furnaces and ovens 
Boiler shop products 
Leather work gloves 
Pumps and compressors 
Essential oils 

Cork products 

Sand lime products... 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ! 





1 Not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE IV.—Reliability of size of establishment data for 420 manufacturing 
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TaB_e 1V.—Reliability of size of establishment data for 420 manufacturing 
industries—Continued 











1947 shipments of pri- 
7 | | mary products as a 
» | percent of— 
| oot ° | Establish- | - 
. . asd ndex o nent to rr 
No. Industry | reliability company lotal of 
| ratio | Total for | _ these 
| products 
| | ingey | shipped 
| industry by all 
| industries 
3 sation — bee eaten - 
Stee] foundries 86 1.15 88 g3 
36 Copper rolling and drawing 86 1.39 95 92 
77 Cetton broad woven fabrics. - - 86 | 1.43 92 96 
W 3333 | Primary zine aieaeee 8 1.43 89 100 
s4 3333 Primary zinc 86 1.43 SY 100 
87 2382 | Fabrice and combination work gloves 86 1.44 04 o6 
id 2611 | Pulp mills RO 1. 71 99 100 
1 2591 | Restaurant furniture RE 1. 00 87 69 
sy 3932 | Organs s 1.00 85 70 
wy) 3997 | Soda-fountain and bar equipment s. 1.03 | &3 76 
91 3422 | Edge tools 8. 1.0 x0) 77 
a) roilet preparations 8 1.04 RS 74 
99 Conveyors 85 1. 04 78 80 
So Electrical appliances g 1.05 RE 79 
Wi Hand saws and saw blades s 1.10 7s 7 
OO Electrical products ! 85 a3 81 85 
OO Botanical products RS 1.15 73 96 
00 Jute (except felt) and linen goods 8 1.17 &2 x9 
74 Rubber footwear 8 1.30 80 99 
R2 Paving mixtures and blocks. - 85 1. 45 99 88 
x2 3255 | Clay refractories 85 1. 56 8 04 
Si Vitreous-enameled products s4 1. 00 R2 71 
S4 ‘ Woodworking machinery s4 1.00 79 7 
oS Metal house furniture, except upholstered s4 1. 01 82 71 
4 General industrial machinery ! 84 1.01 79 74 
“4 Separate trousers R4 1.02 S4 70 
93 Artists’ materials 4 1.02 79 74 
78 Straw hats 84 1.05 R3 74 
oO Loose-leaf binders and devices s4 1.07 75 x3 
v7 Gaskets and asbestos insulations s4 1.10 83 78 
So Household furniture ! mM 1.17 Rf} 80 
SO Frozen foods R4 1.2 g9 R23 
92 Nonclay refractories s4 1. 50 4 91 
mm Printing ink s4 1. 58 92 98 
92 4662 | Electronic tubes s4 1.59 4 95 
+4 2952 | Roofing felts and coatings 84 1. 67 95 06 
33 282 Synthetic fibers 84 1.73 Q7 97 
So 2141 | Tobaceo stemming and redrying sd 1.7 96 8 
9S 2782 | Blankbook making and paper ruling 83 1. 00 Rg] 67 
91 2531 Publie building furniture R38 1. 01 75 75 
aS 199 | Fabricated metal products R3 1.02 90 59 
35 2761 | Lithographing RS 1. 02 74 77 
0 2899 | Chemical products ! 83 1.03 &2 69 
a 664 | Blowers and fans RB 1.08 7 78 
“3 2843 | Sulfonated oils and assistants R3 1. OF 77 76 
4 2887 | Fatty acids RR 1.07 wf 76 
SU 2865 | Natural tanning and dyeing materials &3 1.17 78 
oe 3294 | Graphite: ground or blended & 1. 20 7 93 
co 2883 | Soybean oil mills RS 1.27 6 80 
0 439 | Heating and cooking apparatus ! 83 1. 28 84 87 
Oe 4359 | Nonferrous metal rolling ! RS 1.34 80) 94 
SI 3692 | Primary batteries (dry and wet) --. 83 1. 65 90 8 
nb 651 | Electric lamps RS 1.77 a4 100 
a 3664 | Telephone and telegraph equipment 83 1.80 Of 99 
+ 2932 | Byproduct coke ovens 83 1. 82 100 | 93 
83 568 | Mechanical stokers 82 1.00 71 74 
9 2836 | Women’s skirts 82 1.01 77 70 
a1 2842 | Cleaning and polishing preparations 82 1.02 &5 62 
3511 Steam engines and turbines 82 1.13 82 7 
: 2823 | Plastics materials &2 1.33 91 81 
a4 254 | Sewer pipe 82 1.41 R3 92 
LOU 011 | Tire and inner tubes 82 1. 63 w) 95 
= 3241 | Cement, hydraulic 82 2.12 100 100 
Lb 431 | Oil burners 81 1.01 80 64 
80 2369 | Children’s outerwear ! 81 1.01 77 68 
‘4 2209 | Textile goods 81 1.04 82 64 
81 2833 | Medicinal chemicals 81 1. 05 73 73 
iy 2045 | Blended and prepared flours 81 1. 06 81 67 
81 4489 | Wirework SI 1.07 91 60 
oa 3259 | Structural clay products !-_. ‘ 8! 1.10 83 70 
pt : 2021 | Creamery butter J RI 1.10 80 71 
a6 519 | Internal-combustion engines $1 1.1 74 ! 7 


1 Not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE 1V.—Reliability of size of establishment data for 420 manufacturing 
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mary products as a 





























percent of— 
, Establish- 
- Index 0} ment to 1 
No. Industry reliability company laa —e 
ratio otal for 
the | Shipped 
industry co 
industries 
2035 | Pickles and sauces.......... Rt ia alae ’ 81 1,17 88 70 
2024 | Ice cream and ices___. , i A ahsdaratncici haitlant 81 1.19 91 69 
3493 | 7 ESS eae veabennin 81 1.19 90 60 
SE i a i ns ees cmickenbaeee 81 1. 22 69 F 92 
2445 tech chides to bin sinclar scenic 81 2.01 96 97 
3411 | Tin cans and IN 81 2. 13 96 ) 
2599 | Furniture and fixtures_- a eee 80 1.00 89 51 
2513 | Reed and rattan furniture SL ediinictlai ehicinttcrlete tite 80 | 1.00 79 62 
2897 | Insecticides and fungicides. ._..................- 80 1.14 80 73 
2043 | ns ek canswnematoewe 80 | 1.16 68 87 
2894 | Glue and gelatin..._..- ; cliche ein dioneinince” 80 | 1. 20 7 77 
2022 | Natural cheese - ies pee hwiceawease 80 | 1.30 83 81 
2229 | Organic chemicals. ae ine 80 | 1.37 81 86 
3272 | Gypsum products.--_- ah 80 | 2. 21 7 8 
3799 | Transportation equipment ! 79 | 1.00 74 64 
3991 | Beauty and barber shop equipment. -- sin | 79 1.01 | 59 79 
9254 | Knit underwear mills ae 79 1.23 87 70 
9025 | Specil dairy products. ..........................- | 7$ 1.34 90 72 
3491 | Metal barrels, drums and pails.__........._____-| 76 1.43 83 83 
3313 | Electrometallurgical products.-.............-----} 79 1, 90 88 95 
3311 | Blast furnaces said jasaigeicn tates 79 2.61 100 100 : 
3619 | Electrical industrial appar aN aaa c dll tes | 78 | 1.02 83 53 
3444 | Sheet-metal work. Dit ale 78 1. 03 86 52 
2231 | Biological products nae 7 1.08 85 57 
2381 | Fabric and combination dress glove ican 78 | 1.20 95 57 3 
2882 | Linseed oil mills_- Sch ckcn aemanetamiel 78 | 1. 42 77 87 5 
2015 | Poultry dressing, w holesale....._-_- ean al 78 1. 69 88 88 
2281 | Cottonseed oi] mills____- aan | 78 1,83 | 90 90 } 
3031 | Reclaimed rubber. --- ee taka neni | 77 | 1.07 95 44 ; 
9131 | Chewing and smoking tobacco. __........---- 77 1.12 85 57 
2092 | Shortening and cooking oils-- ce 77 | 1. 47 69 95 
2819 | Inorganic chemicals !. secede dbiniiadicitistsedaks hints | 77 1, 57 87 80 
2852 | Inorganic color pigments Pckevbisnccesscennens| 77 | 1. 65 7 83 
2826 | Explosives__. eames dace caaaiien 77 | 2.17 87 99 
2383 | Suspenders and garters. --- ae ae 76 1.00 | 74 54 
2853 | Whiting and fillers a ee a 76 1.08 | 81 53 
2424 | Cooperage stock mills tavkdatinkds . : 76 2.45 06 92 
ane | Women momeerq@esr 6... .. <..-.6n505.-- 2222s... 75 | 1.01 66 60 
2532 | Professional furniture_-__.-.-- ciniinici woo--] 75 | 1.03 | 65 4 
2886 | Grease and tallow ‘te pigeon easel 75 | 1. 18 90 5 
2090 | Liquid, frozen and dried eggs... -.-- ethene 74 | 1. 60 | 81 79 
9812 | Alkalies and chlorines.. BS ein 7 1,78 | 81 85 
3211 | Flat glass... -- : ‘ 74 | 2. 27 7 81 
2063 | Beet sugar__--- “re sabimdaae 74 4.35 100 100 
3729 | Aircraft equipment fcr ’ ; — 73 1.01 81 38 
2255 ee glove mills ; . 73 1,12 | 92 38 
2895 Jarbon bieck............ cia ; 73 | 4. 54 | 100 97 
2732 Book printing ‘ — eee 72 1.00 | 75 42 
3631 | Insulated wire and cable. hacsiaieiidndie | 72 | 1.14 | 97 32 
2884 | Vegetable oil mills! ; SS pbcinenal 72 | 1.38 | 80 63 
2093 Oleom: irgarine _. 72 | 1. 59 81 | 73 
3399 | Primary metal industries 7 1.08 94 26 
2328 | Work shirts ‘ = Stil | 7 1.42 77 67 
3392 | Wire drawing sal ‘ 70 1. 30 96 37 
2872 | Fertilizers (mixing only). 2 | 70 | 1.37 91 47 
2824 | Synthetic rubber. ---- ae ica 70 | 4.00 96 a9 
2322 | Men’s and boys’ underwear 7 aca cieel 69 | 1.10 95 21 
3393 | Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 69 | 1.14 95 25 
3339 | Primary nonferrous metals ! ae oi -| 68 1.08 96 16 
2096 | Vinegar and cider : | 68 1,34 92 | 37 
2296 | Compressed and liquefied gases = -| 68 | 5. 38 100 84 
2023 | Concentrated milk - -- 87 | 2.35 &4 7 
2889 | Animal oils ! a ; 66 | 1.00 | 83 16 
3334 | Primary aluminum.... ---- 66 | 3. 67 | 72 100 
2992 | Lubricants ! a - ; 65 | 1.14 | 90 18 
3481 | Nails and spikes _- : 64 1 08 | 7 19 
2821 | Cyclie (coal-tar) crudes- - ; 64 3. 54 85 78 
2871 | Fertilizers ‘i : eeu : 63 2. 31 92 60 
2931 | Beehive coke ovens | 59 1.47 100 ou 





1 Not classified elsewhere. 
Source: Computed from 1947 Census of Manufactures. 
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Exuisit 3 
FreLD INSTRUCTIONS 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Section 1. Purpose 

.01 To describe the Office of Small Business field program activity of assistance 
in the financial problems of small business. 
Section 2. Objectives 

.01. The objectives of the Office of Small Business field financial assistance pro- 
gram activity are: ’ 


1 To provide basic information for individual small businesses on common 
questions relating to business finance; 

2 To assist in strengthening the financial structure and operations of 
individual small business enterprises; and 

3 To provide appropriate officials of NPA and DPA with significant 
information in support of applications for loans by small firms based upon 
substantiating evidence of need in connection with defense production. 


Section 3. Functions 


.01 To accomplish these objectives involves the performance of the following 
field functions: 


1 Establishing cooperative relationships with local sources of private 
capital, such as banks, finance companies and others, and with local or nearby 
offices of Government loan agencies and contract finance officers of the vari- 
ous Armed Services, such as, Air Force, Army and Navy, for purpose of 
facilitating proper and appropriate financial aids for small businesses; 

2 Advising small businessmen on the appropriate type or types of private 
business loans and Government financial aids available to small business 
enterprises, particularly those engaged in, or converting to, defense produc- 
tion as contractors, subcontractors or related suppliers; 

3 Advising small businessmen as to the sources, general eligibility re- 
quirements, and methods of application for private and Government loans; 

4 Advising small businessmen on sound policies relating to the financing 
of individual enterprises; 

5 Advising small businessmen on sound financial management practices 
to minimize dependence upon borrowed funds; 

6 Advising small businessmen on sound credit practices to minimize 
financial difficulties; 

7 Discussing the specific causes of financial difficulties presented by indi- 
vidual small businessmen in the manufacturing, distributive and service 
trades and advising them as to possible means of correction; 

8 Determining and reporting through the Washington Office to the Office 
of Small Business any factors which appear to be deterring risk capital from 
finding its way to small businesses within the area; 

9 Determining and reporting through the Washington Office to the Office 
of Small Business the general credit or financial requirements of small busi- 
nesses within the area; 

10 Reporting through the Washington Office of Small Business individual 
and cross-section cases believed to be representative of business financial 
problems; 

11 Determining and reporting when feasible to the Office of Small Busi- 
ness through the Washington Office individual cases which appear to qualify 
for financial assistance, but have been denied financial aid under the appro- 
priate program, such as initial denial of V-loan applications and similar situ- 
ations; 

12 Transmitting to the Office of Small Business through the Washington 
Office, when warranted, requests for special assistance in connection with 
direct Government loans; and 

13 Conducting surveys, upon the request of the Office of Small Business 
and assignment by the Office of Field Service, to develop supplementing and 
substantiating facts and evidence of need in connection with applications for 
Government loans submitted by small firms engaged in defense business. 
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Section 4. Procedures 


01 To activate the above functions and for operation under the financial 
assistance program activity, the following basic procedures are established: 

1 In developing the functions under Section 3.01, the staff will acquaint 
itself with the officers of private financing institutions and public officials con- 
nected with Government financing programs in their area. Particular effort 
should be made by staff members to familiarize themselves with the resources 
of the various private institutions, their attitude toward making loans, the 
size of loans and worth of applicants in which the banks are interested, and 
related matters in connection with their loan and credit policies and pro- 
cedures. 

2 The advisory function will be guided generally by informational data 
published by the Department of Commerce for circulation and public dis- 
tribution and by related material developed or compiled and supplied by the 
Office of Small Business for guidance of Field Service personnel in discussing 
financial and credit policies and management. The purpose of the advisory 
function will not be to recommend any single answer, but to attempt to de- 
velop reasonable assurance that the small businessman is aware of the major 
factors relating to the general type of problem and the possible solutions in 
line with sound practice, so that he is in position to guide himself to an in- 
telligent solution and course of action. 

It is important that any discussion of financial matters be based as largely 
as possible on printed matter available to the applicant. In this manner a 
minimum amount of verbal interpretation of the problem will be required 
and the possibilities of misunderstanding and misdirection reduced to a mini- 
mum. Alternative solutions of problems should be pointed out for the con- 
sideration of the applicant and suggestions offered for their evaluation. The 
final decision in all cases must rest with the applicant. 

3 Field personnel are not to accept the responsibility of active participa- 
tion in the actual preparation of details for individual loan applications. As- 
sistance should be to the greatest extent possible of an informational and 
instructional nature dealing with the general character of information to be 
supplied by applicants and not the specific detail of any individual applica- 
tion. 

4 Determining factors in the supply of risk capital to be noted and re- 
ported by Field Service if conditions so warrant include: changes in loan poli- 
cies of banks which tend to restrict credit for small enterprises; apparent in- 
difference of banks and other financing institutions to receiving or investigat- 
ing small business loan applications; unwillingness by banks to participate in 
V-loans; increased stringency of loan terms or increases in interest rates and 
loan fees, 

5 Information concerning general credit or financial requirements of small 
business within the area will be developed in the field by making the necessary 
contacts with local sources of credit such as banks, finance companies, credit 
associations, ete. However, any formal survey should be initiated only upon 
notification of or request by the Office of Field Service which will supply 
specific instructions and schedules for the purpose, 

6 Analyses of individual or cross-section cases will be reported at field 
discretion or upon request of the Office of Field Service. The report should 
illustrate typical problems of small business financing or credit policies which 
indicate areas wherein assistance in the form of new or additional publications 
or material for the guidance of the Field Service would be of general benefit 
and assistance to small businessmen in the area. Cross-sections can be by 
industry or business segment, type of financing needed, size of companies, or 
other pertinent distinguishing characteristics common to a substantial num- 
ber of small concerns in the area. 

7 Field surveys in connection with applications for Government loans sub- 
mitted by small firms engaged in defense business will deal either with an in- 
dividual concern or concerns in the same line of business activity. Generally, 
these surveys will involve factors of credit, managerial competency, financial 
background and statements, character and qualifications of borrowers, avail- 
ability of alternate sources of production in area, ete. Forms and specific 
inquiries to be completed for each field survey will be provided by the Office of 
Small Business at the time of the formal request for such a survey. 

.02. Basie procedures will be supplemented by operating instructions, forms, 
records, and the like, to be issued subsequently. 
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TAX ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
Section 1. Purpose 


.01 To describe the Office of Small Business field program activity of tax 
assistance for small business. 


Section 2. Objectives 
.01 Objectives of the Office of Small Business field tax assistance program 
activity are: 

1 To provide basic information for individual small businesses on common 
questions relating to certificates of necessity for tax amortization purposes 
and general tax matters; 

2 ‘To assist in the solution of the general tax problems of small business; 
and 

3 To provide appropriate officials of NPA and DPA with supplementary 
and substantiating facts and evidence of need in connection with applications 
for certificates of necessity. 

Section 8. Functions 
.01 To accomplish these objectives involves the performance of the following 
field functions: 

1 Advising small businessmen as to the general eligibility requirements 
for issuance of certificates of necessity ; 

2 Advising small businessmen as to the proper forms and procedure in 
filing applications for certificates of necessity ; 

3 Advising as to the requirement and procedure for election of the option 
to take amortization deductions in place of depreciation allowances after 
certificate of necessity is issued; 

4 Transmitting to the Office of Small Business through the Washington 
Office, when warranted, requests for special assistance in connection with 
applications for certificates of necessity; 

5 Conducting surveys, upon the request of the Office of Small Business 
and assignment by the Office of Field Service to develop facts and evidence 
of need.in connection with applications for certificates of necessity to enable 
the Office of Small Business to support, when warranted and appropriate, 
action favoring small concerns; 

6 Furnishing information to small businesses concerning: 

(1) The types of taxes that must be paid under various types of 
business organization structures, 

2) The basic requirements for complying with Federal tax laws, and 

(3) Changes in Federal tax laws of general interest to incorporated 
and unincorporated small businesses; 

7 Referral to public and private sources for instruction, assistance or 
guidance in technical tax questions involving individual and specific cases 
of tax liability, compliance or penalties; 

8 Reporting through the Washington Office to the Office of Small Business 
individual and cross-section expressions of small business on tax problems; 
and 

9 Developing where proper and feasible the individual views of small 
manufacturers, distributors, and service establishment proprietors on tax 
problems which they regard as improper burdens or deterrents to their 
economic success. 


Section 4. Procedures 


.01 To activate the above functions and for operation under the tax assist- 
ance program activity, the following basic procedures are established: 

1 In developing the functions under Section 3.01 relating to applications 
for certificates of necessity and tax amortization procedure, the advisory 
function will be guided generally by informational data published by the 
Department of Commerce for general circulation and public distribution 
and by related material developed or compiled and supplied by the Office 
of Small Business for guidance of Field Service personnel. 

Discussion of matters relating to necessity certificates and tax amortiza- 
tion will be based primarily upon the forms, instructions and regulations 
which are available to the applicant. In this manner, possibilities of mis- 
understanding and misdirection will be reduced to the minimum. 

Field personnel are not to accept the responsibility of actively participat- 
ing in the preparation of details for individual applications for necessity 
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certificates. To the greatest extent possible the assistance should be of an 
informational and instructional nature and related to the general character- 
istics of information to be supplied by applicants and not the specific detail 
of an individual application. 

2 In developing the functions under Section 3.01 relating to basic tax 
information, the advisory functions will be guided generally by information 

ublished by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, such as ‘‘ Your Federal Income 
Tax” 1951 Edition and special bulletins or aids published or distributed by 
the Office of Small Business for general circulation and public distribution. 
This information will be supplemented by related material developed or 
compiled and supplied by the Office of Small Business for guidance of Field 
Service personnel in discussing general matters of factual information con- 
cerning taxes and tax compliance matters. 

Field personnel will familiarize themselves with the location of Federal, 
State, and local tax authorities in their area, important key dates for 
reports or returns of major business taxes, and available public sources of 
tax forms, instructions and information. 

Under no circumstances will individuals be given instruction, assistance or 
guidance in technical tax questions involving individual and specific cases 
of tax liability, compliance or penalties, other than referral to public or 
recognized private sources of authoritative counsel. 

3 In developing the functions under Section 3.01 relating to the tax 
viewpoints of individual small businessmen and representative cross-sections 
of such viewpoints, such cross-section reports may be made in terms of an 
industry or business segment, form of business organization, size of companies, 
or other distinguishing characteristics common to a substantial number of 
small concerns in the area. 

In developing tax viewpoints of businessmen, the staff will avail itself of 
opportunities presented during discussions with individuals of other primary 
problems, such as financing, and during the course of discussions with repre- 
sentatives of business associations and in small business meetings and on 
other appropriate occasions. Expressions of opinion and, if available, case 
data which are particularly illustrative or representative of small business 
tax problems should be reported to the Office of Small Business through the 
Washington Office on the initiative of the field office. Any extensive formal 
survey of tax viewpoints should be initiated only upon the request of the 
Office of Field Service which will supply specific instructions and schedules 
for the purpose. 

4 In developing the functions under Section 3.01 relating to field surveys 
in connection with applications for certificates of necessity, such surveys will 
deal either with an individual concern or concerns in the same line of busi- 
ness activity. Generally, the surveys will involve factors of size of busi- 
ness, competitive conditions in the area, business location, and availability 
of alternative sources of like production or the feasibility of subcontracting 
within the area. Forms and specific inquiries to be completed for each field 
survey will be provided by the Office of Field Service at the time of the 
formal request for such survey. 

.02 Basic procedures will be supplemented by operating instructions, forms, 
records, and the like, to be issued subsequently. 





EXHIBIT 4 
FIeELpD OPERATIONS PROGRAM 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Section 1. Purpose 

.01. The purpose of this Order is to describe the Office of Small Business field 
program activity on matters relating to the availability and distribution of ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment, to assist small business participation in defense 
and defense supporting programs, and in maintaining reasonable levels of civilian 
production and distribution activities. 


Section 2. Objective 


.01 The general objective of this field program is the providing on a local basis 
and through the Washington Office of materials and equipment to smaller business 
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establishments to enable them to obtain and carry out prime and subcontracts for 
defense and defense supporting programs, and, as far as the supply situation will 
permit, carry their regular civilian activities, and 

.02 To assist small business enterprises by providing basic facts and data, 
assistance, counselling and other services on matters and problems relating to: 

1, Public laws, orders, regulations, adjustment or exception provisions, appeal 
rights, procedures, allocations, priorities and directives, prescribed by the National 
Production Authority and other Government Agencies controlling materials and 
equipment; 

2. Advising small business concerns concerning the use of substitute materials 
and alternate processes so that they may make more effective participation in 
defense and defense supporting programs or to assist them in their normal civilian 
activities during the period of material and labor shortages; 

3. Availability and distribution of new, used, and alternate materials, supplies 
and equipment; and 

4. Securing a fair and equitable share of available materials, supplies and 
equipment for small business by advocating action benefiting individual establish- 
ments or industry segments. 


Section 8. Functions 

.01. This objective involves the following functions: 

1. Conducting, on behalf of small business, investigatorysurvey and assistance 
activities involving the availability and distribution of new, used, and alternate 
materials, supplies and equipment, such activities being designed to: 

(1) Assist small business establishments on matters relating to the avail- 
ability and distribution of materials, supplies, equipment and end products 
and in obtaining priority and other assistance; 

(2) Assist small business establishments in preparing applications for 
adjustments under and exceptions to orders and regulations, or applications 
for priority or other assistance; 

(3) Analyze requests from small business concerns for priority or other 
assistance in obtaining controlled and noncontrolled materials, supplies, 
equipment and end products and, when appropriate, to advise concerning 
those suppliers located ip the area that might have available a supply of such 
items; 

(4) Analyze requests from small business concerns for assistance in placing 
CMP allotments or DO ratings with suppliers and, when appropriate, facili- 
tate the placing of such allotments and ratings with suppliers located in the 
area; and 

(5) Counsel and advise smal! business establishments with respect to the 
current availability of basic materials and alternates and to orderly conversion 
to defense production. 

2. Providing continuing field information services to small business relevant to 
new, used, surplus or alternate materials, supplies and equipment comprising 
authoritative reference and interpretation of orders, regulations and economic con- 
ditions, affecting the availability and distribution by: 

(1) Maintaining files in the field offices accessible to small businesses, in- 
cluding orders, regulations, bulletins, forms and related documents of the 
National Production Authority and other departments of the Department of 
Commerce, and other Federal Agencies; 

(2) Advising small business enterprises on current regulations, orders, allo- 
cations, limitations, prohibitions, substitutes, sources and the like; and 

(3) Advising small business concerns on matters relating to operations and 
procedure of the Controlled Materials Plan, CMP product classification, and 
the “Small User’ provisions of the Controlled Materials Plan. 

.02 On the basis of the foregoing, field offices will recommend, for action by 
the Office of Small Business in Washington, policy adaptation or revisions to 
existing orders and regulations, and the adaptation or revision of the Office of 
Small Business procedures for improving small business material and equipment 
assistance activities in the field. 


Section 4. Processing small business requests for assistance relating to NPA orders 
and regulations 
.01. When a small business establishment requesis assistance from a Depart- 
ment field office, the office shall: 
1. Determine the position and eligibility of the applicant under controlling 
orders and regulations; 
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2. Through explanation of NPA regulations and orders and through use of the 
organized information program from the Office of Small Business, counsel and 
advise the applicant on the meaning and application of the regulations and orders, 
rights of appeal, use of directives, adjustments and exceptions, and other pro- 
visions of orders and regulations; 

3. If the applicant uses controlled materials in quantities exceeding those 
specified in Directive 1 to CMP Regulation 1 furnish him with copies of CMP 
forms and assist in preparing these forms in conformance with general NPA 
instructions; 

4. If the applicant is requesting supplementary allotments of controlled 
materials review the applicant’s supplementary request and, if appropriate, 
incorporate in a separate letter any additional supporting or justifying facts 
relevant to the supplementary application; 

5. Forward the original and three copies of the CMP application or supple- 
mentary application to the National Production Authority, Washington 25, 
D. C., in conformance with the instructions listed on the CMP application form, 
and in conformance with the provisions of Volumes 4 and 5 regarding the classifica- 
tion of CMP Form 4-B as field cases and CMP Memorandum No. 68, Exceptions 
to the Definition of Field Cases; 

6. If the applicant is requesting adjustments under or exceptions to NPA 
orders and regulations, assist in the preparation of the adjustment or exception 
application and, if apprcpriate, incorporate in a separate letter any additional 
supporting or justifying facts relevant to the application; 

7. General Program Order No. 15 should be employed in evaluating applicant’s 
request for adjustment under or exception to NPA orders and regulations; 

8. File one copy of complete application for adjustments under or exceptions 
to NPA orders and regulations in the Department field office’s active plant file; 
and 

9. Forward the original and two copies of the application and any supporting 
letters to the Materials and Equipment Assistance Division, Office of Small 
Business, Washington 25, D. C. 


Section 5. Processing small business requests for materials and equipment assistance 

1. Through routine contacts with supply sources in the area and with knowledge 
of the general status of materials and equipment obtained from organized infor- 
mation programs of the Office of Small Business, NPA press releases and publica- 
tions, and trade papers, counsel and advise small business establishments of the 
availability and distribution of materials, supplies and equipment. 

2. Upon advice from the Office of Small Business and the Office of Technical 
Services to counsel and advise small business establishments concerning the use 
of substitute materials and alternate processes so as to facilitate their participation 
in defense and defense supporting programs as prime or subcontractors, or to 
assist in the production of civilian goods during periods of material and labor 
shortages. 

.01 Small businesses should be encouraged to use their own resources to secure 
materials, supplies and equipment, or to substitute materials and equipment not 
in critical short supply. If, however, a small business concern has been unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining materials, supplies or equipment from regular and other 
sources of supply, and, for one reason or another, is unable to employ substitute 
materials and requests assistance from a Department field office, the office shall: 

1. Review and evaluate applicant’s request for assistance in obtaining materials, 
supplies and equipment. General Program Order No. 15 should be employed 
in evaluating the application. In evaluating the request, the following represent 
circumstances supplementing or are in addition to those listed in General Program 
Order No. 15 that may require assistance: 

(1) Where an established firm is not receiving an equitable or proportionate 
distribution of materials from its regular suppliers; 

(2) Where an existing or new firm has not established an historical pur- 
chasing pattern with suppliers; 

(3) Where a plant or product change or development renders a firm’s 
purchasing pattern unsuited to present requirements; 

(4) Where a firm’s purchasing pattern during the historical period has been 
abnormally affected as a result of strikes, disaster and situations beyond the 
control of management; 

(5) Where a firm’s normal supplier has curtailed or eliminated the produc- 
tion of the type of item required (change in product mix); 

(6) Where resulting unemployment would cause unusual hardships on the 
community dependent on the plant; 
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(7) Where a firm is not obtaining materials, supplies or equipment in 
quantities sufficient to maintain an economic level of activity. A break-even 
point should be established and the materials, supplies and equipment re- 
quired to maintain this break-even point should be determined. 

When appropriate, advise applicant concerning suppliers located in the area 
that might have available the required materials or equipment, or substitute 
materials; facilitate the placing of CMP allotments or priority ratings with sup- 
pliers located in the area; 

3. If attempts at local assistance prove unsuccessful, to forward, when appro- 
priate, requests for materials, supplies or equipment assistance to the Materials 
and Equipment Assistance Division, Office of Small Business, including with the 
request supporting or justifying facts relevant to the application. If the request 
is for assistance in placing CMP allotments or DO ratings, the supplementary 
information should include the CMP allotment number or DO rating symbol, the 
names and addresses of the suppliers refusing to accept the allotment or rating 
together with reasons for the refusal. 

4. File one copy of the complete application requesting assistance in obtaining 
materials, supplies or equipment in the Department field office’s active plant 
file; and 

5. Forward the original and two copies of the application and any supporting 
letters to the Materials and Equipment Assistance Division, Office of Small 
Business, Washington 25, D. C. 


2. 


Supplementary material will be issued from time to time. 





ExuHIBIT 5 
SMALL BuSsINESS IN PRIME PROCUREMENT 


For the period of January 1 to June 30, 1951, smail business firms received 
20.8 percent of the total dollar volume of defense procurement, or a total of 
slightly over $5 billion of the $25 billion contracted for during that period. 

There was a considerable variation among the military agencies as shown by 
the following: 


ne Small business: 28.6 percent of total dollar volume. 
Navy .- Small business: 16.5 percent of total dollar volume. 
Air Force_.--- Small business: 11 percent of total dollar volume. 


The figure of 20.8 percent of total dollar volume going to small firms for this 
period represents a slight decline in small business participation compared with 
the 1950 figure of approximately 24 percent although the total dollar volume is 
considerably greater because of the increasing volume of total procurement 
during the 6 months, January 1 to June 30, 1951. 

An analysis of advertised versus negotiated procurmeents shows that during 
this period 91.1 percent of the total dollar volume was negotiated as compared 
with 8.9 percent of total dollar volume advertised. Small firms received 51 
percent of the total dollar volume of advertised procurement, or $1,083,365,000, 
as compared with 18 percent of the total dollar volume of negotiated procurement, 
or $3,931,045,000. Thus the greater dollar volume came from negotiated, while 
the greater percentage of participation came from advertised. This, too, varies 
by the military agencies, as follows: 


Army__..------ Small business: 49 percent advertised dollar volume; 25 per- 
cent negotiated dollar volume. 

ae Small business: 58 percent advertised dollar volume; 12 per- 
cent negotiated dollar volume. 5 

Air Force...-..- Small business: 66 percent advertised dollar volume; 0.9 per- 


cent negotiated dollar volume 


Because of the nature of the procurement intents which are advertised and those 
which are negotiated, it is not necessarily a conclusion that the solution of the 
small business problem in procurement lies in advertising a greater proportion of 
procurement intents. 

The final implementation of the policies in behalf of small business participation 
in defense procurement has been effected through the appointment and training of 
the small business specialists within the procurement offices of the various military 
agencies. The result of this program to assist small business firms will be shown 
in the extent to which small firms participate in Government procurement in the 
immediate future. 
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SMALL BUSINESS IN THE SUBCONTRACT MARKET 


Small business participation in Government procurement through subcon- 
tracting can only be indicated by spot surveys since no regular method of reporting 
is set up. 

An analysis of some 52 major manufacturers in the aviation industry has shown 
that approximately 50 percent of the total dollar volume of prime contracts has 
been subcontracted. Of this subcontracting volume firms employing less than 
500 workers have received 60 percent of the total dollar volume. 

Continuing studies are being made of the subcontracting field in an effort to 
measure small business participation. 


Value (in thousands of dollars) of procurement of military departments in continental 
United Statés for pertod January—June 1951 
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1 June AF reports included are estimated figures. 
2? Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency. 
§ Firms with fewer than 500 employees. 


Sept. 17, 1951. 


Number of procurement actions of the military departments in continental United 
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3 Firms with fewer than 500 employees. 


Sept. 17, 1951. 
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Exuisit 6 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL PropuctTion AUTHORITY, 
Seplember 27, 1951. 
Memorandum 
To: All field offices. 
From: J. L. Kelly, Acting Assistant Administrator for Small Business. 
Carlton Hayward, Director of Field Service. 


Attached hereto are two field program directives covering the functions and 
activities to be performed by field personnel in the promotion of greater small 
business participation in the procurement field, both through prime and subcon- 
tracting activities military and civilian. 

It is recognized that much of this activity has already been a part of the field 
office operations for a year or more. However, in the interest of uniformity of 
action, and a clear delineation of the problem and its possible solution, the attached 
programs will form the basis for a uniform activity which will be followed by all 
field offices. 

In view of other field programs of the Office of Small Business covering special 
assistance on questions of materials and equipment, finance and tax problems, etc., 
it is desired to leave considerable discretion to regional directors and district 
managers because of varying local conditions to determine which program or 
programs shall receive priority action and in what sequence. It appears that 
production assistance as prescribed in these two orders is of primary importance, 
especially in industrial areas. 

All sections of the country are feeling the effects of material shortages and small 
plants not engaged in defense production are particularly hard hit. This material 
situation will certainly not improve in the near future and many small plants may 
be forced to close their doors if subcontract work is not available. 

Procurement officials are in the biggest buyers market in history, with ten to a 
hundred facilities available for most prime contracts. It is therefore obvious that 
small plants, particularly in the metal trades, must depend mainly on subcon- 
tracts in defense work if they are to weather the storm of material shortages. 

Field offices can play an immediate important part in assisting small plants to 
obtain subcontracts for parts, assemblies, or complete units, wherever such work 
can be found available. Such activity will help small business for the duration 
of the emergency and aid them in establishing good customer relations for normal 
business in the future. 

With the announced plans for expanded defense production, all manufacturers 
will find the services of field offices most welcome and opportune in assisting them 
to locate additional outside production facilities. The machine tool industry, for 
example, has announced the intention of doubling production within 6 months, 
with greatly expanded subcontracting playing an important part in the increase. 
Most machine tool builders do not have adequate or extensive subcontract 
departments. 

The Office of Small Business will furnish Washington personnel to hold field 
office personnel meetings to explain these programs in detail and through later 
contacts will check on the effectiveness of the program. Meetings at each regional 
office with regional and district personnel assigned to these projects are contem- 
plated and you will be advised sufficiently in advance to make necessary arrange- 
ments. 

FIELD OFFICE SUBCONTRACTING PROGRAM 


Section 1 Purpose 


.01. This order describes the Office of Small Business field program of assistance 
to small plants through the development of subcontracting markets both in 
defense procurement and essential civilian production. 


Section 2 Objective 
.01 The objective is to increase the participation of small plants in defense 
procurement and essential civilian production thereby broadening the supply base, 


maintaining the full productive capacity of industry, and more effectively dis- 
persing production activities. 
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Section 3 Functions 


.01. Toaccomplish this objective the following field functions will be performed: 

1 Locate small plants with adequate facilities and possessing the ability 

to perform and determine available open productive capacity for subcontract 
work. 

2 Establish contact at management level with manufacturing plants in 
defense work and essential civilian production to determine their need for 
outside production facilities and to encourage expansion of their subcontract- 
ing activity to provide opportunity for small plant participation. 

3 Advise manufacturers of the facilities available for doing subcontracting 
work required by them. 

4 Maintain current inventory of small plant facilities to the extent that 
such data is available or can be secured through local public interest groups. 

Section 4 Procedures 
.01 To perform these functions field office personnel will: 

1 Locate facilities of small plants capable of doing subcontract work. 

a Through existing facilities inventories reported to and assembled 
by such groups as: 

(1) Defense Agencies 

(2) Federal procurement offices 

(3) Governors’ Committees 

(4) State Planning and Development Commissions 
(5) Chambers of Commerce 

(6) Public Utilities 

b Through routine personal visits to small plants or through inter- 
views with small manufacturers who call at the office to offer their 
facilities. ; 

ce This does not contemplate any “survey” activity by field office per- 
sonnel. However, in the interests of uniformity of information any local 
group found to be interested in or preparing to make such a facility 
survey should be encouraged to use the standard reporting form provided 
for field office use. 

Check qualified plants for open capacity. 
Maintain adequate records of data secured. 

a Keysort card record showing type of machine tool or service avail- 
able for subcontracting. (Office of Small Business is giving considera- 
tion to the supplying of keysort cards and equipment.) 

b Record not to be set up if required information is available in use- 
able form from other sources, such as suggested sources in 4.01.1.a. 
Data obtained through routine contact with small plants should be 
recorded and filed on keysort cards or in other workable manner. 

4 Obtain all possible information regarding placement of defense contracts 
and sources of production of essential civilian goods in area; such as 

a Department of Commerce Weekly Synopsis of Awards. 

b Contact with Federal procurement offices in area. 

ce Contact with Chambers of Commerce 

5 Call on officials of plants in defense production or doing large volume 
of essential civilian production and acquaint them with subcontracting assist- 
ance available to them through NPA field offices; explain 

a Benefit to manufacturer of being able to secure information on 
sources of outside production facilities available for subcontract work. 

b Procedure of manufacturer requesting specific kinds of machine 
capacities of field offices ; field office to locate required capacities and refer 
to manufacturer. 

6 Develop immediate need of manufacturer for outside production assist- 
ance by determining 

a The kind and quantity of items which lend themselves to produc- 
tion by subcontractors. 

b Delivery requirement. 

c The type of equipment needed to produce each item. 

7 Locate specific facilities required with open capacity by referring to 
data in own office or available from other source and refer to manufacturer. 

a_ If desired facilities cannot be located from above records or per- 
sonal calls, case shall be referred to other field offices within reasonable 
distance. 

b CAUTION: It is not the purpose of this program to duplicate the 
activity of others but to supplement any such existing activities as 
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effectively as possible. In instances where other organizations are 
maintaining adequate facilities inventories and are providing essentially 
the same service to small firms as outlined herein, all cases encountered 
through requests and personal visits will be referred to that organization 
for final action in bringing together the interested parties. 
8 Each office shall report to the Washington Office of Field Service with 
a copy for the Office of Small Business at the end of each month the following 
data: 
a Number of plants reporting open capacity. 
b Number of requests for outside facilities. 
ec Number of visits to prime contractors and essential civilian 
manufacturers. 
d Number and dollar value of contracts consummated as result of 
this service. 


FIELD OFFICE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 
Section 1. Purpose 


.01. To prescribe the Office of Small Business field program activity with re- 
spect to the assistance given Small Business in securing an equitable share of 
Government procurement. 

Section 2. Objectives 
.01. The objective of the prime contracting program activity is to assist Small 
Business in selling its merchandise and production capacity to Government agen- 

cies through: 

1 Obtaining for Small Business the maximum number of Government 
procurement opportunities and award placements; 

2 Providing Government agencies with, and sponsoring their use of new 
sources of supply among small firms; and 

3 Disseminating information to small businesses that will assist them in 
participating to a maximum degree in Government procurement. 


Section 3. Functions 


.01 This objective involves the performance of the following field functions: 

1 Developing and/or disseminating information for small businesses with 
respect to Government procurement; 

2 Providing for the assembly and effective use of existing facilities records 
by Government procurement offices; 

3 Assisting Government procurement offices, by locating specific outside 
production capacity needed by them; 

{ Providing for handling or forwarding to the cognizant authority the 
request of a small firm for a fair and impartial hearing with respect to a 
Government procurement action in which the firm believes it is being dis- 
criminated against; 

5 In the interests of small businesses maintain contacts with Government 
procurement personnel to insure proper implementation and performance 
with respect to treatment of small firms; 

6 Maintaining liaison with other sourees of information on Government 
procurement such as repositories of Government Procurement Manuals and 
distributors of Department of Commerce Synopses to assist them in pro- 
viding effective information service to small business: 

7 Providing information and counsel to small firms interested in forming 
production pools and representing the Government in an authorized organi- 
zation meeting of such groups; and 

8 Collecting, preparing and forwarding to the Office of Small Business 
in Washington such data pertinent to procurement as may be requested by 
the Office of Small Business or as may be considered by the Field Office helpful 
in improving the procurement activity in behalf of Small Business. 

Section 4. Procedures 
* 01 In the performance of the above functions, the following procedures will 
be observed: 

1 Developing and disseminating information (3.01.1); 

a Personnel assigned this function should become familiar with all 
sources of information with respect to sources of Federal procurement, 
specific policies regarding procurement within the various Government 
agencies, and current available procurement actions; such as 

(1) Government Procurement Manual 
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(2) Department of Commerce Synopses 

(3) Personal contact with Small-Business Specialists in Government 
agency procurement offices 

b The availability of this information may be made known through 
the use of such publicity and information media as: 

(1) Newspapers (business editors) 

(2) Chamber of Commerce publications 

(3) Trade Association bulletins & publications 

(4) Business magazines & papers 

(5) State Planning Board publications 

(6) Post Office Bulletin Boards 

ec Individual small firms will be given 
personal interviews; 

Development of small firm facilities inventory (3.01.2) 
a This function will be performed only if sources of adequate facilities 
inventories are not available. 
CAUTION: Itis not the purpose of this program to duplicate the ac- 
tivity of other but to supplement any such existing activities as effec- 
tively as possible. In instances where other organizations are maintain- 
ing adequate facilities inventories and are providing essentially the same 
service to small firms as outlined herein, all cases encountered through 
requests and personal visits will be referred to that organization for 
final action in bringing together the interested parties. 
b_ If inventories do not exist, field personnel will collect data on small 
firms in area with respect to name and location, kind and brand name 
of machines, products currently produced, World War II products, 
minimum tolerances for precision work, status of plant labor force, and 
available machine hour capacity; by enlisting the cooperation and assist- 
ance of groups such as: 
(1) Chambers of Commerce 
(2) State Planning Commissions 
(3) Trade Associations 
(4) Labor Organizations 
(5) Public Utilities 
ec Check all sources of possible existing inventories; such as: 

(1) Defense Agencies 
(2) Federal procurement offices 
(3) Governors Committees 
(4) State Planning & Development Commissions 
(5) Chambers of Commerce 
(6) Trade Associations 
(7) Public Utilities 

and make arrangements for full utilization of such facilities records. 

d_ After locating facilities inventories check utility with respect to 
currency, available information, facility of use. 

Locating specific facilities for Government procurement offices. 

a Through existing facilities inventories. 

b Through personal visits to small plants. 

Handling complaints and appeals relating to procurement (3.01.4) 

a The procurement division of the Office of Small Business will 
represent the field offices in the handling of complaints and appeals 
relating to procurement actions when requested to do so by the field 
service; 

b Such requests will be transmitted in the established procedure and 
will be in duplicate. Complete information on the case will be given 
and will include such materials as: 

(1) Names of individuals or firms involved and locations 
(2) Bid number of procurement action, if any 
(3) Copies of all correspondence relating to case 
(4) All facts constituting basis of complaint or appeal 
5 Representing Small Business in contacts with procurement offices 
(3.01.5) 

a Field Office personnel conducting this liaison will be familiar with 
all established policies, procedures, and programs relating to the treat- 
ment of Small Business in Federal procurement; such information as 
will be found in: 

(1) Government Procurement Manual 


‘ 


spot” assistance through 
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(2) Field Service bulletins or circulars 
(3) Contacts with Small Business Specialists within the various 
procurement offices. 
b Check implementation of such policies through contacts with: 
(1) Small Business Specialists in various procurement offices 
(2) Small firms having experience in seeking Government con- 
tracts. 
ce Report to Washington Office, Field Service, all instances in which 
current policy is not being adequately implemented with copy of report 
for Office of Small Business. 
6 Maintaining liaison with other sources of Government procurement 
information within the district (3.01.6); 

a Contact personnel of repositories of Government Procurement 
Manuals and check to see if Manual contains current materials and if 
personnel understand the use of the Manual; 

b Contact personnel at points of distribution of Department of 
Commerce Synopses and check to see if effective use is being made of 
same; 

7 Providing information and counsel on Production Pooling (3.01.7) 

a Field office personnel performing this function must be thoroughly 
familiar with all information contained in the current booklet, ‘‘Pooling 
Production for Defense’’; 

b Field personnel serving as the Government representative at 
organization meetings will review and familiarize themselves with the 
instructions contained in a field bulletin covering on this subject to 
be issued within a few days. 

8 Reporting (3.01.8) 

a Special reports for the Office of Small Business will be requested 
through the Washington office of Field Service and when completed 
will be transmitted in duplicate to the Washington office of Field Service. 
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Exuisit 7 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
October 2, 1951. 
Memorandum 
To: All field offices. 
From: J. L. Kelly, Acting Assistant Administrator, Office of Small Business. 
Carlton Haywood, Director of Field Service. 
Subject: Field Instructions for Presiding at Organizational Meetings Relative 
to the Formulation of Production Pools. 


The paragraph entitled “Formation of a Production Pool” on page 8 of the 
booklet Pooling Production for Defense provides for organizational meetings in 
connection with the formation of pools. A Government officer will preside at 
these meetings. Field personnel sometimes will be asked to preside at such 
meetings when they are held in the field. 

When letters of invitation are sent to a group, the Pooling Section of the Office 
of Small Business will advise the Office of Field Service to notify the field office 
having jurisdiction over the area in which the meeting is to be held. In some 
instances, after agreement with the Washington Office of Field Service, the field 
office will be asked to furnish a member of its staff as presiding officer, as well as a 
stenographer to take notes (verbatim transcript not required) to be used in pre- 
paring the minutes of a meeting. Usually, an attorney from a field office will 
be asked to attend, also. The Office of Small Business will arrange for field 
meetings to be held in a city in which a Department of Commerce field office is 
located. 

Any person attending one of these meetings as a representative of a prospective 
articipating firm in a pool must either hold a position in the firm which permits 
im to commit the firm in respect to a decision of whether to apply for govern- 

mental approval as a pool, or have credentials authorizing him to so commit the 
firm. 

The procedure to be followed is outlined in steps A through H. 

A. At the opening of the organizational meeting the Government presiding 
officer should make arrangements for obtaining the names of those present with 
the names of the companies with whom they are affiliated. The Office of Small 
Business will provide a list of those invited. In the case of representatives of 
prospective member firms, their authority to commit their firms in the manner 
described above should be ascertained. 

If less than a majority of those firms invited to attend the meeting are officially 
represented no meeting should be held. An exception should be that if six or 
less are invited all member firms shall be represented. 

B. In presiding at the organizational meeting, the Government officer should 
announce the purpose of the meeting and that minutes are being kept. 

The purpose of the meeting is for the group to determine whether or not appli- 
cation for Government approval of a production pool is necessary and desirable 
for the particular group of companies whose representatives are attending the 
meeting and, if so determined, to consider only those items relative to the type 
of production pool proposed, its purpose, membership and plan of operation. 
These items constitute an agenda contained in the letter of invitation. 

The Government presiding officer is charged with the responsibility of limiting 
discussions to these considerations. The purpose of this limitation is to eliminate 
or minimize the possibility of antitrust law violations. 

C. After announcing the purpose of the meeting and the items to which dis- 
cussion must be limited it is well to review certain points in the booklet. Those 
attending should have read the booklet and have copies with them. Never- 
theless, it is helpful to refer to those sections which will help those present in the 
consideration of the topics which may be discussed. 

These sections and the presiding officer’s remarks may be outlined as follows 
(page numbers refer to the pages in Pooling Production for Defense) : 


I. Decision of whether or not to apply for approval. 


Actually a study of the entire booklet should be made before making this de- 
cision since everything that is involved in the formation and operation of a pool 
should be considered. However, specific sections that bear particularly upon this 
point are: 

(a) Definition (p. 1).—Comment on the facts that the pool should consist. of 
manufacturing concerns with production facilities which are capable of performing 
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jointly defense contracts which separately they could not perform. There must 
be a definite (written) plan of operation to which all participating members agree. 

(b) Advantages and disadvantages (pp. 2 and 3).— 

(1) Advantages: 

(a) Organization of a pool gives the opportunity to participate in contracts 
too large or too complicated for members as individuals. 

(b) The best managerial skills and technical training of the group may be 
used for the benefit of all. 

(c) One point of contact representing many companies simultaneously 
should save time and effort in dealing with Government procurement 
officers. 

(2) Disadvantages: 

(a) Many difficulties are involved in perfecting coordination and obtaining 
cooperation of a group of independent businessmen. 

(6) The wrong types of small plants may be combined for effectively 
obtaining and performing contracts. Or, regardless of whether right types 
are chosen, individual members may be poor. One member of the group who 
falls down on his part of the contract for any reason (failure to meet specifi- 
sations, failure to meet delivery date) may injure the reputation of the entire 
pool with procurement officers. 

(c) As with all businesses the danger of poor management is great. One 
of the most prevalent reasons for failure of pools during World War II was 

the lack of capable, effective leadership. 

(d) There is a tendency for individual members and the pool to relax 
efforts to obtain defense business. Formation of a pool is no substitute for 
“selling” to procurement officials and prime contractors. 

(e) The operation of a pool requires money—money to operate the central 
organization and, frequently, money to carry manufacturers during the life 
of a defense contract. 

(f) The pool may not be fundamentally sound in that there actually exists 
no defense work which it is fully capable of doing. Not one cent more of 
totally available defense business will be created because a pool is formed. 
Each group should have specific ideas of what it can make and where it can 
obtain orders—even before organizing. 

(c) How the Government looks at pooling (pp. 3 and 4).—The viewpoint of the 
pool’s customers is important. Notes (a) through (g) at the top of page 4. 
Emphasize (a), (b), and (c) in the middle of page 4; namely, that a Federal pro- 
curement officer must not award a contract without being assured to his satis- 
faction that there will be proper performance in every respect, the price is right, 
and the cost of administering the contract will be reasonable. 

(d) To sum up, in deciding whether a pool is necessary or desirable the group 
should know what we consider a defense production pool to be (definition), some 
of the advantages and disadvantages of a pool, and how its customers are going 
to look upon it as a pool—the customers being Government procurement officers 

and/or prime contractors. 


II, Type of pool proposed (pp. 1 and 2) 


(a) Incorporated and unincorporated.—One of the organizational difficulties is 
the attempt to operate with too loose an organization. Read (k) and (/) on page 5. 
This should be borne in mind in considering either type. The decision as to type 
should be left to the members of the group with no definite recommendation from 
Government officials. 


III. Purpose of the pool 


Refer to requirement 3 on page 9; (a), (b), (c), and (d). Keep the fundamental 
purpose in mind at all times. A pool is to help individual firms obtain defense 
business by performing parts of contracts from which these individual firms other- 
wise would be excluded due to their respective limited facilities. 

If a firm can obtain sufficient contracts and perform most of the work without 
the help of other firms there is no reason for its joining or being a part of a pool. 
However, membership in a defense production pool does not preclude a firm from 
obtaining contracts as an individual company to be performed by it without help 
from the pool. 

It may be well to read point 3 (a) on page 9. Points 3 (5), 3 (c), and 3 (d) should 
not be overlooked. 
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IV. Membership 


Requirements 4 (e), 4 (f), and 4 (g) on page 10. 

(a) Membership in all approved pools must be open to other manufacturers, 
subject to reasonable conditions consistent with the fulfillment of the purposes 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and operation of the-pool. 

(6) Members must be able to withdraw. Agreements may be made that if a 
member firm is engaged in a pool contract it cannot withdraw until outstanding 
commitments are fulfilled. 

(c) Control of the pool must rest entirely in hands of members. No outside 
group can own controlling voting stock or otherwise determine the policy or 
operations of the pool. 

V. Plan of operation 

(a) Emphasize and call attention to the characteristics of an “ideal pool’’ as 
outlined on pages 4 and 5. 

(b) Requirements with respect to the plan of operation. See requirements 
4 (a), 4 (b), 4 (c), and 4 (d) on pages 9 and 10. 

(1) Attention should be directed to these requirements, and 4 (a) (2), 4 (a) (3), 
and 4 (a) (5) should be carefully noted and emphasized. 

(2) In connection with 4 (c) member firms should be able to supply performance 
bonds, if necessary. 

(3) To obtain governmental approval, activities of pools must be limited in 
accordance with 4 (d). Points 4 (d) (1), 4 (d) (2), and 4 (d) (3) should be read 
at the meeting. 

D. Suggested concluding remarks by the Government presiding officer. The 
Government’s position at present is neutral regarding the formation of a pool. 
Pools cannot be encouraged, inasmuch as their formation in no way guarantees 
the receipt of defense orders by the participants. On the other hand, groups of 
small business enterprises cannot be told not to attempt to form pools, because, 
since some were successful during World War II, our office might be accused of 
impeding small businesses in obtaining defense contracts. 

E. If a Government lawyer attends the meeting, he could make a few remarks 
on laws which may affect the formation and operation of pools and the conditions 
affecting approval of plans for production pools. Background material appears 
under these two headings on pages 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the booklet. 

F. After the lawyer’s remarks, if any, open the meeting for comments from 
prospective pool members. 

It is inevitable that questions may arise at some meetings, the answers to which 
cannot be covered by instructions of this nature. These may be written down 
and referred to Washington for reply. In rare instances answers to such questions 
may be urgently needed to assist the group in arriving at its decision regarding 
an application for governmental approval. In these cases the meeting may be 
recessed and a telephone call made to Washington. 

G. Following ample discussion, a vote should be taken as to whether or not the 
group desires to apply for governmental approval. Except in most unusual 
circumstances, this decision should be made at the meeting. Should it not 
appear practicable for the group to arrive at a final determination, the meeting 
should be adjourned to some future time. 

If the organizational meeting must be adjourned to a subsequent meeting or 
meetings in order to conduct the preliminary activities connected with the 
formation of a pool, it should be provided that such subsequent meeting or 
meetings are to be conducted under the direction of a Government presiding 
officer. The attendance of a Government presiding officer at organizational 
meetings is to extend, however, only through the meetings preliminary to gov- 
ernmental approval. This would not apply to a meeting of officers or directors 
concerned only with internal affairs of the pool group, such as adoption of articles 
of incorporation, amendments to articles of incorporation, or bylaws of the pool. 
After the pool is approved, it would operate as a defense production pool, en- 
joying the immunities and exemptions conferred by section 708 of the Defense 
Frodwition Act, as amended, and would not need the presence or attendance of a 
Government officer at its meetings. 

H. The minutes of the meeting and any additional comments of the United 
States Department of Commerce field representatives should be forwarded to 
Washington as soon as possible following the meeting. 
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Pootina PropucTION FoR DEFENSE! 
FOREWORD 


During World War II, groups of small manufacturing plants organized and 
operated production pools. The purpose of such pools was to make it possible 
for the smaller plants to solicit prime contracts or subcontracts and thus increase 
war production. 

This pamphlet presents the advantages and disadvantages as well as the pro- 
cedures for consideration of anyone interested in this device. Its publication does 
not mean that the Defense Production Administration or officials of the National 
Production Authority’s Office of Small Business recommend production pools 
generally. Under favorably individual circumstances the use of such pools has 
been and can be helpful, and in such cases will be encouraged. 

Unless a pool of small firms has sound management, including experience in 
engineering work; unless it has adequate financial resources at its disposal; unless 
it has thought through the classes of products it is prepared to manufacture and 
is prepared to sell its services vigorously to the proper Government procurement 
officers and prime contractors, its chances for success will be greatly hampered. 

The Pooling Section of the National Production Authority in Washington, on 
behalf of the Defense Production Administration, is prepared to assist those 
interested in production pools 

J. C. Prircnarp, 
Deputy Administrator for Small Business, 
Defense Production Administration. 


DEFINITION 


A production pool consists primarily of a group of manufacturing concerns 
having among themselves production facilities, whose owners have associated 
together for the purpose of obtaining and performing jointly contracts for the 
production of articles, equipment, supplies, and materials for defense use, and 
who have agreed among themselves concerning their organization, relationship, 
and procedure. 

TYPES OF PRODUCTION -POOLS 

Production pools will fall into two broad classes: 

1. Incorporated 

The legal steps necessary for incorporation make it probable that the range of 
activities, allocation of responsibilities, and other organizational functions will 
be more highly developed in the corporate pool than in the unincorporated type. 
Contracts can be solicited and money borrowed in the name of the corporation. 

General plans of operation, discussed under ‘‘Unincorporated,’”’ apply also to 
incorporated production pools, except that a corporation usually acts as the prime 
contractor. 


2, Unincorporated 


A more informal method of organization is the unincorporated association. 
Under this plan an executive committee often controls and directs the activities 
of the pool. In such cases no binding action is taken without the authorization 
or approval of the executive committee. A management committee or manager 
may be selected to solicit contracts, conduct negotiations, and with approval of 
the executive committee enter bids. 

The executive committee selects the member best qualified to act as prime 
contractor for each contract obtained by the association. Thus the firm acting 
as prime contractor may vary from contract to contract. Members enter into 
an agreement to the effect that when a member voluntarily agrees to participate 
in the preparation of a bid or in the negotiation of a contract on behalf of the 
association, and if the contract is secured as a result of such bid or negotiation, 
the member will then make available that part of his facilities or capacity, under 
terms agreed to previously, necessary for the successful execution of the contract. 

Actual operating expenses are usually defrayed through periodic equitable 
assessment of the members. Members agree to furnish any performance bonds 
that are required. 

Members can be added as desired and have the privilege of withdrawing. 





1 Source: Defense Production Administration, Office of Public Information. 
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Another type of unincorporated pool is the one sponsored by a larger or “‘mother 
hen” company. This company always acts as prime contractor and assumes all 
responsibility under the contract. The ‘‘mother hen’’ solicits and secures the 
contracts and usually offers financial, engineering, accounting, and legal assistance 
to the other members. 

There are other variations. 

It may be advisable that all questions with respect to organization and opera- 
tions be discussed with local legal counsel. 


ADVANTAGES OF POOLS 


A production pool offers three major advantages to individual small manu- 
facturers interested in seeking Government prime or subcontracts: 

(a) A small manufacturer can secure contracts as a member of a pool for items 
not otherwise available to him by pooling skill labor, finance, machines, and plants. 

(6) Because the pool has available to it the best management experience to be 
found in any one of the individual member firms, it can have more highly trained 
and experienced managerial, engineering, and accounting supervision. 

(c) By combining complementary facilities, the pool can deal more effectively 
with Government procurement officers and prime contractors than can its mem- 
bers individually, and at a fraction of the cost of time and effort. 


DISADVANTAGES OF POOLS 


Operators of small plants who consider initiating or entering a production pool 
face disadvantages relating to (A) organization and (B) operation. 


A. Organization 


There are two important organizational problems: 

1. The type of pool to be organized is of prime importance. The tendency, 
however, is toward attempting too loose an organization, rather than one which 
is too centralized. 

2. The type of small plants entering the pool is of basic importance. Any pool 
made up exclusively of foundries or woodworking or machine shops with the same 
kind of facilities may be at a disadvantage when compared with another pool 
whose individual plant facilities complement each other. A complementary 
group might include a foundry, machine shop, sheet-metal-working shop, welding 
shop, and plating and finishing shop. 


B. Operation 


Here are four of the many operating problems any group of pool operators will 
face: 

1. Management may be inexperienced. Many businesses fail each year for 
this reason; pools are no exception. The character, quality, and reputation of 
pool management is extremely important to its success. It must gain and main- 
tain the respect of the officials of individual company members and prime con- 
tractors, of local financing sources, and Government procurement officers, as well 
as of the business community. 

2. A pool must be prepared to ‘“‘sell” its facilities to procurement officials and 
prime contractors. o do so means some sales planning, market analysis, prepa- 
ration of a factual and attractive sales brochure, and a lot of knocking on doors. 
The initiative of pool officers in seeking orders is vital to successful operation. 

3. The operation of a pool requires money. Even the simplest pool requires 
some funds for organization, trips to the offices of procurement officers and prime 
contractors, and the preparation of bids and other required data. Once a con- 
tract is made, considerable funds may be needed for new machinery, equipment, 
and the purchase of raw materials and parts, and for the payment of wages dur- 
ing the life of the contract. In fact, payment for the contract may be delayed 
even after the delivery of the finished product. 

4. Before organization, pooling members should have specific ideas of what 
they can make and where they can obtain orders. While it is relatively easy to 
develop enthusiasm for the organization of a pool, this enthusiasm wanes rapidly 
if orders forthcoming promptly. Members cannot stand by long with idle ma- 
chinery and nonproductive workers on the payroll, without taking independent 
steps to secure new business. A member who has his equipment tied up with 
nonpool business.at the time an order is received by the pool becomes a liability 
rather than an asset. 


‘ 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT LOOKS AT POOLING 


If a production pool is to obtain a Government contract, one or more Govern- 
ment procurement officers must be convinced that the pool can produce under 
contract, maintain tolerances required in specifications, pass inspection, and 
deliver on time. This point of view applies also to a prime contractor seeking 
subcontracts. 

It is well, therefore, for the officers of a pool to consider the point of view of 
these men, the ‘‘customers’”’ of a production pool, and anticipate their require- 
ments. Those who are organizing a pool should make good use of the advantages 
of pooling and be able to prove that the general weaknesses do not apply in their 
cases. 

From the point of view of the Government, a production pool is desirable only 
if it performs one or more of the following purposes: 

(a) Increases the capacity of industry to produce defense goods and services 
by broadening the production base. 

(6) Obtains a more desirable distribution of defense production without hurting 
existing capacity. 

(c) Accelerates the rate of defense production by reducing the backlog of 
unfilled orders of procurement agencies and prime contractors. 

(d) Prevents capacity from being lost during partial mobilization. 

(e) Relieves the load on businesses able to produce other items of greater 
scarcity. 

(f) Produces a product or service which can pass necessary tests and can be 
delivered on schedule. 

(g) Decentralizes defense production. 

Before awarding a contract to a pool, the Federal procurement officer must 
assure himself that: 

(a) There will be performance, both as to quality and delivery. (Nonper- 
formance of a contract means delay in deliveries and loss of time.) 

(b) Price is reasonable and fair. 

(c) Cost of making and administering the contract is not higher than necessary. 

No procuring agency will sign a contract with any organization, whether large 
or small, individual or pool, without first assuring itself of the organization, ca- 
pacity, management, production know-how, and the liabilities of the organization. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN “IDEAL’’ POOL 


Irrespective of the type of products, experience suggests certain desirable 
features be present in the organization and operation of a pool: 

(a) The first essential is experienced, recognized leadership. Regardless of 
where he comes from or what his title in the pool, the ability of a leader to organize 
a pool, secure contracts, deliver the end product on schedule, and hold the mem- 
bers together, is the key to success. He should be selected with great care. 

(b) Opportunities for success are increased if the members of a pool are all 
located in a trucking area convenient to each other. Costs are kept low and 
communication enhanced. 

(c) In general, the plant facilities of members should complement each other. 
A pool which can perform all the processes up to packaging the end product 
has a greater opportunity of securing Government contracts 1 
entirely of machine shops or foundries or sheet-metal shops. 

(d) Members should respect the integrity and ability of each other. This 
will enhance the possibility of attaining a sound organization. 

(e) One or more officers, employees, or members should have experience in 
Government procurement. Much time and money can be saved by knowing 
beforehand what can and what cannot be done. 

(f) Means should be established whereby the pool itself or its members may 
borrow money locally in order to complete some, if not all, contracts. 

(g) Every pool needs engineering assistance. Possibly it can be supplied by 
the prime contractors, if the pool takes a subcontract. More often the pool itself 
may have to provide it from its own staff, from that of its member firms, or by 
hiring a consultant. 

(h) Of almost equal importance is costing. Contracts are lost and pools can 
go broke as a result of failure to compute costs properly. Each member should 
maintain an adequate cost accounting system. 

(7) Such paper work as that relating to billings, collections, etc., should be 
performed by the central office of the pool. 
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(7) While not absolutely essential, financial interest of each member in the 
production pool is desirable. If the members have something at stake in the 
pool, they will work harder for its success. 

(k) Member discipline is essential to successful operation. The operation of a 
pool can and should be quite democratic, but once policy and operating methods 
are approved by the membership, selected officials should execute them with 
vigor and firmness. 

(1) An outright agreement among the members is mandatory. The members 
must fully realize their liability for performance. In some instances in World 
War II, well established and capable management fell down on the job. In some 
of these cases the services stepped in and forced new management upon the pool 
in order to secure the capacity. This is mentioned to emphasize that a procuring 
agency can be expected to view a loosely formed organization with considerable 
question, 


LAWS WHICH MAY AFFECT THE FORMATION AND OPERATION OF POOLS 


The following laws may affect the formation and operation of certain production 
pools: 


A. Federal antitrust laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act 


The collaborative organization into a common unit of separate business enter- 
prises might be viewed as a combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade or 
commerce or an attempt to monopolize trade or commerce in violation of the 
Federal antitrust laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act. In order to 
clarify the application of these laws to voluntary programs, of which defense 
production pools are a type, and remove any legal deterrent to their utilization 
in appropriate cases, the following procedure is provided by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 8lst Cong.). 

If the Defense Production Administrator considers the voluntary program 
justified, under which a particular production pool will be formed, he will consult 
with the Attorney General and the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
with respect thereto. The Administrator will then prepare and transmit to the 
Attorney General for approval requests to be sent to the business enterprises 
concerned requesting their participation in the operations of the production pool 
in accordance with the voluntary program. If and when such requests are ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, the Administrator will approve the voluntary 
program and make his finding that it is in the public interest as contributing to 
the national defense. Such requests will then be transmitted to the participating 
business enterprises which may become participants by notifving the Adminis- 
trator in writing of their acceptances of the requests. Immunity from prosecu- 
tion under the Federal antitrust laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
provided in section 708 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, will be given only 
to those business enterprises so accepting, provided that the operations of the 
production pool and their participation therein are within the limits set forth 
in the approved voluntary program. 

B. Walsh-Healey Act 

The Walsh-Healey Act (49 Stat. 2036), in addition to setting standards of 
wages, hours, etc., in connection with the performance of Government contracts, 
under section 1 (a) of the act, limits a contractor for contracts in excess of $10,000 
to ‘‘the manufacturer of or regular dealer in the materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment to be manufactured or used in the performance of the contract.” 

The act and regulations under the act, under usual conditions, would tend to 
exclude certain types of defense production pools as Government contractors; as 
for example, if the contractor, acting for the pool, is a new corporation without 
any manufacturing facilities, or the selected prime contractor for the pool has not 
previously engaged in the type of manufacture required by the contract. In order 
to qualify defense production pools to undertake Government contracts, regard- 
less of the particular type of arrangement existing between the members of a pool, 
the Secretary of Labor may act to grant exemption from the requirements of 
section 1 (a) of the act, to defense production pools which are approved in com- 
pliance with section 708 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

This exemption applies only to prime contractors. Subcontractors under Gov- 
ernment contracts do not come within the provisions of section 1 (a) of the act, 
and, therefore, do not require exemption. 

The Secretary of Labor, pursuant to authority vested in him by section 6 of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, has exempted all contracts entered into between contracting 
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agencies of the United States and defense production pools approved by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production Administration pursuant to section 708 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, from the requirement of section 1 (a) of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. This action shall not in any way be construed as exempting 
such contracts from other requirements of section 1 or any other provisions of 
the act. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING APPROVAL OF PLANS FOR PRODUCTION POOLS 


Defense Production pools seeking United States Government approval pursuant 
to the Defense Production Act of 1950 should generally be confined to these two 
general types: 

1. Business concerns having different manufacturing facilities associated to- 
gether in a group for the purpose of providing, through diversification and range 
of facilities, productive capacity to enable the group to bid or negotiate for con- 
tracts, from which they, as individual companies, otherwise would be excluded 
due to their respective limited facilities. 

2. Business concerns having similar manufacturing facilities, associated to- 
gether in a group for the purpose of providing sufficient productive capacity to 
enable the group to bid or negotiate for contracts, from which they, as individual 
companies, otherwise would be excluded due to their respective limited capacity. 

Certain prerequisites which should be met are: 

1. That the existence of the pool shall cease with the termination of the im- 
munity granted under the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st 
Cong.) unless sooner terminated by dissolution of the pool, or by order of the De- 
fense Production Administrator. 

2. That the activities of the pool must be concerned only with the production 
of articles, equipment, supplies, and materials necessary for military and related 
defense purposes, and that the activities of the pool shall not be used as a means to 
alter the competitive position of its members in transactions not directly related 
to contracts for military and related defense purposes. 

3. That activities of the pool must be confined strictly within the limits of the 
voluntary program approved by the Defense Production Administrator and th 
Attorney General. 

4. That additional members may be admitted to the pool upon equitable terms 
and must be reported to the Defense Production Administratar. The pool shall 
advise the Defense Production Administrator of all requests for admission to mem- 
bership that are refused, and the reason for refusal. 

5. That members may withdraw after fulfilling their current and outstanding 
commitments to the pool. The pool shall notify the Defense Production Adminis- 
trator of each withdrawal from membership. 


OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


A Pooling Section has been established in the Office of Small Business, National 
Production Authority. This Section, acting on behalf of the Defense Production 
Administrator, will provide, upon request, any information desired by a business 
enterprise or business enterprises relative to the formation of productiun pools. 
Inquiries may be addressed to: 

Pooling Section, 

Office of Small Business, 
National Production Authority, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


FORMATION OF A DEFENSE PRODUCTION POOL 


If it is determined by a business enterprise or enterprises that it might be desir- 
able to form a production pool, this fact should be communicated to the Pooling 
Section, Office of Small Business, National Production Authority, Washington 25, 
D.C. Names and addresses of each business enterprise interested in entering the 
proposed pool should be included in the communication. Upon notification of 
such determination, the Defense Production Administrator will send an invitation 
to the business enterprises to attend a meeting. The invitation will state that such 
meeting is to be held for the purpose of discussing and formulating a voluntary 
program for the organization of a proposed production pool pursuant to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. The letter of invitation will also specify the place 
of meeting and that a Government officer will preside. If it is decided by those 
attending such meeting that the application for approval is necessary and desir- 
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able, items for consideration will be limited to a discussion as to the type of pool 
proposed, its purpose, membership, and plan of operation. Such organizational 
meeting may be held in Washington, D. C., or, when not convenient or feasible to 
the business enterprises, at the nearest regional or district field office of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR CONSIDERATION FOR APPROVAL 


When the plan of organization has been determined by the group, an original 
and three copies of the following information should be submitted to the Pooling 
Section at the above address: 

1. Name and mailing address of the production pool. 

2. Description of the pool. 

(a) Type of organization. 

(1) Incorporated: When a production pool takes the form of a corporation or a 
cooperative, four copies of the articles of incorporation or association, and four 
copies of the bylaws should be furnished. 

(2) Unincorporated. 

(b) Number of companies in the pool and their general location. 

(c) Provision, if any, for payment of fees or defraying expenses by members. 

(d) Total number of employees of all participating firms: 

(1) At present. 

(2) Average for preceding year. 

(e) Date and place of organization, and names of key personnel to be employed. 

(f) Summary of production equipment by categories. 

3. Purpose of forming a production pool. 

(a) Generally, among the purposes should be one or both of the following: 

(1) To enable persons, firms, or corporations, having different manufacturing 
facilities to associate themselves together in a group for the purpose of providing, 
through diversification and range of facilities, productive capacity permitting the 
members, through the association or corporation, to bid or negotiate for contracts 
from which said members, as persons, firms, or corporations, otherwise would be 
excluded due to their respective limited facilities, and/or 

(2) To enable persons, firms, or corporations, having similar ‘manufacturing 
facilities to associate themselves together in a group for the purpose of providing 
sufficient productive capacity permitting the members, through the association or 
corporation, to bid or negotiate for contracts from which said members, as persons, 
firms, or corporations, otherwise would be excluded due to their respective limited 
capacity. 

(b) Explanation of the reasons for desiring to form a production pool. Include 
a statement of why the pool is considered to be in the public interest as contribut- 
ing to the national defense. 

(c) Class of work desired. 

(d) Specific items of procurement in which interested. 

4. Plan of operation. 

(a) Explanation of the procedures and functions of the pool’s central organiza- 
tion. This must include: (1) A statement in detail setting forth the functions of 
the central organization in relation to its members; (2) an explanation of how bid 
prices will be computed; (3) a statement that cost estimates submitted by members 
will be kept confidential by the staff of the central organization and will not be 
disseminated to other members except to the extent necessary to have final 
approval of the bids by the pool, and that component costs and prices will not be 
traded or negotiated between members capable of producing the same component; 
(4) an explanation of the manner in which work is to be allocated among members; 
and (5) a statement that if more than one member competes for a part of the work, 
awards will be made on the basis of the lowest best bid. (The lowest best bid 
need not always be the lowest bid, but will take into consideration such factors as 
facilities, open capacity at the time, ability to furnish bond if required, and ability 
to meet delivery date.) 

(6) Explain arrangements for financing pool operations. 

(c) Details of provisions for assuring full performance of defense contracts by 
members. 

(d) Limitation of activities. 

(1) A statement that the activities of the pool wiil be concerned only with the 
production of articles, equipment, supplies, and materials necessary for military 
and related defense purposes. 
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(2) A statement that the activities of the pool shall not be used as a means to 
alter the competitive position of its members in transactions not directly related 
to contracts for military and related defense purposes. 

(3) A statement that the existence of the pool shall cease with the termination 
of the immunity granted under the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 
774, 8ist Cong.), unless sooner terminated by dissolution of the pool, or by order 
of the Defense Production Administrator. 

(e) Provision for admission of new members. 

(1) A statement that membership will be open to other manufacturers in the 
particular area involved, subject only to such reasonable conditions consistent 
with the fulfillment of the purpose of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as the 
pool may impose. (In each instance of the addition of a new member, adequate 
information concerning the identity, regular commercial business, number of 
emplovees, and financial status of the new member must be reported to the De- 
fense Production Administrator.) 

(2) A statement that the Defense Production Administrator will be advised of 
all requests for admission to membership that are refused with the reason or 
reasons for refusal. 

(f) Provision for withdrawal from membership. 

(1) A statement that members may withdraw after fulfilling their current and 
outstanding commitments to the pool. 

(2) A statement that the Defense Production Administrator will be notified 
of each withdrawal from membership. 

(g) A statement showing that control of the pool will rest entirely in the hands 
of its members. 

5. An agreement to furnish the Defense Production Administrator periodic 
reports and other information as required. 

6. The following information from each member: 

(a) Name and mailing address. 

(b) Regular commercial business. 

(c) Present number of employees and average number of employees in pre- 
ceding vear. 

(d) Gross sales for each of the last 5 vears and balance sheet as of the end of 
the most recent fiscal period. This information may be furnished directly to the 
Defense Production Administrator if the members prefer not to disclose it to 
other members. It is required in order to help establish the responsibility of 
members. 

(e) Type and dollar amounts of materials and supplies presently being manu- 
factured under defense contracts, if any. Explanation of the reasons why 
members having defense contracts desire to become members of the production 
pool. 

(f) Items of production equipment. (List only production facilities; do not 
list hand tools and accessories.) 

(g) Statement that member agrees to become a participant in the group under 
its plan of operation. 

7. Other information, if anv, which it is considered would be helpful in the 
evaluation of the production pool. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Chairman of the Munitions Board will be notified by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator of each approval of a pool and will disseminate this information 
to Defense Department contracting and procurement agencies. 

Despite this dissemination, it might be found advisable by those seeking 
Government business to present a copy of their letter from the Defense Production 
Administrator requesting participation in the operations of the production pool 
and a copy of their letter to the Administrator accepting the request. 

Approval of the pool in no way reduces the burden of the pool to actively seek 
Government contracts. 
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Exuisir 8A 





Business INFORMATION SERVICE 
DEFENSE PrRopucTION AIDS 


Unitep States .DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL PropucTION AUTHORITY, 
OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 1950. 


How To SELL TO THE GOVERNMENT 


The United States Government is the world’s largest buyer of machinery, 
equipment, supplies, and services. Its purchases amount to billions of dollars 
yearly. This inevitably has led businessmen to ask themselves, ‘‘Why can’t I 
sell to the Federal Government?” 

In order to sell to the Government, the businessman needs a general under- 
standing of how it buys, and needs to know the sources of answers to such ques- 
tions as: “Will my service or product meet Government procurement specifica- 
tions?”; ‘Which Government agencies buy the products that I can offer?’’; 
“How can I learn when these agencies are in the market to purchase?’’; and 
“‘How do I make known my interest in selling them what they need?” This aid 
briefly describes the Federal Government’s purchasing methods and tells where 
the businessman can obtain the answers to his specific questions about selling to 
the Government. 


How the Government buys 

Federal procurement agencies buy supplies and services in two ways. One 
way is by formally advertising for competitive bids; the other way, by negotiating 
with a selected group of suppliers. 

Much of the Government’s buying is done by formally advertising for com- 
petitive bids. Procurement by negotiation is used only under certain restricted 
conditions, such as for purchases during a national emergency; for purchases not 
exceeding $1,000; for perishable food items; for purchases from a sole source of 
supply, and so forth. (These conditions are listed in sec. 2 of Public Law 413, 
80th Cong. and in par. (c), sec. 302 of Public Law 152, 81st Cong.) 

Buying through formally advertising for bids.—To illustrate this method of 
purchasing and to show how a businessman can obtain contracts for Government 
purchases made in this way, let’s take the case of John Jones, a manufacturer of 
shears. 

Mr. Jones often had thought of selling to the Government, but did not know 
which agencies bought shears or how they bought them. One day he read that 
he could obtain Government procurement information at all Department of 
Commerce field offices or at various offices (chambers of commerce and other 
public interest groups) which are cooperating with the Department to provide 
businessmen with information on Government purchases. Since a Department 
of Commerce office was located in his city, Mr. Jones went there to learn how he 
could sell to the Government. 

At the Commerce office, Mr. Jones was shown a Government Procurement 
Manual! which lists items and classes of items and services purchased by the 
major procurement agencies, the locations of the purchasing offices of these 
agencies, and their methods of purchasing. He examined this manual to see if 
the Government purchased shears and any other product which he could manu- 
facture. He found, let us say, that the Department of the Navy, Federal Works 
Ageney, Federal Supply Service of General Services Administration, and Post 
Office Department buy shears by formally advertising for bids. He also learned 
to which purchasing offices of these agencies he should write to request that his 
name be placed on their mailing lists to receive invitations to bid on future pur- 
chases of shears. Then, when an agency contemplated purchasing shears __ it 
automatically would forward the necessary bid forms to him. 

Mr. Jones wrote to the appropriate purchasing officers asking that his name be 
placed on their mailing lists. In reply, each office sent him a questionnaire asking 
his plant’s productive capacity and other information. Mr. Jones completed and 
returned the questionnaires, and each office then determined his ability to fill its 
contracts in accordance with its conditions and specifications. Satisfied as to 
Mr. Jones’ qualifications, each office then placed his name on its bidders’ list. 


Although all Department of Commerce field offices and some cooperating offices have Government 
Procurement Manuals, these are not available in all cooperating offices. 
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Sometime later, Mr. Jones received from one of the agencies an invitation to 
bid for a quantity of shears. Specifications for the shears were included in the 
invitation to bid. Had they not been included, Mr. Jones could have obtained 
them by writing to the purchasing office. After determining that his product 
would meet the required specifications, Mr. Jones carefully read the invitation to 
bid, including its instructions to bidders and its conditions. He found that once 
bids were opened, they could not be withdrawn. Therefore, if he submitted a 
bid and was awarded a contract, he would be bound to go through with it. 

Mr. Jones next made certain that he had the facilities to produce, in the required 
length of time, the quantity of shears stipulated in the invitation. Satisfied that 
he did, he decided to submit a bid. In preparing the bid, he was particularly 
careful to include costs of materials, labor, overhead, and freight, and to leave a 
suitable margin for profit. He knew the importance of carefully estimating costs, 
because a business friend of his once failed to include in a bid both overhead and 
shipping costs. When the friend was awarded the contract, he found that he 
could fulfill it only at a considerable financial loss. However, he chose to go 
through with the contract rather than be placed in default on it by the procuring 
agency. 

In addition to preparing his bid carefully, Mr. Jones also was careful to comply 
with such important provisions of the invitation to bid as (1) forwarding the 
required number of copies of the bid, (2) mailing the bid in sufficient time for it 
to reach the purchasing office before the closing date for bids, and (3) properly 
tagging, marking, and mailing to the purchasing office, also well in advance of the 
closing date, a sample of his shears, requested in the invitation to bid. 

The bids submitted by Mr. Jones and other bidders were opened at the appointed 
time at a publie bid opening of the purchasing office. The number of each bid, the 
name of the company submitting it, and the amount quoted were read aloud. 
The purchasing officer then determined who was to be awarded the contract. 
Since Mr. Jones was the lowest bidder, he was awarded the contract and was 
notified by mail, within a few days, of the award. 

Had Mr. Jones been unsuccessful in his bid for a military agency purchase, he 
would have been notified of this. He has the right to visit all governmental 
purchasing offices and inspect the price quotations of other bidders. The 
information gained in this way could be helpful to him as a price guide for future 
bids. 

From time to time Mr. Jones receives additional invitations to bid from agencies 
which have his name on their bidders’ lists. When he does not wish to bid on a 
contract, he informs the agency that he is not interested in that particular con- 
tract. Otherwise, receiving no response from him after several invitations to bid, 
the ageney might think that he no longer is interested in bidding and might drop 
his name from its bidders’ list. 

Having found that he can bid successfully on Government purchases of shears, 
Mr. Jones periodically reviews, at the Department of Commerce office in his city, 
the daily consolidated synopses of invitations to bid. These are summaries of 
purchases of items and services to be made by the major procurement offices of 
the Department of Defense (which includes the Army, Navy, and Air Forces), 
the General Services Administration, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Commerce. Information regarding the purchase activities of 
other civilian agencies is to be added soon. The synopses, which are available at 
all Department of Commerce field offices and at approximately 5,000 cooperating 
offices, provide a prospective bidder with information on the items or services 
required, the quantities of items needed, opening dates for bids, and locations of 
offices making the purchases. By reviewing the svnopses, Mr. Jones may find an 
opportunity to bid on a purchase of shears by an agency which does not nave 
his name on its bidders’ list. Or, he may find that one of the agencies whose 
proposed purchases are listed is asking for bids on some other item whien: his 
plant is capable of manufacturing. 

Negotiated purchases \s previously pointed out, certain types of purchases 
are made through negotiation with suppliers. The contract does not necessarily 
have to be awarded to the lowest bidder. However, the contracting officer niust 
assure that the procurement will be made to the best advantage of the Government. 

To illustrate this purchasing method, let us say that a military agency wants 
to purchase, in quantity, a highly technical aircraft instrument. Due to the need 
for absolute reliability of the instrument and for secrecy concerning it, the pro- 
curing ageney can negotiate only with producers whose products have been 
approved after specific qualification tests, and who have obtained security clear- 
ance to produce items of a secret nature. The agency selects from its bidders’ 
list the manufacturers qualified to produce the needed instrument and asks each 
to submit a sample of the instrument and a quotation on the contract. 
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One of the manufacturers contacted is Mr. Smith. He submits a quotation. 
Although the procuring agency receives one quotation lower than Mr. Smith’s, 
the contracting officer awards the contract to Mr. Smith, since the low bidder’s 
product did not fully meet the particular specifications. 

Purchases under $1,000.—Also included under the “negotiation”? category are 
small local purchases amounting to less than $1,000. Although there is no formal 
advertising for bids on these purchases, competition normally is sought. Informal 
quotations are asked from local, usually small, sources of supply. Thus retailers, 
wholesalers, small manufacturers, and operators of service establishments may 
profit by informing contracting officers of nearby military establishments or 
civilian agencies that they want the opportunity to submit informal quotations 
on certain needed items or services. 

The importance to the small-business man of these local purchases is illustrated 
by the fact that in the fiscal vear 1950 the military services alone made 1,556,676 
negotiated purchases, of which 1,299,153 or more than 83 percent were for less 
than $1,000. 


Subcontracting information 


\s a rule, the Federal Government awards contracts only for completed prod- 
ucts, not for component parts to be assembled into the completed products. 
Frequently, a small manufacturer can produce one or more of the component 
parts of an item on which the Government is seeking bids, but lacks the facilities 
to produce the entire item. He thus is unable to bid. However, he may be able 
to obtain, from the manufacturer who is awarded the Government contract, a 
subcontract to supply certain of the component parts. 

To provide small-business men with the opportunity to seek subcontracts, a 
weekly listing of those Army, Navy, and Air Forces contract awards which are 
of a nonsecret nature and which are for purchases of $25,000 or over is available 
in Department of Commerce field offices and in the cooperating offices. Plans 
are now under way for civilian agencies to provide similar information. By 
examining the contract award list, a small-business man may find a prime con- 
tractor from whom he can obtain a subcontract for one or more parts of the 
finished product. 


Specifications 


In order to give small business a more equitable opportunity to bid on Govern- 
ment purchases, the Office of Small Business is working with the Federal procure- 
ment agencies (1) in developing new specifications for items purchased by the 


Government, (2) in reviewing existing specifications to be certain that they permit 


small businesses to compete on purchases, and (3) in examining individual cases 
of alleged discrimination against small business due to unnecessarily restrictive 
specifications. 

~ Small-busines: men who feel that certain specifica 


tions are discriminatory 
should eall them to the attention of the Office of Small | 


>, ; 
»USINCSS 


. iS : 
Procurement information centers 


Procurement information and guidance is available from all field offices of the 
Department of Commerce and from cooperating offices Department of Com- 
merce field offices are listed below. If a businessman is located at some distance 
from a field office, he can write to it for the address of the nearest cooperating office, 


United States De partment of Commerce field service 
Albuquerque, N. Me 203 West Gold Avenue Memphis renn., 229 Federal Building 
et SW Miami 32, Fla., 36 Northeast First Street 
tay Street lilwaukee Wis., 517 East Wisconsin Avenue 











Boston 9, M SOK nhouse Minneapolis 1, Minn., 401 Second Avenue, South, 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 I re Mobile 10, Ala., 109-113 St. Joseph Street 
Butte, Mont., 14 West Granite Street New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Avenue 
Charleston S.C., 18 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y., 42 Broadway 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 206 Federal Office Building Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 102 Northwest Third 
Chicago 4, Il., 332 South Michigan Avenue Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 105 West Fourth Street Omaha 2, Nebr., 1319 Farnam Street. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 925 Euclid Avenuc Philadelphia 6, Pa., 487 Chestnut Street 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce Street Phoenix, Ariz., 234 North Central Avenue. 
Denver 2, Colo., 828 Seventeenth Street Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 700 Grant Street 
Detroit 26, Mich., 1038 Federal Building. Portland 4, Oreg., 520 Southwest Morrison Street. 
El] Paso, Tex., 206 United States Courthouse Build Providence 3, R. I., 24 Wevbossett Street 
ing Reno, Nev., 118 West Second Street 
Hartford 1, Conn., 135 High Street. Richmond 19, Va., 801 East Broad Street. 
Houston 14, Tex., 602 Federal Office Building St. Louis 1, Mo., 1114 Market Street 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 311 West Monroe Street Salt Lake City 1, Utah., 350 South Main Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 Walnut Street San Francisco 11, Calif., 555 Battery Street 
Los Angeles 12, Calif., 312 North Spring Street. Savannah, Ga., 125-129 Bull Street. 
Louisville 2, Ky., 631 Federal Building. Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Avenue. 


For local telephone listing, consult section devoted to United States Government. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL PropucTION AUTHORITY, 
OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington 25,2). €. January 1951. 


SUBCONTRACTING ‘‘POINTERS” FOR SMALL PLANTS 
(By Marie B. Pfeiffer) 


As the Nation’s defense effort gains momentum, more and more small manu- 
facturing plants will be called upon to produce parts and assemblies of needed 
defense items. If you operate a small plant, you should consider carefully the 
possibility of obtaining subcontracts from large companies which have ‘prime 
contracts for defense equipment. 

Subcontracting is not, of course an arrangement that is used only during emer- 
gency periods. Even in normal times, it is a basic feature of many industries; 
for example, the automobile and aviation industries. During defense prepared- 
ness periods, however, when the greatest possible production is needed, subcon- 
tracting takes on added importance. 

Advantages offered to the small plant.—Subcontracting 
these important advantages to the small plant: 

1. It may enable the plant to operate at full or near full capacity in spite of a 
reduced supply of materials for its normal operations. Under regulation 2 of the 
National Production Authority, a prime contractor for defense items receives a 
priority rating for needed materials and can pass the rating along to his sub- 
contractors. 

2. It may lead to deferment from military service of skilled workers who are 


for defense work offers 


essential to the pliant an important consideration if manpower shortages develop. 


3. It gives the smal] plant an opportunity to co! tribute to the defense effort. 

1. It may lead to improvements in the small plant’s operations, since prime 
contractors often give their subcontractors valuable advice on production and 
management methods. 


5. It provides the small plant with possible sources of continued work after the 
defense preparedness effort is ended. 

Problems encountered by the small nlant. Subcontracting also offers problems 
which should be considered and, if subcontracts are assumed, kept in mind. TT} 
first of these is the possibility that, once having started subcontracting work, it will 
become the major operation of your plant, to the neglect or discontinuance of your 


normal work. ‘This could result in your being without a market between sub- 
contracts or after your last one is completed. Another danger is that any new 


equipment purchased in order to carry out subcontracts may not be needed later 
for normal operations. 
Should you seek subcontracts 


In deciding whether it would be practical for you 
to solicit subcontracts, some factors to consider are: 

1. Your present and anticipated volume of business. How long will your non- 
defense work continue in light of approaching raw material scarcities? Do you 
now have or does it appear that vou will have sufficient open capacity to enable 
you to fulfill subcontracts? 

2. The item you now manufacture and the processes employed in manufacturing 
it. Could the item be used, in its present form, as a part of defense equipment? 
If not, would minor modifications make it usable for defense purposes? Using the 
same processes which you now employ, could you turn out a different kind of item 
one which is needed for defense production? 

3. Your equipment. Is it in good condition? Would it stand up, if necessary, 
under long hours of operating at peak capacity? 

ee Tolerances, Are you and your workers accustomed to working to close 


tolerances? If not, do you believe that you could satisfactorily produce work of 
the close tolerances required for parts of defense equipment? 

5. Working capital. Do vou have an adequate reserve of working capita 
If not, would your local bank or other source of capital be willing to advance the 
money needed to carry out subcontracts? — ( A later section of this aid deals with 
the financing of subcontracts.) 


9 
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Learning of prime contractors.—If, after studying the preceding questions care- 
fully, vou feel that you should look further into subcontracting, your next step is to 
learn the names of prime contractors for defense items and the items for which 
they have been awarded contracts. Once you have this information, you can 
select those manufacturers who are mostly likely to need the type of services your 
plant can offer. 

Your first efforts probably should be directed toward learning of prime con- 
tractors who are located in your own area. It would be easier to work with them 
than with companies located at some distance; there is more chance of their having 
some previous knowledge of your plant; and, if they become interested in farming 
out work to you, they can more conveniently send a representative to look over 
your facilities 

Perhaps vou already know of large companies in your area which are producing 
defense items, or can learn of such companies through vour customers, suppliers, 
or other business contacts, or through the local businessmen’s association. 

If vou subscribe to a trade magazine, you may find that it is one of a number 
which report on bid awards of interest to their readers, giving the names of the 
successful bidders, and the items and quantities contracted for. If your trade 
magazine does not publish this information, a large public library may be able to 
teil vou of the magazines that do. 

One of the most comprehensive sources of information on bid awards is the 
procurement assistance program of the Office of Small Business, Department of 
Commerce. Under this program, major procurement offices of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force provide the Office of Small Business with weekly reports on all 
contracts which are of a nonsecret nature and which are in excess of $25,000. 
These reports are consolidated, published, and made available for reference at 
Department of Commerce field offices and 5,000 cooperating outlets. They give 
the names and locations of prime contractors, the items contracted for, and the 
number and dollar value of the units involved. By reading these weekly synopses 
regularly, you can locate possible subcontracting opportunities in your area and in 
your specialized field. 

If vou are located at distance from the Department of Commerce field office 
which serves your area, vou can write to it for the address of the nearest cooperat- 
ing procurement information office, which may be a local chamber of commerce, 
bank, public utilitv, industrial development commission, or other public interest 
group. (If there is neither a Department field office nor a cooperating information 
outlet in your city, vou might urge the local business or industrial association to 
become a cooperating office. If it wishes to do so, it should apply to the nearest 
Department field office.) 

Another source of information on contracts awarded by the Federal Government 
is the weekly Public Contracts Bulletin of the Wage and Hour and Publie Con- 
tracts Division, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. The 
bulletin lists reports from all Government agencies on awarded contracts which 
are subject to the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act. This act applies to all 
Government contracts in excess of $10,000, setting standards for minimum wages 
and working conditions of emplovees engaged in work under the contracts. Upon 
written request to the Department of Labor, your name will be placed on the 
mailing list for the bulletin. 

What a prime contractor will want to know—When you approach a prime con- 
tractor in regard to obtaining a subcontract, it is important to provide him with 
helpful, basic information about your plant. The information he will want prob- 
ably will be of the following types: 

1. A description of your plant, its facilities, and location. 

2. The item you now are making, items previously made, and the processes 
employed in making them. 

3. Any previous experience as a subcontractor, names of companies for whom 
you subcontracted, and items so produced, 

4. An estimate of vour available machine capacity. 

5. A listing, with brief descriptions, of the types, kinds, sizes, ages, and con- 
ditions of your machines. 

6. The tolerances to which you usually work, and the closest tolerances to which 
vou can work. 

7. The materials you use, in order of greatest use. 
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8. The number and kinds of employees on your payroll, including qualifications 
of kev personnel. 

9. The current financial condition of your plant. 

10. The nature of your cost records, including the length of time they have 
been in use. 

11. Transportation and shipping facilities available to your plant. 

You might prepare a bricf presentation of this and other information that vou 
believe would be helpful in obtaining subcontracts, and have copies duplicated 
A copy then could be given or mailed, with a covering letter, to each prime con- 
tractor from whom vou solicit work. 

If, from the information presented to him, a prime contractor is satisfied that 
you and he might be able to work together, he may send a representative, prob- 
ably a field engineer, to inspect your plant. The representative generally will 
check the condition of equipment, plant layout, production control and inspection 
methods, cost records and wage rates. A favorable report from the representative 
generally would lead to your being asked to bid on future subcontracts to be 
awarded by his company. 

Assistance given by prime contractors.—The type and amount of technical and 
managerial assistance which prime contractors give to their subcontractors 
varies. In some instances, a prime contractor will give extensive assistance to a 
small subcontractor, particularly if he is anxious to do business with him. In 
other instances, the prime contractor will furnish the subcontractor only with 
drawings and specificaticns for the work to be done. 

Undoubtedly, as the defense effort grows, and with it the demand for sub- 
contractors, large companies will be willing to provide their subcontractors with 
an increasing amount and variety of assistance. 

Based on the practices of certain companies today and on practices emploved 
during World War II, some of the types of assistance which might be offered to 
you by a prime contractor are the furnishing of special tools needed for the sub- 
contracting work, or assistance in designing such tools, the furnishing of special 
jigs, fixtures, and gages; advice or assistance in changing your plant layout, if 
this is found necessary; assistance in obtaining needed scarce equipment, thus 
avoiding possible long delays; and help in improving your inspection, production 
control, and cost methods. 

“Progress ~tyments’’ and Government loans.—Shortage of working capital does 
not automaticly rule out the possibility of your handling subcontracts. If a 
prime contractor believes that your plant can turn out work of excellent quality, 
he may be willing to give you a subcontract and make partial payments to you 
as the work progresses, thus enabling you to carry out the contract. 

Or, if you are awarded subcontracts for one or more defense orders, and your 
local bank is unwilling to take the entire risk of financing them, you may be 
able to obtain a guaranteed V loan under regulation V of the Federal Reserve 
Board. There is no fixed limit on the amount of a V loan, which can be used 
to buy raw materials, to pay wages, to pay rent and interest, and, to a limited 
extent, to buy machinery and equipment. The loan cannot be used, however, to 
expand or build plants. 

An application for a V loan can be made through your local bank to the Federal 
Reserve bank for your district. 

Loans for expanding plant capacity, developing manufacturing processes, or 
producing essential materials are available from the Government under terms of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. Such loans will be made only if their use 
will speed production and deliveries or services to aid in carrying out defense 
contracts, and only if loans for the purpose are not available from private financial 
sources, with or without Government guaranty, or from other public sources on 
ransonable terms. The Department of Commerce is the certifying ageneyv for 
most industry loans. Applicaticns can be filed with the Department in Wash- 
ington or with departmental field offices. 

If the loan applicaticn is approved, the Reeonstruction Finance Corporation 
will act as agent for making the loan. 
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United States Department of Commerce field service 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 West Gold Avenue. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 50 Whitehall Street SW. 

Baltimore 2, Md., 103 South Gay Street. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott Street. 

Butte, Mont., 14 West Granite Street. 

Charleston 3, S. C., 18 Broad Street. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 206 Federal Office Building. 

Chicago 4, [ll., 332 South Michigan Avenue. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 105 West Fourth Street. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 925 Euclid Avenue. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce Street. 

Denver 2, Colo., 828 Seventeenth Street. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 230 West Fort Street. 

El Paso, Tex., 206 United States Courthouse Build- 
ing. 

Hartford 1, Conn., 135 High Street. 

Houston 14, Tex., 602 Federal Office Building. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 311 West Monroe Street. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 Walnut Street 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 312 North Spring Street 

Louisville 2, Ky., 631 Federal Building. 


Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federul Building. 

Miami 32, Fla., 36 Northeast First Street. 

Milwaukee 2, Wis., 517 East Wisconsin Avenue, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 401 Second Avenue, South 

Mobile 10, Ala., 109-113 St. Joseph Street. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Avenue. 

New York 4, N. Y., 42 Broadway. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 102 Northwest 
Street. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 1319 Farnam Street. 

Philadelphia 6, Pa., 437 Chestnut Street. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 234 North Central Avenue. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 700 Grant Street. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 520 Southwest Morrison Street, 

Providence 3, R. L., 24 Weybossett Street. 

Reno, Nevy., 118 West Second Street. 

Richmond 19, Va., 801 East Board Street. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 1114 Market Street. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah., 350 South Main Street. 

San Francise> 11, Calif, 555 Battery Street. 

Savannah, Ga., 125-129 Bull Street. | 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Avenue. 


Third 


For local telephone listing, consult section devoted to United States Government, 
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UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE, 


NATIONAL PrRopucTION AUTHORITY, 


CONVERTING TO 


MILITARY 


OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., July 1951. 


PRODUCTION 


(By Walter Lord, editor, Business Reports, Inc., author of Getting Military Work) 


In today’s atmosphere of international tension, every firm producing peace- 
time goods should consider carefully what it could make in the event of full mo- 


bilization. 


Failure to do so might find the company badly squeezed. 


While 


planning action to be taken under full mobilization, this country is still in a state 


of defense production. 


Small manufacturers should continue to produce their 


present lines until the scarcity of materials makes further operation unprofitable 
or their capacity is needed in defense production. 
If you approach the time when you are unable to manufacture part or all your 
regular line made from the same materials, the following alternatives are possible: 
1. Find substitute materials and produce the same products. 
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2. Produce new products from available materials for old or new markets. 


3. Secure Government prime or sub contracts. 
This aid deals exclusively with securing prime contracts from the Government, 
although conversion to the production of other civilian products may be the cur- 


rent answer in many cases. 


*No general analysis will tell a firm facing this question exactly what production 


switch would be best. 


Every company is a case in itself. 


The conversion that 


works for you may prove useless for another because of such differences as lay-out, 


personnel, skills, and location. 
based on what others have done. 


However, it is possible to supply intelligent leads 
And it is possible to give you a practical ap- 
proach to the conversion problem that can be used by any company. 


These 


tested illustrations and techniques can then be used by you to minimize the 


hazards of the jump. 


A study of military contracts since Korea shows how a great many civilian in- 


dustries have successfully shifted to defense production. 


The following list of 50 


actual cases may point the way to similar conversion possibilities for your own 
company: 
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This peacetime producer: 


Textiles 
oS Peer eee J 
Containers 
Pr MUR coe waine sei cd 


Gages 
Plumbing accessories. -- - - - - 
Woodwork ie eatin wider 
Metal plating ita 

Cable 

Scaffolding 

Brake shoes nts “ 
Gasoline pumps te ee 
Cannery ok Bese 


Doughnut machine ak eo ane 
Printing machinery 

Laundry equipment 

Office machines 

Lawn furniture 

Showcases and fixtures 
Displays-_-_- 

Musical instruments 


Television 

Small boats 

Toys 

Home furnishings 
Glass 


Sporting goods 
Bathrobes 
Novelty jewelry 
Confections 
Toilet goods 
Metal polish 
Plastics 
Rubber goods 
Film specialties 
Soap 
Embroidery 
Food processing 


Stoves . 
Knamelware 
Sewing machines 
Vending machines 
Hand tools 
Metalcraft 

Heaters 

Cube steak machine 
Aluminum ware 
Mechanical pencils 
Elevators 
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Made this military product: 

Camouflage nets, 2’’ x 6 yds. 12s 

Medical field kit, case M-—2, empty 

Sand bags 

Fiber containers M-, for 105-mm. gun, 

Assembly support for packing rocket 
3.5/’ 

Rocket, plug, 4.5-inch projectiles 

Radar set components, cl. 16E 

Packing boxes for 2.36 rockets 

Incandescent floodlight, cl. OSA 

Tow target cable, cl. 044A 

Seaffolding for B-36, B—-29, and B—50, class 19A 

Shell body forgings, for 75-mm. HE T50 E2 

Tank assembly, class 03L. 

Ammunition containers for tail bomb fuze, T738 
and T739 

Aimable cluster adapters, for shells 

Range finder, T41 

Mobile, laundry, two-trailer type 

Bolt (for carbines, cal., .30 M2) 

Mechanics’ steel tool cases. 

Seat assembly and spare parts, class 03F. 

Terrain model. 

Miscellaneous spare parts, assemblies and sub- 
assemblies, class O05F. 

Radar Training set, class 28, 

Arctic shelters, class 19A, 

Metal parts for supplementary charge assembly 

Sleeping bags. 

Emergency, signaling 
sighting device. 

Fishing kits, survival, class 13C, 

Protective suit, one -plece Impe rmeabl 

Identification tag, 

Ration tablets for life rafts. 

Sore brush for guns. 

Cleaner for rifle bore. 

Chin straps, for helmet, M-—1. 

Fire-fighting suits, class 13. 

Motion-picture training film, class 28E, 

Boiler powdered compound: Navy standard 1947. 

Chev ron, insignia, combat 

Final assembly and of tobacco 
pack, toilet-article pack, and confection pack, 
of ration supplement, sundries pack. 

Shell fin, for 60-mm, mortar. 

Steel body forgings, for 75-mm., shell. 

Gun parts. 

Gun turrets. 

Mest section, antenna. 

Lighting kit for mobile bakery. 

Fin assembly for 2.36 rocket. 

Chein sling. 

Mess bench. 

Metal parts for detonator. 

Range finder. 


T19 


HE, AT 


mirrors, glass mirror Ww ith 


necklace, 


(\ @rious 


subassemblies 


The above cases are limited to typical examples of a single switch made by a 
single company, but a firm’s conversion possibilities are far from limited to one 


military item. Recent 


defense 


contracts show the opposite is the case—the 


same civilian industry can turn out a number of different military products. 
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Examine the following 10 examples carefully . . . and check your own industry 
for a similar spread of opportunities: 

Civilian industry: Military alternatives: 
Auto accessories (1) Shaft, propeller assembly; (2) silencer, stain- 


less steel; (3) shell, heat 57 mm.; (4) spare parts 
for tank recovery vehicles. 

Awnings (1) Ammunition-carrving bag; (2) bottoms for 
crew’s berths: (3) tents; (4) barrack bags; (5) 
cargo field pack; (6) canvas muzzle cover. 

Aluminum ware 3 (1) Mess benches; (2) lockers; (3) mess travs. 

Apparel . (1) Cap covers; (2) parachute assembly; (3) 
cargo chutes; (4) cartridge cloth; (5) suit, pro- 
tective; (6) mattress covers; (7) life preservers. 

Graphic arts equipment____.. (1) Periscope parts; (2) machine tools: (3) fire- 
control mechanisms for tanks; (4) aircraft land- 
ing gear; (5) artillery components. 


Heaters _ _- (1) 24 main Diesel-engine coolers: (2) reel, aircraft 
mooring; (3) rocket fin assembly; (4) tent 
stoves. 

Measuring instruments (1) Absorber, shock, used in ARC 5—-APR-2 


equipment; (2) indicator, rate of climb; (3) 
depth charge release controls; (4) parachute 
releases; (5) pressurized cabin-leakage testers. 

Metal stamping (1) 3/50 cartridge tanks Mark 12 (short); (2) 
drums, packing, steel, for fuze, bomb nose, 
VT, M166; (3) cap, canteen; (4) ripeord as- 
sembly, parachute-harness clips, class 13. 

Metal furniture : (1) Stool, surgeons’ working; (2) cases, mechanics 
steel tool; (3) liner assembly 57-mm., shell; (4) 
field-hospital beds. 

Sportswear _ - - - - (1) Mattress covers; (2) slippers, hospital, can- 
vas; (3) field jackets; (4) aviator togs; (5) 
breech cover for 105-mm. howitzer; (6) sandals, 
submarine. 

The other side of the coin is equally true—a wide variety of civilian industries 
may be contributing to the same military program. Hence, don’t be discouraged 
simply because you hear that some firm in another line is already helping turn 
out the defense item you want to make. Most weapons represent a combination 
of industrial skills and capabilities. For instance, orders recently went to a plastic 
company, an auto-accessory firm, and a metal furniture plant—all for different 
parts of the same 57-mm. shell. Ahother example finds a- bagging firm, a sail 
company, and an awning business all simultaneously receiving orders for duffle 
bags. 

In planning your conversion it is not necessary to think of grinding to a helt in 
your normel peacetime operations and then picking up on military production. 
Recent contracts show that a number of firms have carried on peacetime and mili- 
tary business side by side. This srrangement may be your best bet during the 
present twilight period of mobilization. Check these cases for clues as to whether 
similar arrangements might be feasible in your own situation: 


On peacetime assembly line: On military assembly line: 
Doughnut-making machine _ _ : . Adapters, aimable, cluster 
Lawn furniture ‘ nd __ Cases, mechanics, steel tool 
Candy bars Life-raft rations 
Gesoline pumps-_ _ - Tank assembly, class 03L 
Hair brushes Bore brush for guns 
Plumbing equipment Components of radar sets 
Bathrobes _. Suit, protective, impermeable 
Brake fluid Cleaner-rifle bore 
Tools Antenna 
Heaters : Fin assembly, 2.36 rocket 
Seat-cushion coverings Gun muzzle covers 


When selecting a conversion possibility, alwevs remember that the item requir- 
ing the least conversion is the best one. This discussion has pointed up many 
examples of dramatic, ingenious shifts, but before giving free rein to your imagina- 
tion, always check to see whether a slight shift in design or specifications will 
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suffice. The following list, based on recent military contract awards, illustrates 
the possibilities: 


Peacetime product: Military product: 
Screw machine products Heed, for fuze, BD, M91 
Knit goods Glove, insert wool, olive drab, shade No. 39A, 
M-—1949 
Containers Ammunition containers for 20-mm. guns 
Adhesives Tape, adhesive, o. d. spec. JAN-—P-125, 4’’ x 60 
vds. 
Cloth ( ere cotton spec. DDD—C—508a, 
Paint brushes Brush, paint, flat metal bound spee. H-B—420 
Solder Solder- tin lead ene QQ-5-571B 
Kitchen equipment Army range, No. 
Luggage Army-Navy chest ‘A Y—250/U 
The examples throughout this discussion are not meant to solve your particular 
conversion problem—they are meant to jogele your imagination. They represent 
successful conversions carried out: recently by other peacetime producers. Study 
them carefully. In some cases, you will find clues to the best course for your own 
company. In other cases, you will find no situation comparable to your own prob- 
lem, but an examination will show you the sort of adjustment that’s possible. 
You can then apply the same kind of reasoning to your own case. Alternatively, 


you may want to visit your local Commerce Department field office end examine 
the synopses of recent military — awards; these may indicate still other con- 
version px ssibilities even more in line with your own situation, 

Your investigation may sat - several possibilities, requiring you to make a 
choice between conversion elternatives. Under such circumstances, you should 
consider your various possibilities side by side and compare them in the light of 
the following yardsticks: 


Which possibility makes greatest use of the tools you now have? Machine 
tools of every type will become increasing difficult to obtain in the future and 
if you are better equipped with reference to one product as against another, 
thet should weigh heevily in your decision, 

What manpower skills do you have? Some peacetime skills can be better 
adapted to military product A rather than to military product B 

W hat was your rpervence wn World War II? Gene ra lly speaking, vou 
should stick as close as possible to what vou already know how to make 
provided it is needed this time. 

Where are you located? ‘Today’s accent on dispersal may meke your facili- 
ties more attractive for producing military product A than for producing 
military product B. 

What materials do you now use? It is always better to make an item that 
uses the things that go into your peacetime product. Such continuity helps 
vou keep close contact with you: present supplier; may enable skeleton output 
of peacetime products if there are any excess materials; quickens reconver- 
sion, ete. 

What are the military activities of your regular customers? Where possible, 
gear your conversion to fit their new needs. 

W hich choice will offer best ¢ rpervence in anticipation of later reconversion? 
Will product A require less reconversion tooling than product B when the 
emergency is over?) The answers to both these questions are extremely im- 
portant in leading vou to the right decision. 


Once you’ve pinned down whet seems to be your best conversion alternative, 
you must put your plan into effect. Your first step is to make sure that your idea 
is technically practicable, and that the international situation is favorable to such 
a move at that time. If so, you must then find a military customer. Here is 
your course of action: 

1, Analyze the possibilities with your plant engineer or any good professiona 
consulting engineer, If the prospects look satisfactory 

2. Check the Commerce De partment’s Synopses of Awards on who’s getting 
the contracts for the items you’ve tentatively selected as felling in your field. You 
know the competition in your industry. If the contracts are going to firms with 
which you can’t compete because of superior size, facilities, location, etc., you still 
may be on the nght track, but your role may be thet of a subcontractor rether 
than a direct supplier. Contact such firms and find out. If the contracts are 
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going to companies in your own class, it’s a good bet that you can get in the swim 
too. Hence, if the prospects still look satisfactory 

3. Get from the procurement office mentioned in the Commerce Department’s 
Bid Synopsis copies of invitations to bid on items you’ve tentatively selected. 
These will include specifications or references to them. If the item is subject 
only to negotiated procurement, get from the procurement office copies of the 
specifications. It’s not yet time to shoot for the business, but in this way you 
can get detailed descriptions of exactly what is required. You thus will be even 
further along toward knowing whether you’re on the right track or not. If the 
prospects still look promising 

4, Contact the nearest production planning office of the service seeking the 
item you’ve tentatively chosen. Here you will find the men who themselves are 
trving to locate new suppliers (as against buying from established sources). 
They know where a company can best fit, in view of both the company’s facilities 
and the service’s requirements. They become a sort of marriage broker between 
business and the military purchasing offices. You can find the location of the 
nearest military production planning office from any Commerce Department 
field office or from the Munitions Board’s booklet, Planning for Emergency 
Production. 

You should supply these production planning officers with complete informa- 
tion on the following: (a) A complete summary of plant facilities—tools, equip- 
ment, power, inventory status, freight facilities, ete.; (b) personnel summary- 
capacity, prospects for additional skilled labor, top management experience, etc.; 
(ec) products—both present items and the conversion choice you’ve selected; 
(d) World War II contracts—if subcontracts, list the names of the primes; (e) 
procurement problems—sources of supply—raw materials and component parts. 

On the basis of the data you submit, the production planning officers will 
decide, from the military point of view, whether your conversion choice is sound. 
If the prospects now look promising both to yourself and to these men 

5. You can get the production planning officers to work with you on your con- 
version program. You can expect help like the following: 

(a) Engineers will survey your facilities if they have requirements for 
products which your plant could produce. 

(b) Exhibits, samples, and blueprints are often available. 

(c) Experienced men will help advise you on production problems which 
may be encountered. 

(d) They can arrange visits to arsenals, Army depots, navy yards and 
docks where fou can rub elbows with the men who buy the weapons and 
equipment. The results will be helpful, because the secret. of successful 
military sales—as in the case of civilian business—is a thorough knowledge 
of your customer, his problems and his needs. 

If the prospects still look promising 

6. You are at last in a position to try for a contract. You can now contact 
procurement offices and shoot for orders without wasting their time or your own. 
You have now laid the ground work for your conversion to military production. 


The timing of your actual shift will hinge on your supply outlook and the riddle 
of international diplomacy. 


Other pertinent aids 
How To Sell to the Government, DPAid No. 2. 
Subcontracting ‘‘Pointers’”’ for Small Plants, DPAid No. 6. 
Defense Loans for Small Business, DPAid No. 10. 


EXHIBIT 9 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1951. 
Mr. MANty FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FLets¢HMANN: Your Small Business Executive Committee of 
DPA submits the attached recommendation with respect to policy and criteria 
for the processing and granting of certificates of necessity. The reeommendations 
are designed to provide an incentive to smaller manufacturers to make such expan- 
sions of their facilities as may be required for their efficient participation in defense 
production. A second element in the recommendation relates to the promotion 
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of subcontracting with competent smaller firms in lieu of requested plant expan- 
sion by large prime contractors. 

The attached recommendations have received thorough study by the Small 
Business Executive Committee with expert advice by representatives from the 
Office of Resources Planning, DPA, and the Economie and Production Researeh 
Division of the Office of Small Business, NPA. 

We respectfully submit the attached proposal for favorably consideration by 
vou and by the special committee appointed by ODM Administrator Charles 
E. Wilson for the development of basic policies for official action on applications 
for accelerated amortization. 

Sincerely yours, 
i. 4s. RLY, 
Chairman, Small Rusiness Executive Committee. 


RECOMMENDED Po.Licy FOR HANDLING CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY WHERE 
SMALL Business CONSIDERATIONS ARE INVOLVED 


Impartial processing of applications for certificates of necessity cannot in itself 
bring about equitable treatment for amall concerns nor can it be expected to 
preserve the health and vigor of small business generally. In order to assure the 
full and necessary contribution of small business to the national defense program, 
it is essential that specific criteria related to small business be established, defined, 
and made part of the basic policy. Generalized considerations have not assured 
(and cannot assure) fair opportunity for participation by small business, promote 
competitive enterprise, or prohibit further concentrations of economic power. 
For these reasons, a definite policy giving specific consideration to the situation 
of small business is necessary. The following statements are designed to give 
weight to this position and are made in accordance with Mr. Wilson’s policy 
directive of August 14 modifving the previously used standards for the issuance 
of tax amortization certificates. 

Basically, it will be the policy not to grant certificates of necessity where alter- 
nate sources of supply are available or open capacity exists within the industry. 
Where additional capacity is needed small concerns shall receive preferred treat- 
ment in the form of higher amortization percentages and more expeditious han- 
dling of their applications. 

Handling of tax amortization applications shall be in accordance with the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. All applicants shall be classified as large or small in accordance with a svstem 
of classification giving consideration to the size pattern in the individual industry 
within which the applicant is classified. Detailed recommendation as to the 
nature of the system of classification to be used will be presented by October 1, 
1951. Generally employment of the company will be the basis for size classifica 
tion. However, where employment does not prove to be an adequate measure of 
size, other criteria will be introduced.) 

2. Certain industries (or industry segments) shall be designated in which the 
factor of size will be given specific consideration. In general, this will be the light 
industries characterized by fabrication, processing, machining, or assembly of end 
products or the components entering directly into end products; in other words, 
the industries wherein small business predominates and finds its most favorable 
adaptation. 

3. For the industries designated in item 2, consideration of the possible means 
of meeting additional facility requirements shall take the form of considering 
(a) the availability of alternative sources through conversion or subcontracting 
(this presumes the proper implementation of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration Procurement Policy for Small Business), (b) the willingness of small con- 
cerns to expand in the same field (as evidenced by applications on file), and (c¢) all 
other applications for expansion under the amortization incentive. 

4. In all other industries small concrens shall receive special treatment when- 
ever the applications of small concerns approved within any product class in 
comparison with total applications approved are less than the relative importance 
of small concerns within that particular industry. Whenever this situation exists, 
priority in consideration will be given to the processing of applications of small 
concerns on file within that industry until the ratio is reasonably approximated. 

5. Percentage patterns for amortization shall be established by industries which 
would represent the postwar usefulness and the system incentives erquired to 
accomplish an expansion in the specific industry. In order to encourage the small 
business, an additional percentage would be allowed to those firms which were 
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deemed small in accordance with the system of size classification in item 1, above. 
The relative degree of integration in the industry will also be considered in deter- 
mining the additional percentage to be allowed small business. In addition, there 
shall be specific allowances made for such factors as dispersion and geographical 
location. 

6. Applications of concerns classified as small, in accordance with item 1, above, 
requesting certificates of necessity on facilities with values of less than $50,000 
shall be approved upon a favorable finding, including consideration of material 
and manpower availability, by any appropriate industry division without further 
review in any delegate agency and without documentary evidence as to military 
necessity. 

7. Action shall be accomplished within the appropriate delegate agencies 
within 60 days after filing and by the Defense Production Administration within 
20 days after the application is returned by the delegate agency. This perform- 
ance goal is set up in the belief that the fact of a decision is sometimes more im- 
portant than the nature of the decision to the small concerns involved. 


ExuHIBiT 10 
Frietp Orrick Business MANAGEMENT EXTENSION PROGRAM 


Section 1 Purpose 


.01. This order describes the Office of Small Business field program of assisting 
small business by utilizing established research, teaching, counseling and dissem- 
inating facilities to improve present and future small business management. 
Section 2 Objective 

.01 The objective is to provide small businessmen with counseled assistance 
and research on management problems through the cooperation of universities, 
university bureaus of business research, independent research agencies, trade 
associations, and chambers of commerce and other business and civie organizations. 
Section 3 Functions 

01. To accomplish this objective, the following field functions will be per- 
formed: 

1. Sponsoring, directing and assisting universities, university bureaus of 
business research, independent research agencies, trade associations, and 
chambers of commerce and other business and civie organizations: 

a. To hold business management and defense production conferencies 
on subjects such as, government regulations and controls, good manage- 
ment practices, financing, bookkeeping, sales and business practices. 

b. To emphasize collegiate and adult teaching on business subjects 
of direct value to small business. 

ec. To provide counseling centers and practical information for small 
businessmen. 

d. To reprint and distribute Department of Commerce publications 
prepared by and for small businessmen. 

e. To counsel with college graduates regarding the value of inde- 
pendent business as a career. 

f. To utilize their research facilities in behalf of small businessmen. 

g. To propose current practical research subjects needing study. 

h. To widely disseminate research results. 


Section 4 Procedures 


.01. To perform these functions, requires an acquaintance with university 
and association officials and a knowledge of their research, training and informa- 
tion disseminating programs. The Small Business Representative must be 
prepared to counsel and aid in developing new programs, in furnishing current 
information and indicating new sources. 

Supplemental material will be issued from time to time 


Acting Assistant Administrator, Office of Small Business. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 195]. 
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Fretp Orrice MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE TO ESTABLISHED AND PROSPECTIVE 
SMALL BuSINESSESMEN 
Section 1. Purpose: 

01 This order describes the Office of Small Business field program of man- 
agement assistance to operators and prospective operators of small retailing, 
service, manufacturing and wholesale establishments. 

Section 2. Objective: 

.01. The objective of the program of management assistance to small business 
operators is to help them in the solution of their management problems and to 
provide prospective small businessmen with information on various types of 
businesses and required qualifications for entering them, and on the problems to 
be met in opening a business or buying a going one. 

Section 3. Functions 

.01. ‘To accomplish this objective, and through the use of the Clearing House 
of Management data maintained by the Office of Small Business in Washington, 
the following field functions will be performed: 

1 Counseling with owners and operators of small businesses on such 
management subjects as location, purchasing, accounting and record-keeping, 
production and control, selling and advertising, storage and warehousing, 
transportation and delivery, sources of supply, markets, public and employee 
relations, commercial research, and overall administration; 

2 Counseling with persons plannung to engage in business for themselves 
on such management subjects as personal qualifications; kind of business 
(i. e., retail drug, shoe repair, evc.); suitable location; potential markets; 
means of finding and evaluating suppliers; selection of stock; equipment 
and machinery needed; financial requirements; and municipal, state and 
Federal regulations; 

3 Explaining to established and prospective small businessmen how they 
can use basic census and other data to determine and evaluate markets. 

4 Explaining to owners and prospective owners of smailer firms, especially 
retail and service, the importance of record-keeping and accounting, special 
records necessary to operate under mobilization controls, how to use infor- 
mation obtained from records and where assistance can be secured in estab- 
lishing and maintaining sound record systems; 

5 Explaining to the proprietors of small firms the value of sound policies 
and methods of selling advertising, sales promotion and merchandising; 

6 Maintaining a working library of appropriate publications in the 
Domestic Commerce, Economic, Establishing and Operating, Small Business 
Aid and Defense Production Aid series and other appropriate publicly and 
privately printed books and reports, Operating Ratios and other Business 
Information Service publications; 

7 Suggesting to the Office of Small Business in Washington subjects for 
new studies and reports, and revision and improvement of existing ones; 

8 Preparing or assist in preparing, following agreement with the Office 
of Small Business in Washington, Small Business Aid and Defense Produc- 
tion Aid manuscripts; 

9. Developing and maintaining contacts with government and business 
association officials and key businessmen capable and trained to counsel 
with prospective businessmen on specific subjects of inquiry; 

10 Developing and maintaining contacts with appropriate officials of 
government and business associations, administrators of collegiate business 
schools and bureaus of business research, management engineers, and lead- 
ing businessmen able to supply specific and current information on man- 
agement problems. 


/ 


Section 4. Procedures: 

.01 To perform the functions requires a comprehensive knowledge of the 
literature in the field, a reference library for the use of businessmen and counseling. 
Contacts will be given appropriate matter, be referred to pertinent reading 
material and counseled so that they may arrive at sound decisions. 


Supplementing material will be issued from time to time. 
Acting Assistant Administrator, 
Office of Small Business. 


Director of the Field Service. 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1951 
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ExuisirT 11 
(Telegram] 
REQUEST TO GOVERNORS 


The following is the text of the request sent by W. H. Harrison, Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator, to the governors of the 48 States for their support in 
marshalling community resources to aid small business: 

“In meeting defense requirements we are determined to take whatever steps 
are necessary to see to it that small business can make the greatest possible 
contribution to the mobilization program and to maintain a high level of pro- 
duction to supply civilian needs. 

“We know that you want the facilities and abilities of business, agriculture, and 
labor in your State to be used to the maximum for military needs and for the 
continuance of a strong economy. It is also necessary that every effort be made, 
nationally and locally, to safeguard the interests of small business firms so they 
can maintain vigorous economic health. American business, in essence, is small 
business. 

‘Inevitably, however, certain hardships will occur to business, large and small, 
as basic materials in short supply are channeled into military production. Even 
if the entire expenditure for rearmament in the current period of partial mobiliza- 
tion was awarded solely to small business, these displacements still would occur. 

“We recognize that the cooperative effort of every State is needed to assist 
small business in making its contribution to defense production and to minimize 
disruption of small enterprises which are the core of an economy which must 
remain strong. Small business must be helped where it is—in all parts of the 
country. We are planning, therefore, among other things to establish special 
programs in the field. 

“Specifically, we will develop the means by which small business capacity 
throughout the country is made known both to Federal procurement offices and 
to prime contractors who need the assistance of small firms in handling defense 
and defense-related business, as well as normal business; by which the legitimate 
claims of small business for exemptions from Government restrictions may be 
presented when necessary; by which the handling of queries, applications and 
appeals of smal! firms can be expedited; and to take necessary action to see that a 
fair share of supplies and materials are available for nondefense production by 
small business. 

‘To help in this program, your active participation is earnestly solicited. I am 
sure there is a pool of knowledge in your State which, if made available, will help 
in attaining the over-all objectives of the Nation. 

“As an immediate step, may I respectfully request that you appoint a governor’s 
commission on small business composed of civic-minded men and women, experi- 
enced in such fields as manufacture, product and market research, distribution, 
labor and finance, who would undertake the responsibility of representing your 
State in this vital matter. 

“Tt is my hope that through the combined assistance of the Federal and State 
governments small enterprise will provide a substantial share of the goods and 
services needed and otherwise make its greatest possible contribution to the 
mobilization program. 

‘Would you please advise me on the appointment of your commission.” 


THe GoveERNOoRS SMALL BusINESS COMMITTEE 


PURPOSE 


To provide maximum effort at State and community levels to assist small 
business enterprises in making an effective contribution to the defense produc- 
tion program and to minimize the disruptions suffered by small business within 
the areas of civilian production and distribution resulting from controls and 
regulations. 


FUNCTIONS 


The committee will be primarily an investigative and advisory group. It will 
act, insofar as possible, through existing Federal, State, and local agencies and 
trade and labor organizations, recommending actions it believes will contribute 
toward the over-all objective of assisting small business enterprises within the 
State. It will not duplicate functions of other agencies. It should, however, 
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appraise the effectiveness of performance of all agencies, and, where necessary, 
make recommendations for improvement. 

The committee will Study, discuss, and evaluate existing and proposed regula- 
tions, legislation, and programs affecting small business within the State and 
make such recommendations for the alleviation of special problems as it may 
determine are necessary. 

The committee will make or direct the making of such surveys or investigations 
that may be necessary in order to keep currently advised of problem areas within 
the field of small business and recommend or initiate such action as may be 
required to render assistance. It will concern itself with matters affecting seg- 
ments of commerce and industry within the State. It will not ordinarily be con- 
cerned with the problem of an individual company except insofar as the problem 
is indicative of a general trend. 


AREAS OF INTEREST 


The committee should consider the problems of the State’s small business enter- 


prises falling within the several areas suggested by the following questions: 


eo P ociure ment 


1. Are the established policies with respect to special treatment of small busi- 
ness adequate to encourage the full participation of small business in the defense 
production program? 

») 


2. Are these policies adequately implemented within the various agencies to 
provide full execution of the policies? 

3. Is small business fully informed of sources of information and special assist- 
ance available to it in the field of procurement? 
1, What are the attitudes, policies, and practices of large pri ne contractors 
within the State with respect to subcontractin 
+. Is there a current inventory « 
enterprises Within the Sts: »? Is effective use being made of tl is inventory 


6. Is the Federal procurement market within the State of such character that 


, } ! ‘ J ‘ e 1} .. 
f the production facilities of small business 





the formation of “‘production pools’’ will enable small manufacturers to participate 
more fully? 


7. What other problems exist within the State which may be affectins 


participation of small business enterprises in the defense production program? 

S. What action should be taken with respect to: (a Policies; (/ performance 
under existing policies; (c) information; (d) special assistance. 
II. Civilian production 

oe What is the present effect of materials contro I ClIVilan prod 


activity of small business enterprises within the Stat 








2. Considered by classification of manufacture, are anv small manufacturers 
suffering undue hardship not suffered generally by the industry, because of the 
effect of materials controls on their particular industry ; 

3. Are the individual hardship cases of small business enterprises receiving fair 
and prompt consideration and handling? 

t. Is small business fullv informed of action to be taken in order to receive 
allotments of materials under present controls and of the special ‘‘sma 
exemptions which may be a part of the orders? 

5. Are small business enterprises, because of their size, having difficulty securing 


the materials to which they are entitled under the controls plan? 

6. What other problems exist within the State which may be adversely affecting 
small business in maintaining itself on civilian production alone? 

7 W hat actions sh uld be taken with re spect to: (a Po icles; h performal ce 


under existing policies; (¢c) information; (d) special assistance. 
III. Finanee 

1. Are local banking institutions providing effective service to small business 
enterprises 1n their defense production activities? 

2. Is small business fully informed of loans available to it under the Defense 
Production Act. end of necessary procedures for securing loans? 
3. What actions should be taken with respect to: (a) Policies; (6b) performance 
under existing policies; (c) information; (d) special assistance. 


lV. Emplo yment 


1. Is there an adequate force of skilled labor available to small business in its 
expansion Within the defense production program? 
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2. Is small business within the area of civilian Rererr es having difficulty in 
retaining its force of skilled labor? 

3. What are the activities of the State employment serv rie e in the field of small 
business? Are these adequate to meet the need of small business under the 
present conditions? 

4. Does small business need special assistance in the training of its workers in 
defense production? In civilian production? 

5. Are there geographical areas of unemployment within the State which require 
the attention of existing agencies? 

6. Is small business suffering any inequities resulting from wage controls? 

7. What actions should be taken with respect to: (a) Policies; (b) performance 
under existing policies; (c) information; (d) special assistance. 
V. P; wes 

1. Are small business enterprises suffering anv undue hardship because of their 
size under present price controls? 

3 ze what extent are scarce goods or materials moving in new channels at 
gher prices? 

3 Ts small business fully informed of its responsibilities under existing price 
regulations? 

1. What actions should be taken with respect to: (a) Policies; (b) performance 
under existing policies; (c) special assistance. 


hi 


VI. Technical assistance 

1. Who is providing small manufacturers with the technical assistance thev 
may re me in changing over from civilian to defense production? In the forma- 
tion of defense produc tion pools? In the use of substitute materials? 

2. Can the facilities of the State engineering schools be used to provide this 
assistance if required? 

3. Are small plants informed of the special services available to them through 
the field offices of the Department of Commerce? 


VII. Distribution and service 
1. What is the present conditions of small business within the areas of distribu- 
tion and service due to: (a) Restrictions on civilian production; (6b) materials 
controls; (c) credit restrictions; (d) employment trends; (e) changes in distribu- 
tive patterns; (f) inequities in allocations by manufacturers and/or wholesalers. 
2. What action is required to assure the continuing existence and well-being 
of these segments of small business? 


VIII. Information 

1. Are the facilities of State and community organizations such as chambers of 
commerce and trade associations being used to the fullest advantage in giving 
small business the information it needs with respect to: (a) Interpretation of 
regulations and legislation; (6) information on sources of business-——prime con- 
tracts—subcontracts; (c) sources of speciai assistance. 


1X. Channel of communication 


Recognizing the need for more effective communication between the governors 
small business @&ommittees and Federal agencies, the Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration has directed that an aetivity for the governors small 
business committees be established within the Office of Small Business of the 
National Production Authority. 

The functions of this Office shall be as follows: 

(a) To inform the members of the various governors committees of all regula- 
tions and legislation, with special emphasis on the possible effect of such regula- 
tions and legislation on small business enterprises. 

(b) To inform the members of the various governors committees of policies 
established in behalf of smal! business and special assistance available within the 
various governmental agencies. 

(c) To act as liaison between the governors committees and the agencies repre- 
sented in the Defense Production Administration in all matters requiring the 
policy action of the Defense Production Administration. 

(d) To act in behalf of the governors committees in all matters referred to it 
by the committees. 

(e) To act as liaison between the governors committees to keep advised of 
actions and programs initiated at State and community levels by the various 
other governors committees. 
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(f) To submit to the governors committees for their consideration and action 
such special programs as may be necessary to relieve conditions affecting small 
business firms. 

The establishment of the Office within the Office of Small Business, NPA is 
solely for the purpose of providing better communication between the governors’ 
committees and the various Federal agencies and is not to be construed as limiting 
direct communication with any and all Federal agencies by the committees. 

It is suggested that copies of all direct communications be sent to the Office for 
Governors Small Business Committees for such facilitation or follow-up as may be 
possible. 


Sugaested activities 


Procurement.—1. Within the several agencies responsible for Federal procure- 
ment special consideration has been given to the problem of widening the supply 
base for reasons of national security and to include the facilities of small manu- 
facturers who are recognized to operate under disproportionate hardship because 
of controls. To this and special policies have been determined which are intended 
to guarantee the full participation of small business in the defense production 
program, It is felt that these policies if properly activated by the various agencies 
are adequate for providing the special assistance which small business needs in 
order to get its share of defense dollars both in prime contracts and in the larger 
subcontract market. 

It is suggested that the committee with its more intimate knowledge of the 
problems of small businesses within the State, review and evaluate the present 
policies to determine their adequacy for assuring small business full participation 
in the defense production program. 

The recommendations of the committee will receive full and cooperative con- 
sideration within the various agencies at policy determining levels. 

2. The policies, regardless of intent, must be effectively programed in order 
to make themselves felt. The success of the program will be determined by the 
individual performances of the people who are responsible for working it. 

It is suggested that the committee periodically examine the implementation of 
existing policies in behalf of small business to assure that the full intent of the 
policy is being effectuated. 

Recommendations for improvement in programing, procedure, or the per- 
formance of individuals within the program will be given prompt consideration 
and handling by the agencies affected. 

3. So that small-business people can be made aware of their opportunities in 
the Federal procurement market there has been a continuing improvement in the 
information furnished with respect to: (a) What is being bought; (6) when it is 
being bought; (c) where it & being bought. 

Further assistance is being given through “small business” specialists estab- 
lished within the field offices, Department of Commerce, and within the varioue 
procurement offices of the defense agencies. 

Despite this available assistance many small businesses are still unaware of it 
and are unsuecessful in their efforts to secure defense business because they lack 
sufficient information about the market. 

Complete information in this area of small-business interest is only a part of an 
over-all job of information which ean best be done at local levels for small business. 
As such it should receive the interest and action of the committee. 

4. An examination of defense contracts shows that small business is reeeiving 
an ever-inereasing share of prime contract awards but it is generally felt that the 
greatest opportunity for small business lies in the subcontracting field. 

The committee can function effectively in behalf of its small-business enter- 
prises by examining the policies and practices of large prime contractors within the 
State to determine the possibility of a subcontracting market for small plants. 

The committee may through its own prestige influence prime contractors in 
behalf of small plants. It may be advising procurement agencies of: policies or 
practices of large prime contractors unfavorable toward subcontracting, secure the 
direct assistance of the agency in encouraging subcontracting to a greater degree. 

5. Many States and many communities have already made a current survey of 
production facilities available for defense production. These vary in the extent 
of their coverage of existing facilities, the actual value of the information secured, 
and in the flexibility with which the information can be utilized. 

In those places where the facility inventory has been made and, (a) is needed to 
provide facilities for meeting procurement and production schedules, (6) is known 
to procurement offices and prime contractors, (c) is adquately organized to provide 
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specific information on type of machine capacity, and (d), its use aggressively 
promoted through continuing contacts with procurement offices and prime 
contractors, the inventory has produced defense business for the small businesses 
included in the inventory. 

In the event of full mobilization, the existence of a complete and current 
inventory of all production facilities within the State would prove invaluable in 
speeding full production. 

During the coming year and into 1953, as more and more of the total productive 
capacity is required to meet the schedule of the defense-production program, more 
effective use will be made of present facilities inventories. 
® 6. During World War II production pools of small-capacity plants were 
encouraged in an effort to create additional capacity for war production. 

Today, with only 8 to 10 percent of total national capacity being used in the 
defense-production program and a maximum of only 20 percent anticipated, it is 
apparent that the information of production pools cannot be recommended except 
as a means of survival for some small plants. Even though the legal requirement 
is met in order to receive consideration in the award of prime contracts by procure- 
ment offices, there are factors affecting the possibility of success of the pool which 
can best be determined at the local or State level. 

It is suggested that the committee consider the limitations as well as the 

possibilities of pools as a means of assisting small business in securing its share 
of business. Such considerations will determine the need for special assistance 
required at the local level. 
7. The foregoing questions which are to suggest avenues of action on the part 
of the committee are not intended to limit the areas of interest and action. Other 
problems with respect to small business in the Federal procurement market may 
exist and merit the attention of the committee. 

Civilian production.—1. Even though small business secures its full share of 
the defense dollar it cannot survive on this market alone. It is in the area of 
civilian production that the small manufacturer will play his dominant role. 

Today’s greatest problem for small business will be found in materials shortages 
and in periods of short supply materials tend to flow to the larger, more aggressive 
firms. Small manufacturers are traditionally producers of a single product and 
as such have greater difficulty in conversion to another product or use of substitute 
materials. 

In the writing of control orders special consideration has been given to the 
effect of the order on the small manufacturer. At the present time 25 of the 
orders have provisions favorable to small business and small firms have over 
1,200 representatives on the 400 or more industry advisory committees which 
are considering the problems of their industry within the controls program. 

Individual hardship cases of small firms are receiving prompt and sympathetic 
action when called to the attention of the NPA divisions. 

The committee, because of its closer contact with small manufacturers within 
the State, should periodically review the current effect of a general nature or 
inequities being suffered by small firms because of controls. 

New orders and changes in present orders should be analyzed by the committee 
for possible effect on small firms and if it is determined that small firms will suffer 
inequitably under the order because of conditions within the State, this should 
be called to the attention of the ageney responsible for the order. 

As the full impact of materials shortages in civilian production is felt, segments 
of small industry within the State may require some special assistance in securing 
defense orders to enable it to survive. The committee should be aware of such 
a situation and see that the special assistance is provided. 

2. It is recognized that some industries in civilian production are affected to 
a greater degree by controls because of their larger use of scarce materials. Cer- 
tain industries tend to be concentrated within limited geographie areas. Thus 
some areas may feel the impact of a control to a far greater extent than other 
areas. . 

This becomes a problem for review by the committee so that action can be 
taken for relief of What may be a community problem. 

3. Individual hardship cases of small business are receiving direct assistance 
through the NPA sections of the Department of Commerce field offices and through 
the Office of Small Business, NPA. Many small firms are not informed of the 
special assistance available to them. 

The committee’s interest will be in seeing that small firms within the State 
are informed of the sources of such special assistance and that those who are 
responsible for giving the assistance are rendering effective service. 
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1. The controlled materials plan which now directs the allotment of scarce 
materials to industry will guarantee a certain amount of these materials to every 
firm. In order to receive its allotment each firm must follow certain procedures 
in filing a CMP application. Without this application no material will be made 
available for the firm which fails to submit it. 

To date it is evident that possibly 30 percent of the firms affected by the 
controlled materials plan have failed to file applications for allotment of materials 
and that the vast majority of these firms are smal] manufacturers. Without 
CMP approval no one of the scarce materials is available to them. 

This situation is critical and deserves the immediate attention and action of the 
committee in seeing that all firms within the State are fully informed of the 
materials controls program and its procedures. 


f 


5. Small business because of its smallness has suffered disproportionately in it 





effort to secure the scarce materials to which it has been entitled. Under the 
present controlled materials plan it may still have some difficulty in finding a 
supplier. Individual hardship cases ean be relieved through existing sources of 
special assistance \ny conditions within the State which accentuate the problem 
of materials supply for small-business firms should be reviewed by the committee 
and brought to the attention of the proper agency for corrective action. 
Finance.—1. In conversion to defense production the problems of financing 


assume far greater proportion than are experienced by smal! plants in their normal 
operation in the civilian market. Increases in inventory, investment in machines, 
and increase in the requirement of operating capita 


| make additional financing an 


important part of the over-all problem of doing business with the Government 
Because of the limited assets which are a mark of its smallness, the smal] plant is 
limited in its line of credit and loans must often be made on an evaluation of the 
profits to be derived from contract performance 

Although the Defense Production Act provides a source of loans it states that 
the guaranteeing agency must make the following certification: 

(a) The product or service is essential to national defense. 

(b) The material or service cannot be obtained from alternative sources 

(¢ The contractor is otherwise competent to pe rform the job. 

It is apparent from the hichlv competitive character of the procurement market 
that section (hb), above, will eliminate manv smal! plants in contract placement 


n 


ess they are able to secure a source of local financial assistance 


1} 


The committee should investigate the financing problem of sma!l manufac 


turers within the State and take such action as it may feel is necessary to establish 
a sympathetic and helpful attitude on the part of local banking institutions toward 
small plants in defense work or seeking defense work. 


2. The sources of loans authorized by the Defense Production Act, the pro- 





cedures for securing such loans, and the special assistance available from small- 
business specialists in the fie of the Department of Commerce and in the 
various procurement offices are not generally known by small plants Since 
additional! financing is invariablv a part of the problem of defense production, 
small business should be fully informed as part of the over-all information job 
which is to be done at the local level throuch recommendation of the committee. 

Employment.—1. The small-business operator is traditionally not expert in the 
performance of all management functions which are a part of any business, small 
or large. Expansions within the defense procurement program create new 


demands on management for performance in the fields of finance, accounting, 
sales, production, and personnel. Since small business is limited in the size of its 
management staff these responsibilities fall on relatively few individuals within 
the firm. 

The expansion of production requires a rapid expansion in the labor force and 
accentuates the personnel functions of management along with all other functions. 

Direction assistance is being cffered the plant operator by the State employ- 
ment services in the recruiting, selection, and placement of workers. Many small 
businesses are not aware of this service and are handicapped because of their failure 
to avail themselves of it. 

A review of this problem should fall within the activitv of the committee and 
such action recommended as may be necessary to give effective assistance in this 
problem area of small business. 4 

2. A reduction in level of civilian production will normally be followed by a 
reduction in the labor force. In some areas because of the concentration of defense 
work, plants engaged in limited civilian production are having difficulty in retain- 
ing their labor forces. Conditions creating this problem should be considered by 
the committee and remedial action recommended. 
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3. All of the problems of the small plants in the area of employment may ordi- 
narily be solved through the actions of the State employment services. It is 
suggested that the committee review the functions of this agency to determine the 
extent of their activities in behalf of small business. 

4. In utilizing its manpower force effectively, small business may have to teach 
new skills to new and old workers alike in the production of defense materials. 

In maintaining a labor force, the small plant wholly in the area of civilian 
production may have to recruit unskilled workers and train them rather than 
meet the higher wage scales which may be offered by the large defense plants. 

In either case the problem of training within the plant is accentuated and small 
plants are not ordinarily set up to do this job. 

It is suggested that the committee investigate this problem of small business 
for solution at the State and local levels since Federal agencies have not been 
organized to function in the training field. If it is determined that assistance 
should be given small business in the training of its workers, the program may be 
activated through the State employment service or through the State department 
of education. 

5. The impact of a control may cause or threaten a condition of general unem- 
ployment because of the concentration of the industry effected within a limited 
geographical area. The basic procurement policy is to take the work to the 
worker and such a condition of unemployment should be quickly brought to the 
attention of Federal agencies for their action. 

6. The effect of wage controls on small business should be reviewed and if small 
business is found to suffer inequities under the controls because of the nature of 
the controls or because of special conditions within the State the situation along 
with the recommendation of the committee should be brought to the attention of 
interested agencies. 

Prices.—1. It is suggested that the committee review the area of price regula- 
tions to determine their impact on the small-business enterprise. If small busi- 
ness is found to suffer inequity because of the nature of the regulations or because 
of special conditions within the State, the situation along with the recommendation 
of the committee should be brought to the attention of the interested agencies. 

2. The growth of gray or black markets in scarce materials will invariably work 
undue hardship on the small-plant operator. The existence of such practice 
should be investigated by the committee and brought to the attention of Federal 
agencies if found. 

3. Noncompliance with present price regulations will in most instances be the 
result of ignorance on the part of the violator rather than a deliberate attempt at 
violation. 

Because of the wide application of price regulations in all segments of small 
business, special attention should be given by the committee to the job of inform- 
ing small firms of their responsibilities under the regulations and of procedures for 
compliance. 

Technical assistance.—1. In converting to the production of defense materials 
or in maintaining its civilian production by converting to new products or the 
use of substitute materials, small plants will encounter new problems in produc- 
tion. The technica) assistance which is required may be furnished by the prime 
contractor for the small plant doing subcontract work. 

The small plant with the prime contract or with the problem of conversion with- 
in the area of civilian production must seek the technical assistance it requires 
from other sources. 

Since this would seem to be a problem affecting small plants to a greater degree 
because of their size, the committee should consider the advisability of investi- 
gating the problem with the view of informing small plants of present sources of 
assistance or providing special assistance if needed. 

2. Some States have already organized the engineering staffs of the State 
universities or colleges into panels for handling this problem for small business. 
This is advanced as a suggestion for consideration by each committee. 

3. The Office of Small Business, NPA, has recently made an arrangement with 
the Office of Technical Services in the Department of Commerce whereby certain 
technical problems will be handled for small plants. The small-business specialist 
in the field offices of the Department of Commerce is the contact for this special 
assistance. 

The field offices also have available a wide selection of studies on plant practices 
and production techniques. 

Here again the solution of a problem of small business may be only in seeing 
that the small plant operator is fully informed of direct assistance already avail- 
able to him. 
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Distribution and services.—1. It is in the fields of distribution and services that 
small business plays its major role in our national economy. Numerically the 
small manufacturer represents less than 300,000 of the more than 3,500,000 small 
businesses in this country. While the assistance to small business is directed 
primarily at the maintenance and utilization of the productive capacities of the 
small manufacturers within the defense program, the importance of the part 
small business plays in distribution and service cannot be ignored in maintaining 
the healthy civilian economy necessary for supporting the defense program. 

It is suggested that the committee keep itself advised of the condition of these 
segments of small business with respect to 

(a) Restrictions on civilian production resulting in scarcity of finished goods; 

(b) Materials controls; 

(c) Credit regulations; 

(d) Employment trends; 

(e) Changes in distributive patterns; 

(f) Inequities in allocations by manufacturers and/or wholesalers. 

Because it is closer to the problem and can be better informed, the committee 
can be aware of conditions working hardship on small firms and make recommen- 
dation for special assistance if the need should develop. 

Information.—1. It is apparent from all that has been covered in the foregoing 
that many of the problems of small business enterprises can be solved by informing 
small business people of the special assistance already available to them in their 
various problem areas. 

The organization and development of an information program giving full 
coverage at community levels of small business will become a major activity of 
the committee. Such an organization will not only do the job of keeping small 
business fully informed but will serve to keep the committee informed of con- 
ditions at the community levels which require the attention of the committee. 

Trade associations and chambers of commerce have the most immediate self- 
interest in maintaining community business enterprises and should therefore be 
fully cooperative in becoming part of such a program. 





Exuisir 12 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION PROCUREMENT POoLICy FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


The policy for defense procurement should accomplish the following with respect 
to small business: 

1. Spread available production across as wide a base as is possible by bringing 
into the defense effort on a prime contract, subcontract, or purchase part basis, 
every qualified producer who can be used. 

2. Continuing and increasing effort must be made to search out and use the 
productive facilities of small enterprises for the current procurement program of 
the Federal Government. 

3. Government must make available to small business information on require- 
ments so that the small manufacturer will have adequate knowledge of the steps 
required in getting subcontracts from primes, and prime contracts for himself 
when they are within his capacities or abilities. The initiative, however, for 
getting defense work in a small plant rests on the small manufacturer. 

4. Procurement procedures must be such as to encourage prime contractors to 
bring about the maximum amount of subcontracting with small business concerns. 
5. DPA must assure itself that these small business policies are properly im- 
plemented. Education and effective follow-up throughout the entire procure- 
ment function are essential to the program. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF BASIC PROCUREMENT POLICY 


1. Direct that the production allocation program be reexamined. In all cases 
where production is of a type which can be performed by contractors or indus- 
tries other than those now designed, that such designations be made not binding 
on contracting officers. Specific instructions to be issued in these cases to require 
competitive bidding or negotiation from a wide selection of contractors in every 
industry deemed capable of performing the work. 

It is obvious that such major items of procurement as ships, tanks, planes, and 
other highly complex products can be procured only from a limited number of 
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sources. It is equally obvious that many of the less complex items can be pro- 
cured from a broad number of sources and from various classifications of industry. 
It is the intent of the proposed directive to review the production allocation 
program for the purpose of determining those items in the latter category. Each 
individual service to be instructed to review their production allocation program 
with this in mind and to report the action to broaden the number of eligible con- 
tractors. Consolidated report to be furnished to DPA by the Department of 
Defense. 

2. Direct that contracting officers require contractors to state in bid or nego- 
tiation whether or not additional facilities, either buildings or equipment, will be 
necessary to accomplish the work. If certificate of necessity or priorities assist- 
ance will be required by contractor for such buildings or equipment, a proposal 
for certificate of necessity or priorities assistance to be submitted go the NPA for 
clearance prior to further negotiation with the contractor, and with the under- 
standing that no commitments of any kind be made to the contractor pending 
such NPA approval. 

Nothing within this proposed directive shall be interpreted to limit the building 
or installation of new facilities when it is shown that these new facilities are part 
of the planned expansion of the military production base. 

3. Direct that each service conduct a complete review of its requirements for 
the purpose of designating specific items which are particularly suited to the 
objective of spreading the load. These items to be procured by formally adver- 
tised competitive bidding whenever possible. When advertised competitive bid- 
ding is deemed undesirable in accomplishing the objective of spreading the load, 
negotiation may be used but it is directed that the following be utilized as far 
as practicable in order to bring into the procurement the greatest possible amount 
of competition: 

(a) Use lists similar to bidder lists in choosing sources with which to negotiate. 

(b) Give advance notice of intent to negotiate. 

(c) Allow adequate time for preparation of proposal. 

(d) Break the procurement into two or more lots and make multiple awards 
where appropriate and feasible. 

4. Direct that a training program covering the problem of small business and 

the need for spreading the load be given to principal field procurement officers 
and headquarters representatives of the services, bureaus, and commands having 
procurement responsibilities. Direct that this be followed by refresher courses 
for contracting officers in the field at frequent intervals. 
5. Direct that contracting officers, whenever possible, secure agreement in 
negotiations with suppliers that subcontracting will be used. Recognizing that 
full performance responsibility must remain with the prime contractor, it is 
desirable to secure agreement for subcontracting of the end item or all or part 
of specific subassemblies. Negotiations to this end must not operate to remove 
the performance responsibility from the prime contractor. 

6. Incentives to the maximum amount of subcontracting by prime contractors 
should be provided. Any attempt to hold down the amount of profit which 
may be earned on subcontract work to a level below that which would normally 
obtain in commercial practice operates to defeat the objective of spreading the 
load. 

Current cost analysis practices tend to discourage subcontracting by allowing 
less administrative costs, overhead costs, and profit on subcontracted portions 
of prime contracts on the theory that it is less costly to the prime contractor 
to administer subcontracts than to do the work in his own plant. This acts to 
encourage prime contractors to build as much as possible of the completed product 
within their own plants and thus tends to defeat the objective of spreading the 
load. Contracting officers to be directed to fully recognize the actual cost to 
prime contractors in administering subcontracts, including purchase assistance, 
engineering assistance, material and production assistance, and other costs actu- 
ally entering into the subcontractor relationship, as well as a profit margin ade- 
quate to encourage subcontracting. Care is required in distinguishing between 
subcontracting for fabricated or assembled portions of the end item and the pur- 
chase of parts and components. The same principle applies to renegotiation. 

7. Recognizing that many of the steps required to broaden the base:and bring 
in small business may require the utilization of marginal producers or the payment 
of transportation penalties, it is suggested that a policy be developed which would 
authorize the payment of justifiable price differentials to accomplish the objectives 
of spreading the load. 
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8. Direct reemphasis on the existing program of technical aids, production 
services, and contracting and subcontracting assistance to small business. This 
is a joint responsibility of DPA, NPA, the Department of Defense, and all other 
agencies having procurement authority. 

The Department of Defense has done much in this area pointing toward the 
appointment in each major procurement office of an officer or civilian in charge 
of a small business office adequately staffed on a basis that will give real help 
to those seeking defense contracts. 

The National Production Authority will actively pursue a program of estab- 
lishing similar small business offices in the field. - Military small business offices 
should work closely with the National Production Authority small business offices 
to the end that the greatest possible aid will be rendered to those wishing to serve 
the Government. 

Distribution procedures for product specifications should be reexamined to 
determine if it is feasible to get such specifications into the hands of more small 
concerns, 

Through the joint efforts of the small business group in the procurement offices 
and field offices of NPA, information on pooling operations should be provided 
to manufacturing concerns in order that they may be fully familiar with this 
method of obtaining and performing jointly on defense contracts. 

\ specific program of arranging for exhibits of typical small business | 
ment items in regional procurement offices should be undertaken and in cases 
where production is being limited by lack of available capacity, exhibits of th 
specific item required including a breakdown showing all component parts should 
be installed. 

Additionally, the following should be undertaken: 

(a) Institute a broad educational program through the press, radio, television 
and other media, concerning the basic objectives of spreading the load. 

(b) Broadly publicize the desire of the Government to aid small business and 
outline the methods of contract so that small concerns will know where to go for 
assistance. 

c) Provide education to procurement and NPA offices concerning the need for 
prompt and informative replies to requests for information. 

d) Perform on-the-site investigations of hardship cases. 

(e) Institute a program of educational forums between the military and NPA 
field offices and small business groups. 

f) Encourage all businesses similarly to publicize the extent of their subcon- 
tracting activities 

9, Direet that the individual services of the Department of Defense report 
monthly by Bureau of Census manufacturing areas or other suitable geographical 
divisions, the following 

a) Number and dollar amounts of prime contracts awarded 

(1) To contractors employing 500 or less emplovees. 
2) To contractors emploving over 500 employe 
(b) For a reasonable test sample of contracts, number and dollar amounts of 


yrocure- 


subcontracts, and purchase orders issued by prime contractors 
(] To contractors « mploy ing 500 or less emplovees. 
(2) To contractors employing over 500 emplovees 
In order to accomplish (6) it is directed that contracting officers incorporate 


this requirement in prime contracts and if necessary reimburse contractors for 
port 


such work. Prime contractors to report such information to the contracting 
officer once for each contract as soon as job is sourced, No changes to be reported, 


x 





